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GAG 


Considerately, the three bandits let the bank presi- 


dent sleep until the last. But shortly after mid- 
night, they burst into his room. Forcing a gag 
into his mouth, they dragged him down the hall 
to the back- bedroom where his daughter and the 
hired girl slept. The rest of the household had 
already been rounded up and all were firmly 
bound — except the two girls, who huddled in 
terror beneath the covers. 

Then, brandishing pistols and threatening to 
torture and kill his father — the bandits prodded 
the President’s son, who was cashier of the bank, 
up onto his bare feet. They snapped handcuffs 
on his wrists, shoved him out the door and marched 
him to the adjoining bank building. There, 
forcing him to open the vault, the two robbers 
removed U. S. notes, bank notes and currency 
worth approximately $28,500. 

Stuffing their loot into a basket, they delivered 
their victim back home, trussed him up securely, 
and escaped before the fear-paralyzed girls could 
untie the family and give the alarm. 


Robbery of the First National Bank, Wellsboro, Pa. — September 17, 1874 


Modern time locks and other protective methods have 
made this type of bank robbery a thing of the past. But 
criminals still find ways to circumvent safety devices 
and frequently cause serious financial losses. Only 
proherly planned insurance can give a bank truly sure 
protection. 

Your local tna agent is highly qualified to recom- 
mend the exact types and amounts of insurance your bank 
needs. This includes protection not only against robbery 
and embezzlement — but also against liability, fire and 
the many other hazards to which a bank 1s exposed. 
Using the tna Plan, pioneer system of risk and insur- 
ance analysis, he can prepare a detailed fncture of all 
the risks to which you are exposed, show just how each 
can be covered at minimum cost, and set up a control 
system to keep your coverage constantly upto date. Why 
not investigate this modern insurance service? 


FETNA Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


FIRE AND MARINE 


LIFE AND CASUALTY ~~ 
Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Hartford 15 “~~ Connecticut 


Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Him... This Check Means ‘'Protection’’ 


It’s a lucky baby whose parents think to open a savings account for his 
future protection. » » In a different sense grown-ups find protective value 
in the La Monte Safety Paper used for their checks. Each business day vast 
numbers of checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers are put into 
circulation. They carry out with maximum safety a large part of the money 
transfers of this and other countries. The superior quality built into La Monte 
check papers is winning the approval of more and more bankers. May we 
suggest you ask your lithographer to show you samples, or... we'll gladly 


send them direct. 
A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such wsprvipuALizeD check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Know Your Costs? 


[SING a study by Virginia banks 
as his take-off point, JAMES W. 
Dopp, JR., assistant cashier of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
offers some cogent observations on 
the importance of “intelligently in- 
terpreted and effectively applied” 
cost data in bank management today. 
His article, “A Yardstick for Bank 
Costs,” is on page 42. 

“With continuing inflationary 
pressures, increasing turnover of 
personnel and greater stringency in 
the labor market,” he says, “it seems 
scarcely likely that costs of doing 
business can even be held in reason- 
able check, except by intelligent 
and consistent efforts of manage- 
ment. With higher earnings through 
loan expansion inhibited by regula- 
tion and otherwise, management 
must look to a proper pricing of 
bank services, effective control of 
costs, and stepped-up efficiency to 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The chart on our front cover is part of 

the article, “A Yardstick for Bank Costs,” 

by James W. Dodd, Jr., on page 42. Mr. 

Dodd, who is assistant cashier of the 

Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, de- 

scribes a study of bank costs in the State 
of Virginia 
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preserve an adequate spread be- 
tween earnings and expenses.” 

The Virginia cost analysis showed 
that although net profits were grati- 
fying, 18 of the 38 participating 
banks operated one or more depart- 
ments at a loss during the year— 
and that number included some of 
the state’s larger banks. 

“Only by analyzing costs,” points 
out Mr. Dopp, “can the facts be 
known, the weak spots uncovered 
and corrective measures be taken.” 


The PFVCR 


Tus new collection of initials 
symbolizes the Program for Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint, which 
C. FRANCIS COCKE, vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
has called a “great adventure in 
American finance.” 

BANKING borrows Mr. COCKE’S 
phrase for the title of this month’s 
article by its Washington observer, 
LAWRENCE STAFFORD. Mr. S. writes 
on the organization and progress of 
the project—quite the biggest un- 
dertaking of its kind in the nation’s 
history. 

Supplementing the PFVCR news 
from the capital is a short account 
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of the program in the New York 
Federal Reserve District, the na- 
tion’s largest private credit market. 


Drama Department 


HAT JAY SANDERS’ playlet, “On 

Getting New Business,” published 
in our April issue, has had at least 
one successful performance, thanks 
to Mrs. DoroTHy D. BRADSHAW of 
Vaughn & Co., Bankers, of Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 

Mrs. BRADSHAW is taking the ef- 
fective speaking course given by 
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There’s 


Activity 


Here! 


e Philadelphia is growing 
fast! Industry is making big 
plans for expansion here— 
bringing in its wake new busi- 
ness, more workers. 

It is almost certain that your 
business here will take on in- 
creased activity .. . and when 
the word is ‘Philadelphia’, 
remember the bank that has 
served business and industry 
here competently and ef- 
ficiently for over 120 years. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE 
FINANCIAL 
“PICTURE 


Original cost is past 
tense Replacement cost 
is present tense. A “Re- 
placement Reserve” estab- 
lished and maintained 
by appraisal provides 
control on both bases. 


| The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Norfolk Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. While seeking a subject 
for a five-minute class talk she came 
upon the Sanders’ skit—and decided 
her quest was over. 

“I thought at first,” she writes, 
“IT would be chairman of the board 
in the skit, and also the bank officer 
who had to give some ideas and sug- 
gestions on getting new business, 


| and genie as well. However, I knew 


| 


I couldn’t change my voice that 
many times. So I asked my husband, 
who is taking the same course, to 
help me. He consented, as he was 
supposed to make a five-minute talk, 
too, that same night. It boiled down 
to me being chairman of the board, 
and my husband the officer. In the 
second act I was still chairman; he 
came in as the genie who turned out 
to be the customer. 


“Our bank really had a list of 
prospects and didn’t know it!” 


The class and the _ instructor 
“thoroughly enjoyed” the perform- 
ance. The teachers remarked, says 
Mrs. Bradshaw, that it was ‘unique, 
clever, unusual.” 

“IT am so glad,” our correspondent 
concludes, “I found the article. We 
changed some names and things in 
the skit, of course, to suit our class 
better. We thought we’d like to tell 


you about this for what it might 
be worth to BANKING and to Mr. 
SANDERS.” 


That Tree Still Grows in 
Ridgewood 


[He department was having one 

of its quiet days—no lack of good 
items, of course, but an absence of 
the self-discipline that’s sometimes 
required for an attack on the type- 
writer, come warm spring after- 
noons. 

The mail brought a letter from 
WALLACE G. CARR, JR., vice-presi- 
dent of The North Jersey Trust 
Company, Ridgewood. Now Mr. 
CaRR is the banker who, somewhat 
more than a year ago, told us about 
the rubber tree that was threaten- 
ing to grow right through the ceil- 
ing of the bank lobby. The question, 
at the time, was: to prune or not to 
prune—and we asked our readers for 
suggestions. Several were received. 

Mr. CarrR’s May 1951 communi- 
cation was about another matter, 
but it prompted curiosity as to the 
big plant’s fate. A letter of inquiry 
brought this reply: 

“Our rubber tree has now started 
its slow route across our ceiling. 
Some decades from now it could be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


Two staffers at The Union and New Haven (Connecticut) Trust Co. started 

something when they suggested an all-bank art show. Thirteen employees— 

nearly 10 percent of the staff—responded with some 50 offerings, including 

the work of one director and two officers. The exhibit was first hung in the 

coffee room, but created such a stir that it was brought to the main lobby 

where it attracted large crowds of customers. (Critical note: Only three 
offerings were on the abstract side.) 
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TELLER 


TELLER 


Will you love them in December as you do in May? 


Six months from now America’s Christmas Sav- 
ings Plan depositors—ten million of them—will be 
shopping with money saved in special accounts. 


Those depositors look mighty good now if you 
have a Christmas savings plan. 

But by December you may change your mind. 
High clerical and accounting costs, annoyed de- 
positors and tellers with frayed nerves can make 
a banker say, “Never again!” to savings plans. 

That’s where McBee Keysort comes to the rescue. 
With pre-punched Keysort coupons as deposit slips, 


a bank needs no special tellers, no stamp inventory 
accounting and pasting, no passbook posting. Cus- 
tomers aren’t faced with waiting-line delays, tellers 
are spared wearisome details. 


One third of Christmas plan savings generally 
winds up in permanent accounts. And a savings 
plan attracts new accounts. Extra work? Yes, but 
it’s easily handled with a Keysort system. 


Now’s the time to streamline your savings plan. 
Ask the McBee man near you for the whole story. 
Or write us. 


Just sort.......count.......and file! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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No matter 


how 
the wind 


blows... 


No matter how the wind blows, a windmill is always in 


business. That’s a principle symbolizing Daystrom, 


Incorporated and its family of diversified industries. 


Daystrom operating units cover such varied fields that the 


effect of any adverse economic wind is minimized. Yet 


all benefit when the business winds blow fair. 


American Type Founders, oldest subsidiary of Daystrom, 


Incorporated, was established in 1892. It has long been the 


world’s most prominent manufacturer of graphic arts 


equipment. Today, as in World War II, it is an important 


producer of vitally needed equipment for the armed forces. 


Daystrom’s expansion program began some five years ago. 


Today this company is the parent organization of the 


operating units listed below. Their diversified operation, 


directed by integrated professional management, is 


geared to produce greater earning power and achieve 


increased stability. 


The Daystrom family: 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, INC., 
with ae at Elizabeth, N. J., and Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. Manufactures letterpress, 
offset and gravure printing presses, 
foundry type and other equipment for 
the graphic arts. 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
with headquarters at Elizabeth, N. J. 
Manufactures defense materials. 


DAYSTROM LAMINATES, INC., 
operating a plant at Daystrom, N. : 
Producer of hardwood plywoods. 


DAYSTROM FURNITURE, Eastern 
Division, at Olean and Friendship, 

. Y. Produces chromed tubular steel 
and wood dinette sets. 


DAYSTROM FURNITURE, Western 
Division, at Fullerton, Calif. 
Manufactures chromed tubular steel and 
wood dinette sets. 


DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
(formerly Frederick Hart & Co., Inc.), at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufactures sound 
recorders and electronic instruments. 
Presently in defense production. 


DAY ROM, INCORPORATED | 


(formerly ATF Incorporated) 
200 Elmora Avenue ¢ Elizabeth B, N. J. 


This advertisement is set in ATF type faces: Bulmer, Century Bold and Bernhard Modern Bold 
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“Well—how long will it be before you 
stop bringing that home from the bank 
every day?” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
trained to proceed down toward the 
floor again, thus going on almost 
forever. 

“Our public was divided as to 
whether we should follow this pro- 
cedure or grow new roots at the 
half-way mark and replant the top 
of the tree. This would have pre- 
served the original plant and re- 
moved the unsightly and leafless 15 
feet at the base. However, our pub- 
licity brought an offer of a second 
rubber tree some 15 feet high, which 
is now placed immediately beside 
the old one, so the effect is all 
right.” 

In other words, the bank seems 
assured of rubber trees ad infinitum. 


Breezy Banking 


HE June issue of Pageant maga- 

zine has a story on “the fresh new 
spirit” that’s “breezing through the 
banking world these days.” 

Under the title, ‘“‘What’s Gotten 
Into Banks?” Author MICHAEL BAK- 
ALAR recounts, in sprightly prose, 
some of the “shenanigans” they in- 
dulge in. He tells about the festivi- 
ties that attended the opening of a 
drive-in by San Diego’s Nationa! 
Trust and Savings Bank; the heli- 
copter that dropped a bather (fe- 
male) on the doorstep of the new 
drive-in at the First National Bank 
of Palm Beach; the same bank’s 
president, WILEY REYNOLDS, Jr., “a 
most ‘unbank-like’ banker who 
drives his own twin-engine plane” 
and who, a few years ago, “en- 
sconced a bevy of young ladies be- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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A BIG BANK GEARED 


FOR SPEED 


LOCK BOX H 


WIFT handling of items is a tra- 
dition at the Continental Illinois 
Bank. For more than fifty years 
banks and corporations have been 
sending their checks for collection 
to LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO. 

To our customers—to the Post 
Office—and to us, this symbol has 
always meant hurry these checks on 
their way. 

Mail in LOCK BOX H is picked 
up by our messengers at frequent 


A symbol of SPEED for more than fifty years 


intervals, night and day, seven days 
a week. Our prompt processing of 
the items is carefully geared to: 


@ mail arrival times 


@ check clearing hours in Chicago 
and other cities 


@ outbound train and plane schedules 
For all your sendings—use LOCK 


BOX H envelopes. A free supply— 
regular or air mail—on request. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Stace the war, crime and fraud loss have “growed” like Topsy! 
Every business enterprise, large or small, knowingly or unknowingly 
sustains losses from dishonesty or fraud. 

Unfortunately there’s a little larceny in most of us, and when 
company property or money sits up and whispers, “Take me home!” 
a lot of people will listen! 

The company loses money, the responsible executive loses respect 
... and society loses an honest man! 

The sad part is that in most cases minor changes in 
routine would have prevented the crime or crimes. 
To help our crime policy holders, American 


AMEKICAN MUTUAL 


Mutual has made a thorough study of methods of crime control . . . 
from the prevention of embezzlement by employees to burglaries, 
hold-ups, and forgeries! 

This important information has now been incorporated in a 70- 
page book entitled, “Crime Loss Control” . . . with diagrammatic 
charts, showing division of duties . . . and simple, easy-to-understand 
descriptions of fraud possibilities and how to prevent them. 

As a special service, we immediately sent this book free of charge to 
every American Mutual crime policy holder . . . one of the many 
extras we offer at a savings second to none! 

Next time you shop for insurance . . . we hope you'll remember 
these extras. 


... the first American 
liability insurance compony 
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em ptation ! 


( IS TOUGH ON PEOPLE AND PROFITS ) 


By Mr Friend ly 


| mM ted offe TO \ there are only a limited number of 
ra] | | a copies of our new book, “Crime Loss Control” 
\ j ... and because it will be helpful only to those 


nd \ Se) principal executives dealing in company finances, 
accou nN Ti A a we hope you'll forgive us when we say, if you 
\ . \_ wish a free copy, your request must be made on 
executive stationery of recognized companies. 


{ Write: Dept. B-3, American Mutual Liability 


n a nN 4 ig executi ves 6 142 Berkeley Street, 


© 1951, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Satisfactory results usually emerge when the Chase 
and a correspondent put their heads together 

to discuss a particular problem. For Chase service 
has the advantage of personal interest and the 
willingness to take time to understand all 


the conditions involved. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Credit information 


Around the clock mail 


pick-up 
Quick collection of items 


Participation in 
local loans with 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security 
orders 


Analyses of investment 


portfolios 
Safekeeping of securities 
Full foreign services 


Many personal services 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


hind the tellers’ counters in place of 
unglamorous males and put them in 
attractive color schemes matching 
the color scheme’’—yellow, blue and 
chartreuse. 

The article gives a long paragraph 
to the “particularly photogenic re- 
ceptionist” installed by the United 
States National Bank of Denver and 
that bank’s promotion of Braille 
checkbooks for the blind, left-hand- 
ed checkbooks, and an electric tem- 
perature indicator. 

There a report on some of the 
“dipsy-doodle banking wrinkles” in- 
troduced at the Franklin National 
Bank of Franklin Square, New York, 
by President Arthur T. Roth: “a 
door-to-door sales force, a bill-pay- 
ing service, free marionette shows, 
music, and, for the moppet trade, 
distribution of lollipops on a huge 
scale—25,000 a year.” 

The article brings in bank lobby 
displays, blood bank services, a 
bank-sponsored snake-hunt in Penn- 
sylvania, and kindred ventures and 
adventures. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” says 
Mr. Bakalar, “the revolution in 
bank behavior is under way.” 


6,013 Bank Women Officers 


SINCE 1942 the membership and re- 
search committees of the Associ- 
ation for Bank Women have been 
compiling statistics on women bank 
officers in the United States. 


“All I said was, ‘I don’t know how we'll 
ever be able to repay you’—and whoosh!, 
he grabbed it right back” 


MVAE! | 
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Yes, 


we Said 
Dictating 
Instrument! 


The world’s Smallest! Handiest! 
Simplest! at | ¥ | the cost! 


One to twenty 


An Edison first, perfected after more than six 


years of proof on the firing line! Winning the 


most sensational acclaim in the history of in- 


strument dictation! Easy to use as a telephone! 


Complete, remote control by push-buttons! 


connect to “Delivers” dictation to EDISON TELE VOICE- 


the EDISON 
TELEVOICEWRITER 


WRITER at secretary's desk. Cuts cost of instru- 


ment dictation as much as 6624%! 


y 


GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for 
this new descriptive booklet. Or, to 
arrange for a demonstration, call ‘‘EDI- 
PHONE” in your city. In Can- 

ada: Thomas A. Edison of Can- 

ada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


INCORPORATED 


Edison leleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 


EDISON, 13 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
Okay—send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE. 


COMPANY _ 


ADDRESS 


il 


| 
VS 
TELEVOICE Stations 
|_| 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


---metropolitan center of the West 
offers industrial site opportunities 


Salt Lake City ideally meets re- 
quirements of decentralization. 
Its strategic geographical loca- 
tion, at the hub of western rail 
lines, radiating to every part of 
the West, provides easy access 
to expanding Western markets 
and the heavily populated East. 


In its surrounding territory are 
found a large variety of indus- 
trial raw materials. 


Practically unlimited supplies of 
mineral fuels, and an abundance 
of water, create a source of low 


cost fuel and power. 


A progressive industrial attitude | 


is fostered by state, county, and 
municipal officials. 


Stability and good living condi- 


tions help make a contented citi- | 


zenry, provide a superior skilled- 
labor force. 


The climate is temperate—with- | 


out extremes. Throughout the 
four seasons the mean annual 


temperature is 50.9° F., while | 
relative humidity is low and | 


constant. 


Union Pacific still has many choice sites available in the Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah, areas, suitable to the peculiar needs of various types of 


industry. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include sites in 
these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 142 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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| ‘held the presidential office. 


The latest tabulation shows 6,013 
women listed in the final 1950 edi- 
tion of Rand McNally’s Bankers 
Directory. Six were “owners or part- 
ners,” 25 were board chairmen, 96 
There 
were 337 women vice-presidents, 39 
assistant vice-presidents, 532 cash- 
iers, and 4,162 assistant cashiers 
among more than a dozen official 
designations. 

The association has a current 
membership of approximately 1,200 
women who hold executive positions 
in banks. 


Thank You, Mrs. Lessels 


uR September 1950 cover, you 

may remember, was a four-color 
street map of Manhattan Island, 
spotting the location of banks for 
the possible convenience of out-of- 
towners who would be attending the 
75th annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Recently we received a letter from 
Mrs. MARJORIE B. LESSELS, librarian 
of the Concord (New Hampshire) 
High School. She said: 

“That is the clearest map of the 
city I have ever seen, and I have 
worn it out on my trips to New 
York.” She wanted two more copies 
—one for her personal use, the other 
for her school library. 

Our September 1949 cover is also 
in Mrs. LESSELS’ files and she has 
found it “most useful.’”’ That one 
was an artist’s drawing of the west- 
ern states, showing resources and 
landmarks of the region bankers 
would visit when they attended that 
year’s convention at San Francisco. 

J: C. 


“No, I haven’t the time, but I would 
think it must be about one minute to 
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Here’s a safe, easy way to handle 


As you know, the details involved in 
properly handling securities—either 
your bank’s or your customers’—can 
be troublesome and time-consuming. 


When you have a Custodian Ac- 
count at Bankers Trust you free your- 
self of the details in connection with 
the technical servicing and physical 
safeguarding of these securities. 


In addition, our location in the 
nation’s key securities market gives 
you two important advantages when 
securities are purchased or sold— 
minimum exposure to risk and 
speedy physical handling. 

Servicing of securities in a Cus- 
todian Account includes the collec- 
tion and crediting of maturing or 
called securities and all income— 
purchase and sale, receipt and de- 
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“The way we do Larry, is to have 


our Lrokers deliver the securities 
to Bankers Trust in New York for 
our Custodian Accounr. saves 


time and trouble 


livery of securities as you direct— 
notice of subscription rights and 
exchanges. Upon completion of all 
transactions you receive detailed ad- 
vices that contain the necessary data 
for tax reports. 

Your orders to buy or sell will be 
handled by Bankers Trust if you de- 
sire, or you may place them with 
your own brokers or dealers. 

Securities in a Custodian Account 
are lodged in our modern vaults, 
kept separate from those in other 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


your bank’s securities 
your customers’ securities 


accounts and are always under yout 
complete control. 

Hundreds of out-of-town banks, 
corporations, educational institu- 
tions, insurance companies and simi- 
lar organizations are using this safe, 
time-saving means of handling 
securities. 

Without obligation, you are in- 
vited to write for complete infor- 
mation. Please address Custodian 
Division, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y. 
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HERBERT E. GASTON 


Chairman and president, Export-Import 
Bank ef Washington 


be made on a business basis 

no matter by whom made, and 
in general this applies also to grants. 
This means that the loan must be 
self-sustaining, whether it is for a 
revenue project or for a public im- 
provement. If it is a revenue project 
it should yield income sufficient to 
service and pay off the loan and, in 
a country where there is a chronic 
shortage of dollars, it should result 
in the direct earning or saving of 
dollars sufficient for its service. In 
the case of a public improvement 
project the loan ought to produce 
general values to the economy which 
will result in earnings sufficient to 
accomplish the same end. 

I am speaking, of course, of inter- 
governmental loans or loans made 
by a government agency to busi- 
nesses or governmental agencies in 
a foreign country. It may be said 
that all of these loans are in a sense 
political, since they would not be 
made if it were not for an interest 
on the part of the United States in 
the welfare of the country con- 
cerned. 


C ERTAINLY all foreign loans should 


(Government lending agencies may 
be profitable, but they are not estab- 
lished primarily for the purpose of 
profit. Therefore loans, however 
good and profitable they may be 
both to the recipient country and to 
the United States, are “political” in 
the sense that they are made to 
achieve broad objectives of public 
policy. This is true even when the 
loans are made by an international 
agency. The loan is always tinged 
with the political consideration of 
wishing to promote the economic 
welfare of the particular country in 
which the loan is made and interna- 
tional political considerations enter 
into a decision whether or not to 
make the loan. 

The policy of the Export-Import 
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BANKING’S Question— 


F oreten aid has come to be a built-in part of the United States 
budget. Although heretofore it has been handled in a series of 
separate programs, it has lately been proposed that all such 
programs be consolidated and operated by a single foreign eco- 
nomic agency of the Federal Government. The theory is that 
this country will have to lend support to other countries indefi- 
nitely. In the Congress this line of reasoning is accepted only 
with considerable reservation. There are many who complain 
that we cannot support the whole world and urge that we be 
more businesslike in extending loans and gifts to other coun- 
tries. Two different views on this subject are presented below 
in answer to BANKING’s question: “To what extent should for- 
eign economic aid, including loans, be made on a political as 
against a business basis?” 


Bank of Washington is to make 
loans to serve the interests of the 
United States, both its trade inter- 
ests and general policy interests, 
which in themselves are rather dif- 
ficult to distinguish. At the same 
time it has always been definitely 
its policy to make loans that are 


payment,” and will also do some- 
thing of real value for the recipient 
country. This policy has been very 
strictly adhered to in the 17 years 
of the Bank’s life, to such an extent 
that, while in the Bank’s history 
more than $5-billion of credits have 
been authorized and there is now 


sound in the business sense, that af- outstanding $2.25-billion, the losses 


“reasonable assurance of re- have been infinitesimal. 


Mr. Gaston 


HARRIS & EWING 


BANKING 


“To What Extent Should Foreign Economic Aid, 


Including Loans, Be Made on a Political as 


Against a Business Basis?” 


KENNETH S. WHERRY 
Senator from Nebraska and member, 
Appropriations Committee 


HE question divides foreign aid 

of the American Government 

into two categories: gifts and 
loans. Gifts necessarily are made on 
nonbusiness considerations. There- 
fore, in the case of gifts, political 
considerations must predominate. An 
exception, of course, would be gifts 
of the compassionate type, such as 
to the International Children’s Fund. 
UNRRA contributions likewise fell 
into this category, our portion hav- 
ing been turned over to an interna- 
tional organization to distribute 
with no strings attached. The Bret- 
ton Woods program—our contribu- 
tions to the World Fund and World 
Bank—are still other examples 
where the political benefits to the 
United States which the authors of 
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the programs may have had in mind 
could be at best only general and 
elusive. Such programs, therefore, 
large though they be, bring to the 
United States no assured political 
quid pro quo. 

Passing next to a gift program 
such as the ERP as it has actually 
operated, political fruit was expect- 
ed to grow from the liberal sowing 
of dollars abroad. In its original 
concept, of course, the ERP was of- 
fered to all Europe, including the 
Communist portion. The fact that 
the USSR pushed aside the hand 
which offered ERP help, coupled 
with the great worsening of politi- 
cal relations between East and West 
in the years since then, has made 
of the ERP a program completely 
political in purpose. 

Economic aid for military pur- 
poses similarly is political in char- 
acter. I have serious doubt on the 
accomplishments of the lavish gifts 


Senator 
Wherry 


HARRIS & EWING 


we have been making in various 
ways since 1945. We are having to 
buy the political results, real or fan- 
cied, over and over again. Lasting 
friendship or gratitude cannot be 
bought. 

We are informed that we never 
dare stop. It all started with war- 
time lend-lease—that fire hose we 
were to lend our neighbor which he 
was later to return. 

American Government loans to 
foreign countries should have a bus- 
inesslike character, liberal though 
the terms may be. The chief char- 
acteristic of sound loans is that 
they both can be and should be re- 
paid in accordance with their terms. 
This is the honorable procedure for 
both giver and receiver. 

A loan full of clauses, for the 
purpose of escape, is not business- 
like, and should not be called a loan. 

Whenever the United States Gov- 
ernment gives aid or lends it, the 
primary factor is political. When we 
put millions and billions of dollars 
directly or indirectly at the disposal 
of the State Department in this way, 
and do it again and again, we are 
in effect multiplying that depart- 
ment’s appropriations and furnish- 
ing sinews for expansion of the 
socialistic objectives of the Truman- 
Acheson Administration. 


Tue aim of our Government should 
be to get out of international social- 
ism through international money- 
lending, and channel these opera- 
tions into private enterprise. 
Supersalesmen of the Administra- 
tion in the past have given Congress 
rosy promises on what would be ac- 
complished by loans and gifts to 
foreign governments. It would be 
well to dust off these promises and 
consider how they turned out, when 
the Administration again tries to 
dip into the taxpayers’ pockets for 
new grants and loans in the biggest 
give-away show on earth. 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 


NEW 
BUSINESSES... 


Think of 
PEOPLES 


Over a hundred firms have located 
new plants or other operations in the 
Pittsburgh district in the past few 
years. Railroads operating in the area 
have invested over a million dollars 
in new equipment. A $26,000,000 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport to be 
completed soon, is within 20 minutes 
of the Golden Triangle. 

With these and other improve- 
ments, Pittsburgh is enjoying one of 
the biggest booms in its history. 
Industrial expansion alone amounts 
to a billion dollars, and an equal 
amount is going into other commercial 
and civic construction projects. 

With 18 offices in the area, Peoples 
First National has a first hand knowl- 
edge of business, gained in its many 
dealings with diversified industry “all 
around the town.”’ Peoples First 
National is a wise choice as your 
correspondent bank. We welcome the 
privilege of serving you. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Correspondent Bank Department 
P.O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F.D.I.C. 


‘AROUND: 


OUR... 
BANK: 


HE rather crusty old gentleman 

stalked up to the cashier and 
complained, “Here it is, the tenth 
of the month, and I haven’t had my 
bank statement yet.” 

“Just have a seat here, please,” 
said the cashier, “and I'll investi- 
gate.” 

Inquiry in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment showed that the statement 
and cancelled vouchers had been 
sent out in the mail with the other 
statements more than a week before. 

“Are you sure you didn’t get it 
in the mail and then perhaps mis- 
lay it?’ asked the cashier. 

“What kind of an envelope did 
you mail it in?” countered the old 
gentleman. ‘‘Here’s one I got in my 
box at the post-office but it didn’t 
have a thing in it—you just mailed 


it to me empty.” And he pulled out 
of his pocket a business envelope 
with the familiar window, of the 
type used for mailing statements, 
and with the bank’s return address 
in the upper left-hand corner. “I 
found this in my box last week with 
nothing in it.” 

After considerable explanation 
that the envelope could not have 
reached him unless the name on the 
statement showed through the win- 
dow, the disgruntled customer sud- 
denly recalled that he had examined 
the vouchers the envelope had con- 
tained and had put them in the glove 
compartment of his car for further 
checking, while the empty envelope 
was carefully placed in his coat 
pocket with the other mail—and all 
was well. 


Sur was a good stenographer and 
did her work well, but she was 
slightly ‘“clock-eyed” in the after- 
noons. Not so, in the mornings. Early 
in the day she was apparently ob- 
livious to time, for she was usually 
from 10 minutes to half an hour late 
checking in. After a while, her su- 
pervisor spoke to her gently about 
it, asking her if it wasn’t possible 
for her to get there on time. “Oh, I 
suppose I could,” she assented, 


gloomily, “if I’d just get up as soon 
as the alarm goes off, and then hurry 
a little. But, honestly, it always 
seems to me the days are so much 
longer when you get to work on 
time!” 


* * 


H: was one of those belligerent- 
appearing individuals who figure 
that rules, as far as they are con- 
cerned, are made to be broken. When 
he incorporated his business, he 
came into the bank to open a new 
account for the corporation. “But I 
don’t want to have the signature 
show the ‘Incorporated’,” he said. 
“I intend to keep on with the old 
account for a while, too.” 

“But how will the bookkeepers 
know which account the checks 
should be charged to?” asked the 
employee whose duty it was to han- 
dle new accounts. 

“They don’t need to know!” 
barked the customer. “When those 
checks get back to me, cancelled, I'll 
charge them myself to the accounts 
I want them charged to.” 

“But we can’t have two accounts 
in exactly the same name,” timidiy 
explained the clerk. 

“Why not—if I take the responsi- 
bility?” growled the merchant. “Un- 
til I get this thing going a while I 
want to be free to charge the checks 
to whichever account is best for my 
business—that’s entirely up to me.” 

It was all too much for the baffled 
young lady. She turned him over to 
an officer and let them fight it out. 


BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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GIVE THIS Special Sewice 


YOUR CUSTOMERS TRAVELING 


Build profit and good- 
will by providing this safe, 
inexpensive and conve- 
nient form of travel funds 
for your customers — ac- 
ceptable at par at char- 


tered banks everywhere in 
Canada. 


TRAVELERS CHECKS of 


Canadas First Sauk 
Bank of Montreal Travelers Checks—backed by a record 
of complete safety and unexcelled service over 130 years— 
provide a travel-fund instrument payable in Canadian 


dollars that is unsurpassed for Americans visiting north of 
the border on business or pleasure. 


The rate of exchange is definitely established for your 
customer at the time of purchase. You will enhance his 
good-will and increase your profits by selling him Bank 
of Montreal Travelers Checks. 


To arrange for the sale of these checks by your bank is simple . . . 
Address your request for particulars—by letter or telegram—to: Superin- TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
tendent, Foreign Department, Bank of Montreal, Place d Armes, Montreal, 
Que. or any of our U.S. offices mentioned below. 


BANK OF MONTREAL ... Gesadas Bank 
OVER 550 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA C@oast-to- Coast 


NEW YORK AGENCY . . . 64 Wall Street, 5 ° CHICAGO OFFICE . . . 27 South LaSalle Street, 3 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE . 


RESOURCES 


. . Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) 333 California Street, 4 
$ 2 BILLION 
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Bankers Trust Announces 
Fifth Merger 


A’ the fifth in a series of mergers 
begun in July of last year, 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY of New 
York announced plans for acquiring 
the COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY. 

Commercial’s statement of March 
31, 1951, showed deposits of $192- 
million and loans of over $63-million. 

Its president, JOHN M. BUDINGER, 
and vice-president, WILLIAM T. 
TAYLOR, become vice-presidents and 
directors of Bankers Trust. 

Commercial National’s office be- 
comes the 14th in New York City 
for Bankers. Previous mergers had 
for the first time provided it with 
offices outside of Manhattan, namely, 
in Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens. 


GuRNEY P. Hoop has been suc- 
ceeded as Commissioner of Banks of 
North Carolina by WILLIAM W. 
JONES, formerly treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the State Employees 
Credit Union. Mr. Hoop had held the 
office for 20 years. 


JOHN J. BARRY, vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, in charge of advertising and 
public relations, has been named 
public relations chairman of Metro- 
politan Boston’s Red Feather cam- 
paign for 1952. 


WILLIAM G. RABE, chairman of the 
directors’ trust committee, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York, 
has been elected to the board of the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company. 


JESSE W. TAPP, vice-president of 
the Bank of America, San Francisco, 
and a member of the A.B.A. Agri- 
cultural Commission, has been ap- 
pointed special agricultural adviser 
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“Heard Alen 


O 


to Economic Stabilizer Eric A. 
Johnston. Mr. TAPP will also be liai- 
son officer between the Economic 
Stabilization Agency and such Gov- 
ernment agencies as the Department 
of Agriculture, Defense Production 
Administration and the National 
Production Authority. 


Mrs. ETTA WILLIAMS KENT, wife 
of Fred I. Kent, director of Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, and 


long prominent nationally in the 
American Bankers Association, died 
on May 5. She and. Dr. Kent had 
observed their 60th wedding anni- 
versary just two weeks before her 
death. 


W. A. B. Iuirr, formerly loan di- 
rector of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, is 
now assistant to the president, a new 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


The OLSONS won over the JOHNSONS 15 to 12 in an at- 
tendance “contest” at the annual Ninth District bankers con- 
ference of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 


The Johnsons, beginning at the lower 
left and following up the “J” are: H. 
O., State Bank of Darfur, Minn.; R. H., 
Drayton State Bank, Drayton, N. D.; 


Elmer B., Forest Lake (Minn.) State 
Bank; Gust J., Washburn (Wisc.) 
State Bank; Roy H., First National 
Bank, Negaunee, Mich.; R. B., State 
Bank of Clarks Grove, Minn.; Russell 
E., Winthrop (Minn.) State Bank; 
Edgar, Merchants & Miners State Bank, 
Calumet, Mich.; H. M., First National 
Bank, Farmington, Minn.: Hiram, First 
State Bank, Fountain, Minn.; Harvey 
M., First National Bank, 


Estelline, S. D. 


Fairmont, 
Minn.; Walter K., Farmers State Bank, 


Forming the letter “O” are the Olsons, 
13 of them from Minnesota banks. 
Clockwise from “6 o’clock”’ are: L. L., 
First National Bank, Barnesville; Hild- 
ing J., Western National Bank, Duluth; 
Earl E., Duluth National Bank; C. ¢ 

First National Bank, Osakis; O. R., 
Citizens State Bank, Barrett; Lynn S., 
First National Bank, Cloquet; John M., 
Gladstone State Savings Bank; Jesse, 
State Bank of Redwood Falls; Clarence 
R., Poplar (Wisc.) State Bank; Otto 
G., Home State Bank, Kandiyohi; Silas, 
First National Bank, Minneapolis; Oscar 
A., Jr., First National Bank, Braham; 
P. V., Northwest Security State Bank, 
Sioux Falls (S.D.); John G., Citizens 
National Bank, Madelia; E. W., Security 

State Bank, Ellendale 
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John J. Anton, Vice-President in charge 
of Division F, discusses with correspon- 
dent bankers their problems of bank man- 
agement, earnings, and bond portfolio; 
and explains the recently inaugurated 
Rapid Router. This new service provides 
even faster collection of checks and other 
items. It is one of the reasons so many 
banks have found it profitable to maintain 
correspondent relationships with The First. 


DIVISION F 


Joun J. ANTON, ice-President 
Gaytorp A. Freeman, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
Me vin H. Tutes, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Verne L. Bartiine, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Epwarp DEcKER, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Cuarves Newnuatt, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Joun S. GLEASON, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Victor C. von Mepinec, Asst. Cashier 
Lawrence J. Berry, Asst. Cashier 
H. Stantey Pickrorp, Asst. Cashier 
Ernest J. HULTGREN, Asst. Cashier 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO 
SINCE 1863 
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You get better results when 
you talk the same language 


Under the unique Divisional Organization of The First National Bank of Chicago, 
the officers of each division are intimately acquainted with the activities, trends, 
and problems of the industries on which they concentrate their efforts. 

Division F, for instance, deals exclusively with providing financial services to 
other banks and bankers:—collection and loan facilities; credit information; 
foreign banking, bond, and trust services; assistance in tax, insurance, planning, 
remodelling, and personnel problems; and many out-of-the-ordinary services. 


No matter what business you are in—no matter whether it is large or small — 
you and the particular group of officers of The First National Bank with whom 
you discuss your financial requirements — thoroughly understand each other. 


And... you get better results when you talk the same language. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livincston, President 


V. Ampere, Vice-President Huco A. ANpDERSON, Vice-President 


Water M. Heymann, ice-President Herpert P. Snyper, ice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


DEARBORN, MONROE AND CLARK STREETS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY of Los Angeles County— 
covering production of radio and television equipment, 
phonographs, radar and related detection apparatus, etc. 
—employs over 12,900 persons, has a payroll exceeding 
$47,000,000 a year. 


ELECTRONIC 
CALIFORNIA 


Another facet of many-sided industrial Cali- 
fornia is Electronics. To this industry —as to all 
California industries and to individuals in every 
walk of life—Security-First National Bank pro- 
vides a complete range of banking service through 
132 Offices and Branches in key communities 
from mid-California to Mexico. 

And Security offers complete service for cor- 
respondents. Banks in all sections of the United 
States and overseas are using it. 

Would a Pacific Coast correspondent be useful 
to you? We would be glad to serve you. Address 
inquiries to Banks and Bankers Dept. 


RESOURCES OVER 12 BILLION DOLLARS 
MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton 
President 


Chester A. Rude 
Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. Craig 
Vice-President 


C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
staff office. He will aid President 
EUGENE R. BLACK and ROBERT L, 
GARNER, vice-president and general 
manager, advising them on general 
policies and assisting in the bank’s 
relations with member governments. 
Mr. ILIFF’S successor as loan direc- 
tor is A. S. G. Hoar, formerly assis- 
tant loan director. 


Charles G. Dawes 


CHARLES G. DAWES, Vice- 
president of the United States 
under Calvin Coolidge and founder- 
chairman of City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, died on 
April 23. 

General DAWEs first became known 
nationally in the public utilities field; 
but as early as 1892 he published 
The Banking System of the United 
States, the first of his many books. 
He was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency from 1897 to 1902 under Presi- 
dent McKinley, and later in 1902 
organized the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. 

In 1920 General DAWEs led a pub- 
lic campaign for increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Federal Government 
by installing a national budget and 
coordinating the executive depart- 
ments. When the budget system was 
authorized by law, he became—under 
President Harding—the first Direc- 
tor of the Budget. 

He was author of the Dawes Plan 
for German Reparations, an achieve- 
ment that won him the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

He served as U. S. Ambassador to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Charles G. Dawes 
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«| WHAT DOES THIS 
: MEAN TO YOU? 


ee EADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS OF x 


: ‘Ahristmas.d 


~ BY THE INCORPORATED 
“a ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 
ia: ORIGINATORS OF THE 
‘ed CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 
‘ed PAYMENT 
ks. NUMBER 
ur- 
Si- 
102 
m- 

DUE THIS WEEK: 

> \ 
ont 
ind 
rt- 
yas 
jer It identifies you to the people in your community who 
ec- look for this emblem when they join the Christmas Club. In Institutions using the services of 
™ Christmas Club, A Corporation 
an It reminds the Christmas Club member of the weekly a 
ace payment due. 12% of members have opened savings accounts 

9 

to 30% of members have made loans 


It assures you of a service that constantly promotes the 


0 
services you offer to the public. 21 % of members rented safe deposit boxes 


It indicates the organization that originated the Christmas 54% of members have opened checking accounts 
Club plan and has for 41 years maintained the confidence 
of its customer financial institutions and of the public that A Christmas Club, A Corporation, sales representative can 
they serve. show you how to achieve the same results for your bank. 


It attracts permanent customers. 
It represents an organization that researches for the facts 


that build savings, build character, and build business 


for banks. 


K Corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Banks that use the services of Christmas Club, 
A Corporation, are banks that grow. 


BUILDS SAVINGS * BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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SERVICE 
Maintaining an inti- 
mate, personalized 


correspondent serv- 
ice. 


Ys 


POLICY 


To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks 
rather than compete 
for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


Public National 


Bank and Trust Company 
of New York 


Established 1908 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of 
service in this field, 
assuring a knowl- 
edge of requirements 
and valuable assist- 
‘ance, 


Member: New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


YOUR EXPENSIVE OFFICE MACHINE 
IS SAFE ON A 
“NON-CAPSIZABLE” 
OFFICE MACHINE STAND 


TUSCO STANDS ARE ADAPTABLE TO 
OVER 95% OF ALL OFFICE MACHINES 


Tusco Stands provide a combination of 
strength, stability, operator comfort and 
beauty available in no other office machine 
stand. Equipped with an adjustable ball 
foot the TUSCO Stand provides solid sup- 
port for the heaviest, most active machines 
on the most uneven floors. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
1940 Stanley Ave 
ESTABLISHED 1921 


Detroit 8, Mich 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
the Court of St. James’s, and under 
President Hoover was head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
After resigning the latter position 
in 1932, he organized the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company in 
Chicago. 


Centenarian Banker 


A. GRAHAM, president of the 

¢ First National Bank of Pryor, 
Oklahoma, and chairman of the First 
National Bank, Vinita, Oklahoma, 
celebrated his 100th birthday on 
May 18. 

The entire city of Pryor, which 
has received many benefactions from 
Mr. GRAHAM, including the recent 
gift of a $280,000 municipal electric 
plant, was in on the party. 

May 18 was also Convention Day 
for the Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion, which sent greetings to the 
banker. Another greeter was JAMES 
E. SHELTON, president of the Amer- 
can Bankers Association, who was a 
guest of the OBA. 

Mr. GRAHAM was an organizer of 
the First National Bank at Vinita 
and has been a director ever since— 
a period of 59 years. He has missed 


“very, very few meetings,” says the 
bank’s president, GEORGE M. REEVES. 

In 1900 Mr. GRAHAM organized the 
First National Bank of Pryor and 
is still active in an advisory ca- 
pacity. He walks to his office in that 
kank daily—and takes longer walks 


W. A. Graham 


if he feels the need for more exer- 
cise. His principal hobby is sending 
postcards to his friends; most of the 
messages are in verse. 


HENRY J. Court, formerly of the 
Bank of America, is now a vice- 
president of the Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, in the correspondent 
bank division. He is a former mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, and at- 
tended The Graduate School of 
Banking. At Bank of America he 
was in the corporation and bank 
relations division. 


WILLIAM D. VAN DYKE, formerly 
a sales representative for Radio Sta- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 


Among the 30 men recently inducted into the Chase National 
Bank American Legion Post No. 1674 was Chase President 
Percy J. Ebbott (front row, second from left). Mr. Ebbott 
was an Air Force Captain in World War I. The Post has 300 
members, all New York employees of the bank 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Hundreds of Bankers use our Field Warehouse Service in 
connection with Warehouse Receipt Loans against raw 
materials and finished products stored right on their cus- 
tomers’ own premises. These Bankers tell us they like our 
knowledge of storage methods and our simplified inven- 
tory control, certified stock reports, frequent physical 
inventories. Their customers find our storage charges 
reasonable and they welcome this method of getting addi- 
tional working cash, which is so essential now in face of 
rising costs, higher taxes and heavier payrolls. 


* 
OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. e Healey Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ¢ 60 State St., Boston 9, 

Mass. ¢ 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. ¢ 173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 

Ill. ¢ Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas © National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. ¢ 121 W. 

Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. ¢ 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. ¢ 39-45 

No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 404 St. Charles St., New Orleans 12, La. ¢16 So. 

Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. © Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 
8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. ¢ 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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ON JUNE 30, 1951 
CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
WILL SHORTEN ITS TITLE TO 


THE HANOVER BANK 


A CENTURY AGO The Hanover Bank was established at 
Hanover Square, New York. In 1929 it was merged with the 
Central Union Trust Company to form the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company. Now for the purpose of simplifi- 
cation and to conform to common usage, the shorter corporate 
title has been adopted. 

No change will be involved in the operations of the bank 
or in the services rendered. The Hanover Bank will continue 
its complete banking facilities and its modern and compre- 
hensive Trust Department... - and will be known for the 


correspondents it keeps. 


500 banks, in all parts of the Nation, have been correspond- 
ents of The Hanover Bank for more than half a century. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


tion WMC, Memphis has been named 
public relations director for the 
Union Planters National Bank and 
Trust Company in that city. 


OBERT M. HANES, president of 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
a past president of the American 
Bankers Association, has been 
named to the National Policy Board 
of the American Assembly. The ob- 
jective of the Assembly is “to 
clarify and increase the understand- 
ing of issues important to the Amer- 
ican people.” 


Dr. ARTHUR A. BRIGHT JR., has 
taken a one-year leave of absence 
from his position as industrial econ- 
omist for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston to serve as director of re- 
search for the Committee of New 
England. The Committee was or- 
ganized to study the effects of Fed- 
eral Government policies on the 
region’s economy. 


The Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank has added to its board of trus- 
tees RALPH M. EASTMAN, vice-presi- 
dent of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany. 


Otis A. THOMPSON, president of 
the National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Norwich, New York, recently 
observed his 50th anniversary as a 
banker. Mr. THOMPSON has been 


This portrait of James G. Blaine, presi- 
dent of the Marine Midland Trust Com- | 
pany, Buffalo, and former president of 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, was painted by his wife, Irina 
Blaine, and presented to the Chamber 


‘What might happen’ 
won't happen 


when you specify YA L E 


course—know it as a house- 
hold word—a synonym for fine 
security locks. 
But did you know that YALE 
‘makes many kinds of equipment 
for specific applications in your 
business? Yes, there are YALE 
locks and safety devices for bank 
vaults, doors and deposit boxes— 
equipment that anticipates and pre- 
vents so many of the emergencies 
and risks that can cause you worry. 
Thousands of banking execu- 


KNOW the name YALE, of 


Yale 120-Hour 
Time Lock Move- 
ments give you free- 
dom from weekend 
worry and annoyance, 
give you a full meas- 
ure of extra security, 
even under the most 
extreme conditions. 


Yale Safe Deposit Locks, 
Series No. 5705. In this 
series are good security lever 
tumbler locks for door sizes 
from 11/4, to 10 inches. Flat or 
corrugated keys for both renter 


and guard. Many other types of 
safe deposit locks available. 


tives the country over can tell you 
that YALE’s 83 years of experience 
in developing security equipment 
plus YALE service is a hard com- 
bination to beat. Both are avail- 
able to you at any time. 

For help with a specific prob- 
lem, for information about any of 
the products shown below, or for 
all the facts on our complete line, 
write: The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. S-406, 
Stamford, Conn. (In Canada, St. 
Catharines, Ontario.) 


Yale Emergency 
Vault Ventilator. A 
turn of the handle inside 
the vault forces in a con- 
tinuous stream of fresh 
air, provides light and 
communication, prevents 
panic and costly emer- 
gency rescues of trapped 
personnel, 


YALE & TOWNE 


YALE is the registered trademark of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
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MISTAKES 


ARE IMPOSSIBLE 


Windows, Amount 
Always in Register! 


Se fecurate! 


+. They wrap all coins from 1¢ to 
$1.00 so accurately — they're 
manufactured on specially de- 


signed machines to give this 


Free 
Samples- 


precision — any chance of error 
is eliminated. Patented Red Win- 


dows not only reveal amount 
WRITE 


TODAY 
To 
DEPT. N 


and denomination but give ease 
of visibility. Unmatched by com- 
petition, these Wrappers are 
the biggest sellers in America. 


MISSCURI 
Worlds Largest Mfr of Coin Wreppers 


so.ves vous Coin 


HANNIBAL 


the New 
Streamlined 


Gx. COIN CHANGER 


In banks, chain and department 
stores, financial institutions, fac- 
tories, PX’s, ticket offices, etc.— 
wherever quick, accurate change 
making is a problem—they all 
say the new M P Jr. semi-auto- 
matic is tops. Modern stream- 
lining does it. Provides both bet- 
ter appearance and smoother, 
more efficient operation. And the 
clincher—with ail its features, 
the M P Jr. is actually the lowest 
priced streamline design changer 
on the market. At leading sta- 


SMALLER 
8’x 10’x 
LIGHTER 
9 pounds net 
Exclusive 
feature— 
hidden 
currency 
and check 
, box under 
removable 
top tray. 


Send literature on M P Jr. and nearest dealer's name. | 
Name 
Address 
Cit 
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tionery and office supply dealers. 


J. F. O’Donnell John J. Kubach 
chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mission, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and is a former director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. He was elected president of 
the National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in 1938. 


The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York an- 
nounces promotion of JAMES F. 
O’DONNELL and JOHN J. KUBACH 
to vice-presidencies. 


SIDNEY A. TRUNDLE has been made 
a vice-president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York. Mr. 
TRUNDLE, with the Fifth Avenue & 
43rd Street office, is an alumnus of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 


JOHN J. O’MEARA has joined the 
staff of the Mercantile National 
Bank, Dallas, as vice-president. He 
was formerly assistant vice-presi- 


Artist Lumen 


M. Winter works on a 15'x 30’ 


Sidney A. Trundle John J. O Meara 
dent of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis and its special representa- 
tive in several southern states. 


CLARENCE FRANCIS, chairman of 
the board of General Foods Corpor- 
ation, New York, has been elected 
a class B director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Lewis H. BROWN, chairman of 
Johns-Manville Corporation. 


GEORGE H. ZIMMERMAN, chairman 
and president, Wm. Cameron & Co,, 
Waco, Texas, has been elected a 
Class B director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas. He succeeds 
the late J. R. MiLAm for the unex- 
pired portion of a term ending De- 
cember 31, 1951. 


ANTHONY Poss, trust officer, Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland, re- 


tired May 1 after having been with 


mural, 


“Fishermen,” for the new branch of the East Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Savings Bank. The picture symbolizes man at 


| 
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work for the future 
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£. H. Dunckelmann Edward Streeter 


the bank since November, 1916. He 
was for many years educational di- 
rector of Cleveland Chapter, A.LB. 


EDWARD H. DUNCKELMANN, as- 
sistant cashier of The Public Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of New York Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. He is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking, class of 1946. 


EDWARD STREETER, vice-president 
of the Bank of New York and Fifth 
Avenue Bank and author of Father 
of the Bride, has been elected a 
trustee of The Bank for Savings in 
the City of New York. 


News About Banks 


The FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK of Los Angeles re- 
cently celebrated its 80th anniver- 
sary. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Fred F. Florence, president, Republic 
National Bank, Dallas, in front of Fred 
F. Florence Hall. The building named 
in his honor is one of three new struc- 
tures in the new Southwestern Legal 
€enter of Southern Methodist University 
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STATISTICS 


Figures can be misleading at times, 
especially when they are slanted 
towards the predetermined objec- 
tive of the statistician. At other 
times they can be most revealing, 
particularly when they make us more 
conscious of an existing condition 
which has significance to us. 


A case in point concerns the size of 
checking account balances thruout 
the country. Some of them are very 
large indeed, but 95% are less than 
$5,000 and, of this majority group, 
the average is $536.78—or at least 
that is what it was last year and it prob- 
ably has not changed much since. 


Well, this comes as no surprise but 
it does re-emphasize the fact that 
the normal market reached by banks 
is made up of little fellows. This 
conclusion, in turn, encourages us to 
step up the program of merchan- 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


dising to the masses. As we pointed 
out way back in the 30’s, ‘retail 
banking needs more salesmen,” and 
these little bits of factual informa- 
tion give added weight to that 
viewpoint. 


Despite the forty million checking 
accounts in existence at this time, 
each year those two million people 
who never saw an elephant similarly 
never had checking accounts, and 
they should have them. The right 
to issue their own “‘personal cur- 
rency”’ is something in which they 
would take pride and for which they 
would be willing to pay. The oppor- 
tunity to acquaint them with the 
importance of this precision-built 
disbursing machine is before us 
all the time and presents a con- 
stant challenge to reach this ever- 
changing group of prospects. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST PAUL 


Sikes-seated executives sail through the day in 


serene comfort. They are relaxed . . . at ease 
.. able to think and act with confidence. The 


1779SE is a true “luxury liner”. . . 


gener- 


ously proportioned with aristocratic lines so 
befitting your executive office. Rich, top-grain 


leather covered back and seat. 
And the famous Sikes spring 
edge seat practically eliminates 
under-leg pressure. See your 
nearby Sikes office furniture 
dealer. Tell him 

you would like a 

“comfort - cruise” 

in one of these lux- 

uriously impres- 
sive chairs. 


The Sikes Company, Inc. 
24 CHURCHILL ST. 
BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


1780SE 
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LTHOUGH we have been in business for over 100 
years . . . more installations of Mosler bank protective 
equipment were made in 1950 than in any other year. 
But what makes us even prouder is the fact that, for more 
than a century, no Mosler bank vault has ever failed to give 
complete protection. 

Neither fact, however, is likely to surprise any banker. 
For, after all, over 70% of the nation’s banks (and leading 
businesses) rely on Mosler protective equipment. 


% Mosler Safe “””....... 


World’ s largest builders of safes and vaults... Mosler built the 
U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous bank 
vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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AMONG THE HUNDREDS OF BANK INSTALLATIONS MADE 
BY MOSLER IN 1950, ALONE: 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST NATIONAL BANK __B. B. & E. CORP. St. Louis, Mo. FIRST NATIONAL BANK Altus, Okla. 
Birmingham, Alc. WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK Phoenix, Ariz. Helena, Mont. Ponca City, Okla. 
NATIONAL BANK OF EASTERN ARK AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
Forrest City, “Ark. Sidney, Nebr. Sapulpa, Okla. 
NEVADA BANK OF COMMERCE THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SECURITY FIRST ee Colif Reno, Nevada Eugene, Oregon 
: “NATIONAL STATE CAPITAL BANK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
BANK OF AMERICA Son Francisco, Calif. Coacoca, N. H. Portland, Oregon 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK = Lamar, Colo. FIRST SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
COLORADO STATE BANK Denver, Colo. Paterson, N. J. Oregon 
eS Elizabeth, N. J. Portland, Oregon 
PHOENIX ST. BANK & TRUST CO. FAIRLAWN-RADBURN bey nj, THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK Erie, Penn. 
Hartford, Conn. U. S. NATIONAL BANK Johnstown, Penn. 
RIVERSIDE TRUST CO. Hartford, Conn. CENTRAL PENN NATIONAL BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK Dover, Del. Passaic-Clifton, N. J. Philadelphia, Penn. 
CHASE FEDERAL SAVINGS &LOANASSN. FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Miami Beach, Florida Paterson, N. J. THE SAVINGS FUND 
PHILADELPHIA 
BANK OF GEORGIA Atlanta, Ga. FIRST NATIONAL BANK Melrose, N. M. SOCIETY Philadelphia, Penn. 
C & S$ NATIONAL BANK Atlanta, Ga, EAST BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK TRADESMENS NATIONAL BANK & 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK Brooklyn, N. Y. TRUST CO. Philadelphia, Penn. 
Brunswick, Ga. DIME SAVINGS BANK Brooklyn,N. Y. MELLON NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
COLUMBUS BANK & a aie GREATER N. Y. SAVINGS BANK Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK & 
FOURTH NATIONAL —<" ie MARINE TRUST CO. Buffalo, N. Y. TRUST CO. Pittsburgh, Penn. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. M & T TRUST CO. Buffalo, N.Y. INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. Providence, R. |. 
Macon,Ga. CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. FIRST NATIONAL BANK Greenville, S. C. 
SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST CO. Gloversville, N.Y. THIRD NATIONAL BANK Nashville, Tenn. 
Savannah, Go. UNION TRUST CO. Jamestown, N.Y. CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK Austin, Texas 
IDAHO FIRST NATIONAL BANK HERKIMER COUNTY TRUST CO. 
Boise, Idaho Little Falls, N.Y, -FT- WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. BANK OF MANHATTAN CO. 
Chicago, lil. New York, N. Y. —— — Antonio, Texas 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BRONX SAVINGS BANK New York,N.Y. THE WAGGONER NATIONAL BANK 
Crown Point, ind. CHASE NATIONAL BANK Vernon, Texas 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK New York, N. Y. WALKER BANK & TRUST CO. 
Ind. CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST CO. Salt Lake City, Utah 
ae oe New York, N.Y. GRANITE SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
vind. _ NATIONAL CITY BANK OF N. Y. Barre, Vermont 
FIRST STATE BANK Britt, lowa New York, N. Y. CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
FIRST STATE BANK Pittsburg, Kan. 9TH FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. Alexandria, Va. 
LINCOLN BANK & TRUST CO. New York,N. Y. SOUTHERN BANK OF NORFOLK 
Louisville, Ky. § METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. Norfolk, Va. 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. New York,N.Y. BANK OF VIRGINIA Richmond, Va. 
Monroe, La. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. HOME INSURANCE CO. Richmond, Va. 
OUACHITA NATIONAL BANK New York,N.Y. RESERVE BANK 
Monroe, la. NEW YORK TRUST CO. New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
PAN AMERICAN LIFE hy eons, lo, SWISS BANK New York,N.Y. NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
GENESEE VALLEY TRUST CO. Seattle, Wash. 


MAINE SAVINGS BANK Portland, Maine 


Rochester,N.Y. SEATTLE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
COUNTY TRUST CO. Baltimore, Md. UNION TRUST CO. Rochester, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
EQUITABLE TRUST CO. Baltimore, Md. “FIRST TRUST & DEPOSIT CO. SEATTLE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SUBURBAN NATIONAL BANK Syracuse, N. Y. ik edie 
Silver Spring, Md. LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK & TRusT.Co. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
GREAT BARRINGTON SAVINGS BANK ONONDAGA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK ereasmetienns 
Syracuse, N.Y. RAWLINS NATIONAL BANK 
SYRACUSE SAVINGS BANK Wess 
GRANITE co. Mass. Syracuse, N.Y, BANCO DE CREDITO REAL DE MINAS 
WELLESLEY TIONA! ‘io de Janeiro, Brazil 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Montreal, Canada 
Detroit, Mich, PEOPLES LOAN & SAVINGS res 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK Statesville, N. C. 


Toronte, Canada 
St. Cloud, Minn, FIRST NATIONAL BANK Drake,N.D. DE BOGOTA Bogota, Columbia 


THE PEOPLES BANK Ripley, Miss. THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. Cincinnati, O. BANCO DE COMERCIO S. A. 
PARK NATIONAL BANK Kansas City, Mo. PREBLE COUNTY NATIONAL BANK Mexico City, Mexico 
SOUTHEAST STATE BANK Eaton,O. BANCO DE VENEZUELA 


Kansas City, Mo. FIRST NATIONAL BANK Middletown, O. 


Caracas, Venezuela 


Many of the banks above have been customers of The Mosler Safe Company for over 75 years 
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Banks in four Ports 
that operate as one 


This Bank’s Tri-state organization offers a long- 

established Pacific Coast banking connection that, 

by policy and practice, is one institution, under one 

management, with one responsibility and one com- 
mon purpose. 


STATE That common purpose is to give customers not only 
SERVICE an intimate and specialized ocal service, but the full 
benefit of our Coastwide experience and facilities, 


| as well. 
You will not find this unique service elsewhere. 


IN CALIFORNIA San Francisco 
Head Office: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Mission Branch: 16TH & JULIAN AVE. 


IN OREGON Portland 
ice 330 S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Member 


Federal My IN WASHINGTON 
Deposit i] 


Seattle Tacoma 
Insurance 


815 Second Ave. 1011 Pacific Ave. 


Corporation 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Incorporated in 1864 


COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 38-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $13,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, 
Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative —Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


| 
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On May 1 the HUDSON Coin 
NATIONAL BANK, Jersey City, | 
brated completion of its first 
years. Each member of the staff— 
except the officers—received gq 
United States Savings Bond. The 
board of directors, in a message to 
each individual, said it “recognizes 
that the success of the bank is due, 
in no small measure, to the loyalty 
and efficiency of the staff.” 


Merger of THE WATERTOWN 
(Connecticut) TRUST COMPANY into 
THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY of 
Waterbury has been approved by 
the boards of both banks. When 
the consolidation is completed, Co- 
LONIAL TRUST’S assets will exceed 
$35-million. 


The St. JOHNS (Michigan) Na- 
TIONAL BANK is in newly modernized 
quarters. 


An estimated 25 percent of the 
population of Provo, Utah, spent a 
recent Saturday afternoon at the 
formal opening of the remodeled lo- 
cal branch of FIRST SECURITY BANK 
OF UTAH. Nearly 5,000 people at- 
tended and carried away the bank’s 
gifts of orchids and savings banks. 


The WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS 
BANK, Brooklyn, New York, has 
published a cloth-bound book to cele- 
brate “The First Hundred Years.” 
The book is lavishly illustrated with 
drawings, old maps, and some full- 
color paintings. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 


Albert A. Fulk, a founding director of 
the American Trust Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, was honored for 47 years 
of service to the bank. In the photo- 
graph Mr. Fulk, seated, holds a sheaf 
of congratulatory telegrams. Watching, 
left to right, are the American’s presi- 
dent, L. L. Matthews; Vice-president and 
Trust Officer L. O. Titus; and Mayor 
George A. Schock of South Bend 
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YOUR TELLER SAID TO ASK YOU IF 
THIS INDORSEMENT IS ALL RIGHT! 


Do your teller 


OK! 
SEND FOR THIS HELPFUL FREE BO 


Every teller in your bank can instantly give the right answers about indorsements 
if he has studied Hammermill’s idea-book, ‘‘Check Indorsements.”’ It outlines what 
the indorser’s liabilities and responsibilities are under the Negotiable Instruments Act —— 
...illustrates many types of check indorsements... explains safe and unsafe practices 


in indorsing a check. We’ll be glad to send you enough copies for all your tellers. Send cou pon for 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF “THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” your copies today 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me FREE copies of ‘Check Indorsements” 
for my tellers. 


Name Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA FOUNDED 1t898 
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OR ALL STATES « FOR Y 


State Tax Reports... 


© State taxation once was easy. The property tax, a franchise tax, and 
a few license taxes made up the picture. But now all this is changed. 


* New and drastic forms of taxation have been created, rates have sky- 

rocketed, more and still more tax money is demanded. Today, as never before, 
correct, continuing tax information is vital to effective, economical business management. 
And not just at return time, but all through the year. Tax control must be carefully planned, 
plans constantly revised to match the swift pace of present-day tax changes. 


¢ For these basic reasons Tax Men everywhere welcome the special assistance of CCH’s 
State Tax Reports. 


* Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia are each individually covered by CCH's 
State Tax Reports, each state the subject of its own reporting unit. Swift, accurate, con- 
venient, the informative regular issues of each unit keep your tax facts and information 
constantly up-to-the-minute. Coverage includes new laws, amendments, regulations, rul- 
ings, court and administrative decisions, return and report forms—in short, everything 


important or helpful in the sound and effective handling of corporate or individual state 
taxes and taxation. 


Write for Full Details of Reporting for Your State 
MMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE,. INC.. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHICAGO 1 New YORK 18 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 522 FietH Ave. 1329 E STREET. N. W. 


CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The National Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee* 


An Adventure in American Finance 


The Start of the Voluntary Credit Restraint Plan 


WASHINGTON 

ANTED: A system whereby the collective brains 

operating 15,000 banks, 400 life insurance com- 

panies, and 3,000 investment banking and secur- 
ity dealing firms can achieve sufficient teamwork so 
the billions of dollars of credit and capital resources of 
the United States shall be given the greatest efficiency 
for the war production and defense programs. 


And that shall preserve flexibility, local judgment, 
and avoid the bottomless pit of a broad and relatively 
rigid governmental directive administered by officials 
often remote in every way. 


*Standing, left to right: Claude L. Benner, president, Continental American 
Life Insurance Company, Wilmington; William K. Barclay, Jr., partner, Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, Philadelphia; George S. Moore, vice-president, The National 
City Bank, New York; Carlisle R. Davis, vice-president, State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond; Francis Kernan, partner, White, Weld & 
Company, New York; Carrol M. Shanks, president, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark. Seated, left to right: Kenton R. Cravens, vice- 
president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis; Lee 
M. Limbert, vice-president, Blyth & Company, Inc., New York; Oliver S. 
Powell (committee chairman), member, Board of Governors of the Federal 
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Found (we hope) : Such a mechanism in the National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint program. 

“This is a great adventure in American finance.” 
The words were those of C. Francis Cocke (see page 
114) quoted by Oliver Powell, the member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board who is chairman of the National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee. 

“This program is in essence nothing but enlistment 
of the collective horse sense of all kinds of lenders to 
sort out the kinds of credit which should have priority 
under today’s conditions, and in that way to avoid 
governmental regulation of credit which, at best, is a 
clumsy affair,’”’ Gov. Powell declared. 


Reserve System; George L. Harrison, chairman, New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York. Committee members not shown in the photograph are 
Everett D. Reese, president and trust officer, Park National Bank, Newark, 
Ohio; E. B. Stevenson, Jr., executive vice-president, National Life & Aecei- 
dent Insurance Company, Nashville, Tennessee; Rudolf Smutny, partner, 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York; Harry Held, vice-president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York; Robert M. Morgan, vice-president and treasurer, 
The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, Boston; M. K. M. Marphy, president, 
Boiling Springs Savings and Loan Association, Rutherford, New Jersey; W. 
H. Walker, president, First Federal Savings and Lean Association, Miami 
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The Roots of VCR 


Tuere are old roots to the present National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint program. 

This idea was discussed last December by former 
Reserve Board Chairman Thomas B. McCabe at the 
A.B.A.’s National Credit Conference in Chicago. A 
little later the A.B.A.’s Consumer Credit Committee 
began an educational program to encourage cus- 
tomers to combat inflation. 

In a larger sense, however, the idea had its roots 
in the A.B.A.’s voluntary credit restraint program 
of 1948, which was credited with achieving a great 
success. 

Subsequently, in December 1950, representatives 
of the A.B.A., of life insurance companies, and of 
investment bankers met and formulated a “State- 
ment of Principles” to serve as a general guide. 

This Statement together with a plan for a na- 
tional voluntary program, was approved March 9, 
1951. Subsequently both the chairman of the Fed- 
jeral Reserve Board and the president of the A.B.A. 
wrote to all banks in the United States, calling their 
attention to the Statement of Principles, and urging 
their support. 

On March 14 and 15 the National Voluntary Credit 
Commi'‘tee held its first meeting, and issued its 
Bulletin No. 1 advising banks and others to refrain 
from financing excessive inventories. 

A second meeting of the national committee was 
held April 18 and Bulletin No. 2 was issued April 23, 
recommending that lenders refrain from financing 
commercial and industrial expansion not necessary 
to the defense program. 


Although the Defense Production Act makes pro- 
vision for voluntary programs, there is no other volun- 
tary program of any significance. This is new ground. 
This is pioneering. It is a chance for bankers, officials 
think, to show what their collective wisdom can 
perform. 

Others are learning what the banks, life insurance 
companies, and investment bankers are doing. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. has called 
attention to the voluntary program in one of its weekly 
bulletins to its members. Chamber officials in this 
capital explain the program to member chambers. Mem- 
bers of the Business Advisory Council of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce have been told all about this 
program, and have been urged to spread the idea 
individually among all the groups of business men to 
whom the members of the BAC belong. 

Although the steps were not ready for announce- 
ment in detail at the time of writing, it was antici- 
pated that, through the Commerce Department and the 
BAC, an intensive drive would be made to acquaint 
business men with the dual need of employing credit 
for defense and supporting production and conserving 
it from activities of an inflationary character. 

This will make the job of the banks and other 
lenders easier. Already there has been substantial ad- 
vertising on a pooled scale by banks, clearing houses, 
and insurance companies. There is every encourage- 
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A third meeting of the national committee was 
held May 3, following which, on May 7, the com- 
mittee announced Bulletin No. 3, suggesting that 
underwriters screen and decline to assist in dis- 
tributing state and local securities to raise money 
for inflationary expenditures. 

Additional bulletins were in process respecting 
inflationary foreign financing in U. S. markets, and 
voluntary application of stricter mortgage terms to 
the financing of the purchase of existing houses. 

In all these pronouncements, the National Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committee has been backed 
by Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson. 

Voluntary credit restraint is undertaken under 
the sanctions of the Defense Production Act (Sec. 
708), and has the approval of the Attorney General 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

The mechanism for its operation consists of: 

1) The National Voluntary Credit Restraint Com- 
mittee, of which Oliver Powell, member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, is chairman. 

2) Twelve regional committees, one in each Fed- 
eral Reserve District, for commercial banks. 

3) Four regional committees each for life insur- 
ance and investment banking institutions. 

(See page 38 for committee membership.) 

These committees consult and advise with their 
respective lending institutions to advise informally 
on whether any. particular kind of loan is or is not 
defense or defense supporting, or is inflationary. 

Final decision rests with each lender. The pro- 
gram is truly voluntary. 


ment from the National Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee for such advertising. It not only explains 
why banks must often, under the conditions of the day, 
deny credit, but shows that the efforts of banks are 
backing the war production program. 

NVCR members would not try to prescribe the form 
of advertising. It is noted, however, that there often 
will arise news stories locally in this program. What 
the national committee would like, would be for banks 
to use all the ingenuity they can to get across the word 
of what VCR means and why it is undertaken. 

Already the national committee has asked the re- 
gional and district committees to get up forms upon 
which the individual lending institutions can submit 
reports to their directors, not only of the progress of 
the particular institution under VCR, but of details 
on what it means. 

It is the hope of national officials that bank direc- 
tors will, as it were, “walk up and down Main street 
selling this program to the business of their com- 
munities.” 

“T heartily endorse the work of the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee,” Gov. William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, said in a statement for BANKING. 

“In the current uncertain condition in which we find 
ourselves, it seems to me the most appropriate way in 
which to draw on the management resources of our 
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credit system and, if wisely administered, produce co- 
operation from borrowers as well as lenders. It is a 
great opportunity as well as a great challenge,” Gov. 
Martin declared. 

A further advantage is that before long there will 
be announced statistics of the progress of the volun- 
tary program and in the nature of things, this report 
will give the public a better idea than it has ever had 
of the functions performed by banks. 

Some banks have been reporting to the national com- 
mittee a breakdown of their loans. These show how 
much has been loaned to finance manufacturing, and 
of what commodities. The figures show how much has 
financed trade, public utilities, and other types of busi- 
ness. The figures show how much banks lend for 
plant and equipment, working capital, inventory, for 
defense and defense-supporting industries. 

At present the statistics are not comprehensive 
enough or for a sufficient period to give any rounded 
and reliable picture for publication. It is the aim of the 
national committee, however, to collect, if possible, 
such figures for at least member banks in leading cities. 

When these figures are ready, then, not only will the 
public get a better story of how banks serve their 
communities, but the progress of VCR can be measured 
currently. 


The Critical Questions 


A typical district or regional VCR meeting is occu- 
pied primarily with settling the questions: “Does this 
proposed loan contribute to the war effort?” and “Is 
the loan inflationary ?” 

Bank committees have developed a simplified loan 
form in which the pertinent information about the loan 
is placed by the bank before the VCR committee for 
consideration and advice. The name of the borrower 
is excluded. 

This form is submitted in triplicate, one copy going 
to the originating bank, one to the national committee, 
and one staying with the regional committee. 

If there is agreement among the members of the 
district committee as to the place or lack of it of the 
particular loan in the VCR program, then the bank is 
advised. The bank, of course, is free to make or refuse 
the loan without regard to the advice of the committee, 
since action must be voluntary. 

Purpose of submitting the three copies is so that 
the district and the national committee can keep a 
record of the judgment of the groups. Carlisle R. 
Davis, vice-president, State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, spends about one day 
a week with Chairman Powell of the NVCR committee 
for the especial purpose of developing a system of re- 
porting these credit decisions to all the regional and 
district committees. 

Eventually Mr. Davis will send a regular digest of 
these decisions around to all the regional and district 
committees. In the course of time there will therefore 
develop something of a similarity of decisions where 
fundamental circumstances are alike. 

It is believed by officials that eventually there can be 
considerable uniformity of policy throughout the na- 
tion. Seasons and businesses vary from region to 
region, but there runs through all a thread of similar- 
ity of economic conditions, officials feel. 
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The national committee is getting out, weekly, a 
single-page, mimeographed news bulletin which is dis- 
tributed to all the regional and district committees. 
This bulletin briefly lists the newest information which 
has come to light during the week on credit, business 
conditions, and prices. 

Since the national committee names the regional and 
district committees, its meetings, besides being con- 
cerned with lending problems, also involve the selection 
of personnel, the problems of collecting and dissemini- 
nating statistics, and any other subjects that are 
brought before the national committee by the regional 
groups. 

There occasionally arise cases in which requests for 
advice on loans or securities issue are brought before 
more than one regional or district committee at the 
same time, where a prospective borrower explores in 
two or three metropolitan areas about the possibility 
of placing a security issue or obtaining a loan. It is 
desired that where possible the judgment be obtained 
of the VCR committee in the region of the borrower. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


Curbs on Government Lending 


As a direct consequence of the VCR program, 
officials at the time of writing were projecting 
the first sweeping cutback in two decades in the 
hitherto expanding lending operations of both 
direct Government and Government-sponsored 
lending activities. 

In general, it is understood, such credit agen- 
cies as the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
and the Production Credit Association, the 
Banks for Cooperatives, the RFC, and the 
Export-Import Bank, were to be told to follow 
closely such lending policies as would be con- 
sistent with the principles of the VCRP. 

Furthermore, it is reported, these agencies 
were directed to report in detail to one central 
place exactly what their current lending poli- 
cies were. These reports were to show how they 
squared with the VCR principles and how they 
had been changed to be consistent with VCR 
where they previously had been inconsistent. 

Other phases of the program were understood 
to involve sharp cutbacks in REA’s outstanding 
loan commitments and some cutbacks in housing 
finance. 

Negatively, insistent demands which some 
agencies had been making to increase their lend- 
ing under the guise of defense were specifically 
turned down. 

In an opposite direction, however, the Admin- 
istration was planning to liberalize RFC work- 
ing capital loans for “small business” by permit- 
ting these loans without prior certification of 
the Defense Production Administration. 
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The New York Area, for Example 


N the nation’s largest private credit market, the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District, machinery for oper- 
ating the Program for Voluntary Credit Restraint 

is working smoothly. An occasional drop of oil may be 
necessary, here and there, as the parts settle into their 
functions; but on the whole no major difficulties are 
being experienced. 

The commercial banks, the insurance companies and 
the investment banking firms have set up the facilities 
that will help decide the appropriateness, under the 
program, of any loan application received. And it is 
possible that by the time this issue of BANKING is pub- 
lished the mutual savings banks and the savings and 
loan associations will also be participating in the coop- 
erative effort to screen out loans deemed speculative 
or otherwise contrary to the best interests of the na- 
tional economy. 

The Second District Commercial Bank Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee, a regional group organ- 
ized to deal with lending problems, has a rather flexible 
organization, designed, as Chairman George Whitney 
said in his explanatory letter to the banks, to aid “their 
efforts to observe the principles set forth in the pro- 
gram governing the extension of credit.” 

The committee distributed, several weeks ago, the 
brief but comprehensive form (see page 37) whereon 
banks can submit, for expert screening, data on loan 
applications they regard as marginal. (A similar form 
is used in all Reserve districts.) 


Commentine on the form, the Wall Street Journal 
cbhserved: “They (the bankers) evolved a peculiar kind 
of a report blank upon which banks may submit bor- 


derline loans for the committee’s judgment. This 
makes the task of determining into what category a 
loan falls relatively easy. In fact, if a bank fills out one 
of these blanks it probably will tear it up before send- 
ing it in. The answers to the questions will automat- 
ically decide into what category an essential or non- 
essential loan will fall.” 

As the forms are received from banks by the com- 
mittee secretary, G. Morgan Browne of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, they are routed to the 
membership. This procedure speeds action on inquiries 
at committee meetings, for all members are familiar, 
in advance, with the details of each situation. 

Individual committeemen also get informal requests, 
sometimes by telephone, for advice on loans from cus- 
tomers of their own banks. It frequently happens that 
if the answer is “No, John, I, personally, hardly think 
that one qualifies,” the matter ends right there. 

“Just the other day,” a committee member told 
BANKING, “one of this bank’s customers called me to 
ask about a loan. I had to turn him down. That sounds 
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like scaring away business—but I question whether 
any bank will lose a desirable account by cooperating 
in the program. 

‘It is possible, of course, that a rejected borrower 
will do some shopping around. His success is doubtful; 
the banks and the other major lenders are aware that 
the voluntary program must succeed, and a non-co- 
operator could expect to find himself in a most uncom- 
fortable doghouse.” 

Bankers stress the importance of including in each 
term loan an agreement providing that the borower, 
in view of existing inflationary pressures, will not pur- 
chase any ownership or equity during the period of 
the credit. This is especially essential in the case of 
renewal of a loan made before the voluntary effort 
got under way. 

Inclusion of defense credit statistics in the weekly 
figures submitted by 187 reporting member banks— 
institutions that make about two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s loans—is viewed as a most helpful step. It is, 
bankers believe, an excellent means of explaining any 
rise in commercial loans. Heretofore, increases have 
caused some comment; it’s always tempting to label 
a rise “inflationary,” even though defense lending 
(previously unidentified) may have contributed ma- 
terially to the figures. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


George Whitney, 
chairman of the 
board of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., 
Inc., is chairman 
of the Second 
District Commer- 
cial Bank Volun- 
tary Credit Re 
straint Committee. 
(Names of the re- 
gional committee- 
men in the 12 
Reserve districts 
are on page 38) 
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[The actual form occupies two sides of a sheet, some dotted lines for information being omitted here.—Eb.] 


(Please Submit in Triplicate) 


To SECOND DISTRICT COMMERCIAL BANKING 
VOLUNTARY CREDIT RESTRAINT COMMITTEE, 
33 Liberty Street, New York 45, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN : 


(Date) 


The following information, transmitted to you in confidence, refers to an application for a loan which 
we have received. In your opinion, would the approval of this loan be contrary to the eet of the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program? 

Very truly yours, 


INFORMATION REGARDING BORROWER 


(Do not give name) 


Nature of business: (Check) Retail 
Importance of this borrower and of industry to the Defense Program: 


INFORMATION REGARDING LOAN REQUESTED 


Amount of loan $ Maturity 
Purpose of loan: (Check and amplify if necessary) 

To increase inventory To retire debt 

For normal working capital requirements 

To purchase fixed assets Other (Explain) 


The borrower states that the postponement of borrowing for the foregoing purpose would have the fol- 
lowing result: 


The Defense Program in our opinion would be affected as follows if the loan is not made: 


(The spaces below for Committee use only) 


The loan does not appear to violate the principles of the Voluntary Credit Restraint Program 
The loan appears to violate the principles of the Voluntary Credit Restraint Program 
Additional committee comments: 


(Date) 
SECOND DISTRICT COMMERCIAL BANKING 
VOLUNTARY CREDIT RESTRAINT COMMITTEE 


Secretary 
June 1951 
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Source of funds for loan repayment: (Be as specific as possible) ....... 


Regional 


Voluntary Credit Restraint Committees 


First District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Chairman, 
Chairman of the Board, The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Boston, Massachusetts. 
John E. Toulmin, Vice Chairman, 
Senior Vice President, The First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Roy A. Young, 
President, The Merchants National Bank of Boston, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Walter S. Bucklin, 
President, The National Shawmut Bank of Boston, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Lester E. Shippee, 
Executive Vice President, The Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Chester G. Abbott, 
President, First Portland National Bank, Portland, 
Maine. 
W. F. Farrell, 
President, The Providence Union National Bank and 
Trust Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Carl B. Pitman, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Second District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 
George Whitney, Chairman, 
Chairman of the Board, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York, New York. 
Charles H. Diefendorf, 
President, Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, New York. 
George Champion, 
Senior Vice President, The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, New York, New York. 
R. E. MeNeill, Jr., 
President, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, New York. 
David C. Barry, 
Senior Vice President, Lincoln-Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York. 
Horace K. Corbin, 
President, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
Arthur Phelan, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New 
York, New York. 


Third District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


Frederic A. Potts, Chairman, 
President, The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
Carl H. Chaffee, 
Vice President, The First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
George P. Edmonds, 
President, Wilmington Trust Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 
Frank W. Sutton, Jr., 
President, The First National Bank of Tom’s River, Tom’s 
River, New Jersey. 
J. Wilson Steinmetz, 
President, Ninth Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Frank Stemple, 
Executive Vice President, The First National Bank of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
W. J. Davis, 
First Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Fourth District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 
John K. Thompson, Chairman, 
President, Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. A. Mitchell, 
President, Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Francis H. Beam, 
Senior Vice President, The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jonathan S. Raymond, 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Robert C. Downie, 
President, Peoples First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
E. S. Patterson, 
President, The First National Bank of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 
William H. Fletcher, 
First Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fifth District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 
Archie K. Davis, Chairman, 
Senior Vice President, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Eugene L. Miles, 
President, Baltimore National Bank, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
Hulbert T. Bisselle, 
Senior Vice President, The Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., Washington, D. C. 
J. Phillips Coleman, 
Vice President, First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 
Thos. C. Boushall, 
Chairman and President, Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
Ernest Patton, 
Chairman of the Board, The Peoples National Bank of 
Greenville, Greenville, South Carolina. 
N. L. Armistead, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Sixth District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 
John A. Sibley, Chairman, 
Chairman of the Board, Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
James G. Hall, 
Executive Vice President, The First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Birmingham, Alabama. 
J. Finley McRae, 
President, The Merchants National Bank of Mobile, 
Mobile, Alabama. 
V. H. Northcutt, 
President, The First National Bank of Tampa, Tampa, 
Florida. 
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Herman Jones, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, The First National Bank of 
Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dale Graham, 


President, The National Bank of Commerce in New 


Orleans, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
V. K. Bowman, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Seventh District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


Homer J. Livingston, Chairman, 
President, The First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Carl A. Birdsall, 
President, The Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mark A. Brown, 
President, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
George L. Luthy, 
President, Commercial National Bank of Peoria, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
Donald F. Valley, 
General Vice President, National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
William Taylor, 
President, First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
A. L. Olson, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
Tilinois. 


Eighth District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


Sidney Maestre, Chairman, 
President, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
James H. Penick, 
President, Worthen Bank & Trust Company, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
Earl R. Muir, 
President, Louisville Trust Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 
Harold T. Jolley, 
President, The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
William A. McDonnell, 
President, First National Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
V. J. Alexander, 
President, Union Planters National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Olin M. Attebery, 
First Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Ninth District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


Arthur H. Quay, Chairman, 
President; First National Bank of Minneapolis, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
Willis Wyard, 
President, First and American National Bank of Duluth, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
Joseph F. Ringland, 
President, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Rollin O. Bishop, 
President, The American National Bank of Saint Paul, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Julian Baird, 
President, The First National Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
B. M. Harris, 
President, The Yellowstone Bank, Columbus, Montana, 
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Maurice H. Strothman, Jr., 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Tenth District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 
D. T. Beals, Chairman, 
President, The Inter-State National Bank of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
John Evans, 
President, The First National Bank of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 
James M. Kemper, 
Chairman of the Board, Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
Taylor Abnernathy, 
President, The First National Bank of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
Arthur L. Coad, 
President, Packers National Bank in Omaha, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
Hugh L. Harrell, 
Vice President, The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Henry O. Koppang, 
First Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Eleventh District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


Milton F. Brown, Chairman, 
President, Mercantile National Bank at Dallas, Dallas, 
Texas. 
Ben H. Wooten, 
President, First National Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 
W. M. Massie, 
Vice President, The Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
L. Randolph Bryan, Jr., 
President, The Second National Bank of Houston, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
Harris McAshan, 
President, The South Texas National Bank of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 
Fred F. Florence, 
President, Republic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, 
Texas. 
W. D. Gentry, 
First Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Twelfth District Commercial Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


E. C. Sammons, Chairman, 

President, The United States National Bank of Portland, 

Portland, Oregon. 
I. Warren Hellman, 

President, Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company, 

San Francisco, California. 
Chester A. Rude, 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Security-First National 

Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 
James Lochead, 

President, American Trust Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

F. A. Ferroggiaro, 

Senior Vice Chairman of the Board, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Thomas F. Gleed, 

President, Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, Wash- 

ington. 
E. R. Millard, 

Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, California. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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The author is deputy commandant 
of the Army Finance School, Army 
Finance Center, St. Louis. 


N an organization the size of the 
Army there are samples of all 
the various activities carried on 


i i nsaction . 
The cashier conducting a tra in the entire social structure. Com- 


in the model office 


In the school’s model office, showing the headquarters section and the local 
banking facility 


A typing class for basic students 
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COL. JOHN C. LACKAS, F.C. 


munications, law, purchasing, trans- 
portation, and many other civilian 
activities have their Army counter- 
part. The counterpart of banking, 
of course, is the Army Finance 
Corps. 

That the functions performed by 
the Finance Corps are comparable 
to those performed by bank per- 
sonnel is shown by the considerable 
number of men engaged in banking 
who have demonstrated their ready 
adaptability, in a national emer- 
gency, to operations in the Finance 
Corps, where they are looked upon 
as a valuable reserve of trained per- 
sonnel. 

One of the most important func- 
tions performed by the Finance 
Corps is the payment of troops, 
which is important not only finan- 
cially but also in the maintenance 
of morale. A characteristic of all 
modern armies, whether in an au- 
tocracy or a democracy, is that their 
personnel have to be paid. Troops in 
some countries have mutinied be- 
cause their pay was withheld over 
a period of time. 

The armies of early Rome differed 
in this respect from modern armies, 
for in the legions of the early re- 
public, either because of the scarcity 
of money or because the service was 
only during the summertime, not 
only were the officers and men not 
given pay but they had. to furnish 
their own weapons. However, in the 
time of the later republic and 
throughout the entire period of the 
empire, when standing armies had 
to be maintained, regular pay was 
given and expected. One emperor, 
upon bequeathing the empire to his 
son, gave him the following counsel: 
“Pay the troops and fear nothing.” 

Because of the simplicity of the 
military organization in antiquity, a 
simple system of pay sufficed. How- 
ever, in our complex modern civiliza- 
tion, with its extensive and intricate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Predicting Success in 


Routine Bank Work 


The Right Test Seems to Pick the Right Employee. 


EDWARD N. HAY 


The author is director of Aptitude Test Service, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


Do Tests Pick The Best Clerks? 


HE only purpose of employment tests is to select 
the best clerks and exclude the poorer ones. Let 
us assume that we are trying to select clerks for 

routine work. So far as job performance is concerned, 
the best clerk is one who gets out the most work of 
acceptable accuracy. However, after an employee has 
been with the bank for a while, he becomes eligible 
for advancement to more complex work. A better in- 
dicator for ability to do complex work is a mental 
ability test. Consequently we have two requirements 
for which we must test: first, the ability to produce a 
large quantity of accurate work in routine positions; 
and, second, the ability to do complex work, including 
supervision. These two requirements should be tested 
separately. 

A test can be likened to a small sample of the work. 
Thus, in less than an hour it is possible to give the 
employee a tryout, which otherwise would take from 
one to three months. Of course, such a short tryout 
cannot be as accurate as one of several months’ dura- 
tion, but experience shows that if the right tests are 
used the company saves a good deal of money by ex- 
cluding persons who would never make top-grade clerks. 
Some tests now in use combine intelligence and clerical 
aptitude in one tcst. The effect of this is that the intelli- 
gence test conceals the clerical aptitude measure and, 
therefore, what you have left is an intelligence test. 
This unfortunately excludes many applicants who would 
be good routine clerks, even though not suitable for 
more complex work. This is an especially serious mat- 
ter in a tight labor market. 


"Validate" Your Tests 


Before you hire or exclude applicants on the basis 
of test scores you must be pretty sure that the tests 
are going to help your selection and not make it worse. 
This is known as “validation.” Briefly, if the tests 
are valid, the better clerks will make higher scores and 
the poorer ones will make lower scores. There are two 
ways to find out whether your tests will do this. The 
quickest one is to administer tests to present em- 
ployees and then find some way of distinguishing the 
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better employees from the poorer ones. This is best 
done if you have a production record, but in the absence 
of such information you can sometimes validate against 
supervisory ratings. This is very tricky business and 
the whole problem of validation is one on which you 
need expert guidance. Validation becomes especially 
important when you consider the cost of testing and 
also the public relations effect on the applicant. This 
puts you in the position of having to do two things 
which oppose one another: 

(1) You must use tests with maximum predictive- 
ness, or validity—that is, tests which more often than 
not will pick out the good clerks and reject the poorer 
ones. Some tests will do this better than others. 

(2) Your test battery must require minimum time. 
This is to keep down the cost of testing, and also to 
minimize the bad public relations effect of taking too 
much of the applicant’s time, particularly in the present 
market. 


The Experience of an Eastern Bank 


In The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia, tests have been used since 1934, 
and the present battery of tests has been used since 
1939. Several of them were developed and validated 
right in the company over the years. In one study 120 
clerks, typists, and stenographers from various de- 
partments were chosen and rated by their superiors. 
These ratings were made by more than one person who 
knew the clerks, and the ratings were averaged. These 
ratings ran from about 15 to 95 points on a scale of 
0 to 100. I have known lots of these clerks, some of 
them for many years, and I can substantiate the 
ratings on many of them, some of whom worked under 
my direction. Consequently, I have both direct and in- 
direct proof that the ratings were accurate. 

These 120 clerks, after being carefully rated, were 
brought into the personnel office for retesting on the 
general clerical test of The Psychological Corporation, 
which was then new. The present GCT is exactly the 
same except that a few items from several of the tests 
were eliminated and replaced with better items. How- 
ver, the effect on the total scores is of no great con- 
sequence. 

In rating these clerks, they were compared on both 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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A Yardstick for 
Bank Costs 


JAMES W. DODD, JR. 


The author is assistant cashier of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond. 


the new model’s gleaming chromium, automatic 
drive and luxurious fittings had failed to spark 
the prospect’s enthusiasm. Finally, his face wreathed 
in a smile, he said: 
“Why, Madam, we will even put your initials on the 
door free!” 
To which she graciously replied, “My husband al- 
ways says, ‘It’s not the initial cost; it’s the upkeep!’ ” 
That is just as true of banking as of the automotive 
or any other business field. It’s not alone the cost of 
obtaining deposits; it’s the cost of servicing them as 
well. 
Modern business has long accepted the merits of 
cost analysis. It could not operate profitably under 


Ts automobile salesman’s glowing description of 


the highly competitive conditions of today without a 
thorough knowledge of its “costs.’”’ Yet, in the banking 


field, few have recognized the large contribution that 
bank cost information can make to the solution of 
problems arising from inefficient operations, sustained 
and substantial rises in operating costs, and the level- 
ing out of earnings. 

There is sage advice in Mark Twain’s admonition, 
“Get your facts first, then distort them as you please.” 
Sound management decisions in banking as in other 
fields cannot be reached without a knowledge of costs 
and earnings, for these are the “facts” upon which 
such decisions are predicated. 

Shrinking profit margins in many banks, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, have focused attention on the 
great need for control of costs and for greater effi- 
ciency. In some banks, gross revenues have been 
leveling off or even declining as the result of the 
reaching of prudent maximum loan volumes, deposit 
contraction, and regulatory and voluntary credit re- 
straints. In all banks, as in practically every line, 
operational costs have steadily mounted and become 
embedded, and the prospect is for continued upward 
pressure on prices and costs. Meanwhile, inflation con- 
trol efforts have been directed primarily to the credit 
field and to the curtailment of bank loans in particular. 


Thus banking is caught in the “squeeze” to a fa: 
greater degree than most other business or industry. 
Steadily expanding profits tend to breed complacenc 
and relaxation of standards. When major expense: 
are rapidly rising, it is rather easy to overlook lesse: 
wastes and extravagance, which push costs still highe: 
Closer scrutiny of expenses alone can probably effect 
substantial economies, but the less obvious inefficien- 
cies and weaknesses must be uncovered by analysis 
before they can be intelligently attacked. 

The sheer magnitude of spiraling costs in recent 
years demands analysis, irrespective of profit trends. 
In the five-year period 1945-50, according to the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, current operating 
expenses of all insured commercial banks shot up from 
$1,523-million to $2,445-million—a 60 percent increase. 
Salaries jumped 74 percent, interest on deposits 47 
percent and all other expenses 50 percent. Signifi- 
cantly, expenses were 7 percent greater in 1950 than 
in 1949, but only 5.5 percent higher in 1949 than in 
1948. In spite of the larger base on which calculated, 
the rate of increase was up. 

With continuing inflationary pressures, increasing 
turnover of personnel, and greater stringency in the 
labor market, made more acute by the Korean struggle 
and concomitant defense requirements, it seems 
scarcely likely that costs of doing business can even 
be held in reasonable check, except by intelligent and 
consistent efforts of management. With higher earn- 
ings through loan expansion inhibited by regulation 
and otherwise, management must look to a proper 
pricing of bank services, effective control of costs, and 
stepped-up efficiency to preserve an adequate spread 
between earnings and expenses. 

As early as 1948, the Bank Management and Re- 
search Committee of the Virginia Bankers Association 
became convinced that it should take the lead in bring- 
ing home to the banks of the state a realization of the 
importance of cost information as a means of coping 
with the perplexing problems facing them and in pros- 
pect. Then, probably, the members of the committee 
did not contemplate a Regulation X or Voluntary 
Credit Restraint committees across the country, but 
they did anticipate that earnings might level off, and 
they knew that expenses cannot be reduced with the 
ease with which they rise. 

The committeemen knew, too, that effective control 
of expenses necessitates, first of all, knowledge of what 
the costs are and which are excessive. They were 
well aware also of the all-too-common tendency and 
fallacy of bankers to measure success solely in terms 
of “net profits,” without distinguishing between profit- 
able and unprofitable functions and services. For these 
reasons, they decided to undertake a year’s “pilot 
study” of a representative group of Virginia banks. 
The program was initiated in 1949, with the coopera- 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


GRAND TOTAL—ALL PARTICIPATING BANKS (On opposite page) 


In the aggregate, the operating efficiency of participating banks is 100 percent, i.e., the total number of work minutes pro- 

duced must equal the total number of minutes actually worked by officers and employees of the banks. The handling times 

(Column H) are weighted for nonremunerative and readiness-to-serve time, adjusted on the basis of time reports of the 

banks. These time factors applied to item and transaction counts of individual banks determine their “efficiency rating” in 

terms of the average. Per-minute officer and employee costs applied to item costs establish total costs of these activities 

and, when grouped, supply departmental costs. Column G represents average handling time as worked out in a national sur- 
vey by the Country Bank Operations Commission, while Column H contains the Virginia figures 
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TRANSACTIONS For PERIOD igs. Produced 


7. No. Accounts—Individual Ledger 
: 


~ 
fe he and “On 


5” Man Orders 
0. No. Saving 60 
52, No. Christmas Club Deposits or Payments 24,519,025 | 5 | | 759,513 


No, Bond Redemptions avings and/o ninal 
4 Mo. Sate Bones: Rented | 38,435 | 30 | 25 | 960,875) 


56, Auction Sales (No. of Hours Spent by Employees) Ss | 60 | 
58, Insurance Dept. (No. of Hours Spent by Employees) | | | 
6,660 

62. Other Dept. (If An No. of Hours Spent by Employees 

64. Other Dept. (If An No. of Hours Spent by Employees 


6 otz mplove Nork Min Prod 
66. Notes (No. Unsecured 


71. Total No. of Loans (Add 66 through 70 


72. Bonds, U. S. (No. of Issues 


59. Trust Dept. (No. of Hours Spent by Officers 
61. Other Dept. (If An No. of Hours Spent by Officers 
63. Other Dept. No. of Hours Spent by Officers 


76. Grand Total Employee-Officer Work Minutes Produced 


91. Total Number of Minutes Worked by Entire Staff During Period (Form 2) 
92. Grand Total Officer-Employee Work Minutes Produced (Above, Col. I, Line 76) 


93. Your Operating Efficiency Rating (Per Cent of Yardstick) (92+91=93) 
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7) | 120 | 100 | 25,287,200} 
72 | 4 | 3 | 15,080,616) 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
67. Notes (No. CCC—Corn, Wheat, etc. 0 
9,311 | «45 | 50 | 65, 550! 
| 69. Notes (No. Secured by Mortgages) (5130 | | 125 
104,265 | 135 | 84 | 758 240) 
55. Auction Sales (No. of Hours Spent by Officers) | = | OO | | 
57. Insurance Dept. (No. of Hours Spent by Officers) _| 
67 630:03) | 60 | 4,057.80 
otal Officer Work Minutes Produced 
169,455 , 588. .No. Min. | 
| 169,455,590 No. Min. | 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Staff Telephone Manners . . 
Policing Corporation Accounts 


. Address Changes . 


. . A Consumer Loan Service .. . 
. . . Instalment Due Dates . 


. . Crowd-Catchers .. . 


Promoting Goodwill . . . Public and Staff Relations 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLEy of BANKING’s staff. 


Staff Course on Use of the 
Telephone 


HE First National Bank of Bos- 
[io has a program of staff in- 

struction in the proper use of 
the telephone, both mechanically and 
from the public relations angle. 
Assistant Vice-president Ephron 
Catlin, Jr., at BANKING’s request, 
provided the following outline of the 
course. 

A full-time instructor, formerly 
a chief operator, is assigned to the 
work under the general supervision 
of a personnel officer. She works 
directly with officers and depart- 
ment heads in scheduling groups to 
receive the instruction. The initia- 
tive rests mainly with her, but not 
infrequently people whose telephone 
technique is faulty will be referred 
to her by their supervisors or others. 

The elementary classes consist of 
eight persons and last an hour and 
a half. The advanced classes, for 
people who use telephones frequent- 
ly, consist of six persons and last 
two and a half hours. 

All new employees and those 
who rarely use the phone receive 
the elementary training, consisting 
of instructions on proper use of the 
telephone and the importance of a 
correct tone of voice. The mechanics 
of the switchboard are briefly out- 
lined; the instructor explains exactly 
what happens between the time a 
call is placed and its completion. 

An actual telephone conversation 
by each member of the class is re- 
corded and then played back so that 
the person may hear his own 
telephone speech; when necessary, 
correciions or improvements are 
suggested. 

In the advance class the instruc- 
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With the aid of a drill chart, a telephone class at The First National Bank of 
Boston gets a lesson in vowel enunciation 


tion is more detailed. Switchboard 
mechanics are explained thoroughly 
so that telephone users may under- 
stand just what happens to their 
calls, and thus be able to cooperate 
more effectively with the operators. 
Two recordings of each voice are 
made in this class for practice and 
for a demonstration of improvement 
after the instructions and sugges- 
tions are put into effect. 

Teaching Aids. Materials sup- 
plied to the classes, and used either 
in the instruction or for outside 
study, include: 

1. A list of phrases useful in 
saving time and avoiding misunder- 
standings. (See panel, page 45.) 

2. A display sheet of the phonetic 
alphabet for enunciation drill. 

3. Telephone company booklets on 
telephone habits, teamwork, voice 
development and customer relations. 

Selection and Scheduling of Staff 


Members. New employees are sched- 
uled for the telephone class within 
their first two or three months at the 
bank. A list is made of the people 
attending the class, and the train- 
ing is noted on the individual’s 
“central ability card” as a personnel 
department record. 

A short time after the instruc- 
tion a test call is made on persons 
in the advanced group to deter- 
mine whether they answer the phone 
in accordance with the information 
given in the class. The result is 
noted on a record card. Occasion- 
ally the instructor observes at the 
telephone user’s desk, and arranges 
a review training period, if neces- 
sary. Also, people requiring further 
training because of voice imperfec- 
tion, faulty enunciation, or lack of 
vocal expression, may get special 
instruction in a series of private 
appointments. 
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There are special classes for re- 
ceptionists, telephone turret oper- 
ators, stenographers who are to be 
trained for secretarial positions, and 
the telephone operators in the bank. 
Similar arrangements are made for 
other groups from time to time— 
for example, unit supervisors from 
the bookkeeping department whose 
work involves constant telephone 
contact with customers. 

Suggestions on Telephone Prac- 
tice. When specific problems are 
mentioned or constructive sugges- 
tions made by the class members, 
the department manager is con- 
sulted. It frequently happens that 
difficulties arise as a result of in- 
sufficient coverage of telephones 
during the lunch period; or there 
may be questions about the suit- 
ability of the answering phrases, 
suggestions for a change in location 
of the telephone equipment; and fre- 
quently it is discovered that the 
operators, in transferring calls, sort 
incorrectly. Arrangements are made, 
if possible, with the heads of the 
departments to improve these condi- 
tions. 


Statement Address Changes 


SIMPLE method of changing ad- 
dresses on customer’s state- 
ments is offered to BANKING’S read- 
ers by Comptroller M. A. Kuhn of 
the CHITTENDEN COUNTY TRUST 
CoMPANY, Burlington, Vermont. 
The job of noting these changes 
is usually “messy and time-consum- 
ing,” Mr. Kuhn observes. The book- 
keeper must be notified of the neces- 
sary alteration and she must scrub 
out the old address and type in the 
new one. Usually this means a trip 
from her machine to a typewriter— 


Telephone Manners 


HERE are a few phrases which The First National Bank of Boston 
suggests to its staff for use as a guide in use of the telephone: 


Bookkeeping Department, for Example 


(Repeat name of inquirer.) “What was the amount and date of your 
last deposit, please?” “Have you the balance rendered on your previous 


month’s statement?” 
“Mr. Blank, your balance is 


“Mr. Blank, it will take a few minutes to look up that information. 
May I call you back?” “What is your number, please? . . . Liberty 2-4021 


—thank you.” Or “I will call you.” 


“Are you calling from outside the bank?” 

“IT will transfer you to Mr. Blank.” or “I will transfer you to the 
Blank Department. One moment, please.” 

“Miss Blank is busy working on an account., May I take a message?” 


Other Phrases 


“Blank Department, Miss Blank.” 


“Mr. Blank is away from his desk. May I help you?” or “May I take 
a message?” or “Shall I ask him to call you?” 
“Mr. Blank is out to lunch. May I help you?” or “Will you talk with 


Mr. Dash?” 


“Tt will take a few minutes to find Mr. Blank. May I help you?” or 
“May I ask him to call you?” or “Do you wish to leave a message?” 

“Mr. Blank is busy talking on another telephone. Do you wish to 
hold the line?” or “May I ask him to call you as soon as he is free?” 


a procedure that can cause confusion 
and mix-ups. 

“To make the job simple, neat and 
efficient,” continues this banker, “it 
is necessary only for the head book- 
keeper to type the full new address 
on a gummed sheet of proper width 
and give it to the bookkeeper. The 
latter finds the account to be 
changed, cuts the name from the 
gummed slip, and sticks it over the 
stub portion to show that a change 
has been made. The address part is 
glued in place over the old address 
and the alteration is completed in a 
fraction of the time it would take to 
erase the old address and type in the 
new.” 


A Bank's "Round-the-Corner’ 
Loan Collection Service 


HE First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia has a consumer loan 
collection service that’s convenient 
for the borrowers, gives dealers a 
selling point, and facilitates hand- 
ling the payments at the bank. 
Customers who live at consider- 
able distances from the First’s three 
central offices can send their pay- 
ments by American Express money 
order or Western Union. The 
former has more than 700 bonded 
agents in a 20-mile radius who will 
write out an order payable to the 
bank, receipt the payment book 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


The Institutions for Savings in Roxbury, Boston, thought the public would like a window display featuring cartoons—and 


here it is. The pictures were mounted on white cardboard and photostated to double size. The 


large one at the left is Dick 


Ericson’s “Pitfalls of Public Freelations,” from the June 1949 issue of BANKING 
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Ranks Still in Gear 


For Defense 


Cartoon by DICK ERICSON 


Iw CONNECTION with the safeguarding and invest- 
ing of $174-billion owned by 100,000,000 deposi- 
tors, the banking system provides the indispen- 
sable facilities used in the economy’s basic finan- 
cial functions. A summary of banking figures re- 
veals the system’s major operations, some of 
which are: 

(1) Meeting cash requirements of the nation, 
a service that involves the handling of at least 
$100-billion in currency and coin in a 12-month 
period. 


(2) Completing the transfer of funds and credits 
through checks and other instruments, an opera- 
tion that transferred more than $1.4-trillion dol- 
lars in a year. 

(3) Extending credit and servicing loans to mil- 
lions of individuals and organizations. The total 
of such loans outstanding December 31, 1950, was 
approximately $61-billion, an amount which in- 
cluded $22-billion in commercial and industrial 
loans, $4-billion in loans to farmers, $10-billion 
in loans to individuals, $17-billion in loans to 
finance residential properties, $3-billion in loans 
to finance other properties, and $3-billion in loans 
for the purpose of carrying securities. 

(4) Safekeeping and servicing Federal, state, 
municipal, public utility, corporate, and other 
bonds and securities. At the end of 1950 the 
banks owned more than $88-billion in such secur- 
ities and protected or serviced many additional 
billions for their customers. 

These basic operations require a high degree 
of training, skill, experience, and judgment on the 
part of the majority of the 410,000 people who 
staff the nation’s 15,000 banks. 
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BOND SALES 


Of the many billions of dollars in War or U. S. Savings 
Bonds issued, about 80 percent were sold or distributed by 
bank employees. In Series E bonds alone, more than 900 
million pieces were handled by the banks. At the peak of the 
bond drives, 25,000 bank officers, tellers, and clerks were de- 
voting the major portion of their working time to the sale and 
delivery of bonds to the public—and without monetary com- 
pensation from the Treasury Department. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


In the past nine years the banks, as a service to the Treasury 
Department, have redeemed 700,000,000 E bonds totaling 
$29-billion. Continued refinancing operations, added to the 
expansion of effort to sell new issues for current financing, will 
undoubtedly require the full-time and part-time services of 
thousands of bank staff members. 


TAX COLLECTIONS 


The war years brought about the withholding method of 
collecting income taxes at the source. Revenue Act provisions 
specified that taxes withheld by employers were to be accu- 
mulated in commercial banks qualified to serve as special de- 
positories for these Government funds. In the past year more 
than $9-billion in such taxes have been withheld by employers, 
and 90 percent of this amount has cleared through the banks 
designated as collecting agents for the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, 
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During the last war, banks performed all sorts of services for 
the nation’s wartime economy. This vast machinery 
is still in good working order 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Contractors and subcontractors in the expanding defense 
industries will have to be financed to a major degree by the 
banks working independently or in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Defense. During the years 1941-45 the total war 
production loans and commitments mcde by the banks ex- 


ceeded $20-billion. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE 


Increasing food and fiber production to meet defense quotas 
that will be set by the Department of Agriculture will be an 
activity requiring expanded service by thousands of country 
banks. In World War II these banks organized and partici- 
pated in many hundreds of town, county, and state meetings 
for the purpose of discussing with farmers the gigantic task 
confronting them and arranging agricultural credit assistance. 


CREDIT CONTROLS 


The imminent increase in number and scope of credit con- 
trols will depend on vital banking functions for effectuation of 
Government regulations—action designed to apply brakes on 
inflationary forces and to assist the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to divert scarce materials from con- 
sumer markets into defense production channels. 
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PRICE CONTROLS 


As the defense program expands and consumer goods be- 
come scarcer, further brakes on inflation will undoubtedly be 
necessary. Among them will be some form of price control 
and its companion—rationing. Again, the banking system will 
be expected to provide the controls and facilities needed to 
handle vast quantities of ration coupon transactions. 


FOREIGN FUNDS 


In World War II a large number of bank officers and per- 
sonnel with special training cooperated closely with Govern- 
ment officials in preventing leakage of American assets into 
enemy hands. The Treasury Department was particularly em- 
phatic in its expression of appreciation for the assistance it 
received in locating and freezing more than $7-billion in po- 
tential enemy purchasing power. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL SERVICES 


As military centers enlarge their operations, payroll, deposit, 
transfer, and other financial facilities will have to be made 
more directly available to paymasters, supply units, and mili- 
tary personnel. During the war years, 300 special banking ser- 
vice offices provided such services right in the military posts. 
In addition, banks throughout the country made arrangements 
with servicemen and the government for the handling of allot- 
ment checks and distribution of the proceeds to dependents. 
Further personal service was rendered to members of the 
armed forces in thousands of cases by trust institutions through 
responsible supervision and operation of business affairs and 
properties of men absent from home in the service of their 
country. 
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WIDB WORLD 


Members of the new Wage Stabilization Board are sworn in by Justice Black of the Supreme Court. Sixteen of the 18 mem- 
bers were present when this ceremony took place. Dr. George W. Taylor, chairman, stands next to Justice Black 


Financial Matters in Forefront 


and a sense of direction in 

Washington is the overriding 
influence behind the general drift of 
governmental policy, and its basic 
explanation. 

This is, even if not spelled out 
publicly in just so many words, the 
diagnosis of most seasoned observ- 
ers, whether strong partisans or 
opponents of the Administration and 
its foreign policy. It explains why 
so much that is important in the 
way of legislation and administra- 
tion has drifted, shifted, and result- 
ed in no accomplishment. 

Only in a comparatively small, 
although vitally significant, segment 
of activity has a sense of direction 
and vitality emerged. This is repre- 
sented by the almost spontaneous 
rising of the financial world to pro- 
vide a positive means for mobilizing 
credit and promoting its maximum, 
efficient utilization through the Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint Program, 
which is set forth in more detail 
elsewhere in this issue of BANKING 
(see pages 33-39). 


BSENCE of a sense of leadership 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


Interest Withholding 


Early in May the House Ways and 
Means Committee adopted tenta- 
tively an amendment to the pending 
tax bill which threatens to add a 
considerable burden to the chores 
financial institutions already per- 
form for the Government. 

This amendment would require a 
bank, along with any corporation, 
to withhold and pay to the Treasury 
20 percent of any interest it pays 
to a depositor. The amendment also 
would require the withholding and 
transfer to the Treasury of one-fifth 
of any corporation dividend. 

There are no dollar exemptions in 
the amendment. If a bank paid in- 
terest amounting to only a few cents 
on a small, inactive account, or paid 
a substantial amount in interest, it 
would be required in either case that 
20 percent be withheld and trans- 
ferred to the Treasury. 

There are several reasons for op- 
posing such a measure. The aver- 
age balance of the 65-million people 
who have savings bank and com- 
mercial bank interest-bearing de- 


posits is $900, so that interest paid, 
on the average, is small. 

Furthermore, the large majority 
of savings depositors have small in- 
comes. Many are over 65 or under 
21, and a great many are school 
children. Many are not liable for a 
tax payment, and under the amend- 
ment the Government would with- 
hold from these people a tax not 
due. The cost of processing so great 
a number of demands for refund 
would be enormous, to say nothing 
of the burden on the banks of re- 
porting such withholdings to thou- 
sands of depositors. 


Previous Experience 


Last year the House adopted a 
10 percent dividend withholding pro- 
vision, but this failed of approval in 
the Senate. Last year’s plan, how- 
ever, excluded interest payments 
from the withholding, 

Congress is expected to be so anx- 
ious to turn up similar devices, 
which give the appearance of pro- 
viding additional Treasury revenue, 
that this particular amendment may 
prevail in the Senate this year un- 
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less it is very effectively opposed. 

One phase of this amendment is 
that it would also withhold 20 per- 
cent of the dividends paid by coop- 
eratives, including farmers’ cooper- 
ative associations, and building and 
loan associations. 


Assessment Credit Due 


On the average, all insured banks 
will have little if anything to pay 
next month for the second instal- 
ment for deposit insurance. Under 
last year’s FDIC assessment credit 
law, banks as a whole will receive 
a credit of 56 percent of their 1950 
assessments, to offset against the 
July instalment. 

Each bank’s exact percentage of 
credit, however, will vary accord- 
ing to its circumstances, including 
changes in the levels of deposits 
this year as compared with 1950. 
Hence the FDIC, by the middle of 
June, probably will have notified 
all insured banks of the exact 
amounts of their assessment credits 
for July. If there is any credit in 
excess of the assessment due, it will 
be offset against the January 
assessment. 


FDIC to Retain Independence 


Despite hearings on legislation to 
place the FDIC under the Treasury 
Department, this legislation is ex- 
pected to make very little progress. 
Hence the FDIC probably will re- 
tain its present status as an inde- 
pendent agency. 

The bill to merge this agency with 
the Treasury was one of 20 
bills representing supposedly ‘“unen- 
acted” parts of the old Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. 

Congress, however, of its own 
initiative is by and large little in- 
terested in the Hoover Commission 
proposals still remaining, and at 
best considers them somewhat the- 
oretical and of doubtful value. Con- 
gress would be particularly skepti- 
cal toward any bill to submerge the 
FDIC, if it appeared to have any 
serious backing. 


War Financing Picture Drawn 


During the month something of 
an overall program for defense 
financing of industry seemed to take 
shape. Congress finally agreed upon 
the terms of the bill amending the 
Assignment of Contracts law. The 
language adopted was that sug- 
gested by spokesmen for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. It is de- 
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signed to eliminate the contingent 
possibility that a bank, as the as- 
signee of the proceeds of a contract 
made to a producer who has obtained 
a V-loan, shall be held liable if the 
contractor who received the V-loan 
is later subjected to claims for Fed- 
eral taxes or broadly any other con- 
tingent Federal claims. 

This clears the way for free oper- 
ation of V-loans, designed primarily 
to finance smaller contractors and 
subcontractors. 

Purely “special purpose” defense 
plants would be financed or built 
with Government funds. The Presi- 
dent, in his message to Congress 
requesting the extension of the De- 
fense Production Act, asked for 
such a facility. 

Chairman Burnet R. Maybank 
(D., S. C.) of the Senate Banking 
Committee, announced that he had 
talked with President Truman and 
that the President had agreed such 
financing should be restricted to in- 
dustrial facilities whose nondefense 
use was entirely absent, or virtually 
so—facilities which industry itself 
did not care to establish, and facili- 
ties all of whose output would be 
bought by the Government. 

Actual language drafted by the 
Administration for the extension of 
DPA did not appear to limit the new 
activity to such a scope. Neverthe- 
less, it appeared likely that such 
restrictions as were outlined by Mr. 


RFC ADMINISTRATOR 
W. Stuart Symington, 
new head of the RFC, has 
made his position clear 
(see page 104) on the 
agency’s future lending 
policies. He doesn’t con- 
sider loans to such bor- 
rowers as luxury hotels as 
being in the public in- 
terest 


Maybank would be written by Con- 
gress. 

Congress will soon settle where 
that new defense plant activity, 
similar to War II’s Defense Plant 
Corporation, of RFC will be housed 
within the Federal bureaucracy. 

There was some sentiment for 
putting the new DPC, or whatever 
it may be called, in the defense mo- 
bilization establishment. However, 
sentiment was leaning toward the 
idea of physically.locating the 
agency within the RFC. At the 
same time, however, RFC’s discre- 
tion would be virtually nil. The pro- 
curement agency which wanted the 
industrial facility would arrange for 
the terms of construction, etc., and 
after the arrangement between the 
contractor and the procurement 
agency was completed the funds 
would be dispensed by, and later be 
collected by, RFC, as is present 
practice. 

After a period of hesitation, de- 
fense mobilization officials again ap- 
peared to have settled in favor of 
pushing the acclerated tax amorti- 
zation program as the best means 
of encouraging an expansion in in- 
dustrial capacity generally for de- 
fense and defense-supporting indus- 
try. After taking care not to grant 
the benefit of fast tax depreciation 
to that part of a plant investment 
of obvious postwar utility, officials 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


This nightmare picture of Korean refu- 
gees crawling over the shattered girders of 
a bridge near Pyongyang was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in news photography on 
May 7. The photographer was Max Desfor 


WIDB WORLD 


A Few 


WASHINGTON 

ARLIER this year there was in 

Washington and throughout 

the land the “great debate” 
over the question of U.S. military 
commitments in Europe. Latterly, 
about all you hear in Washington 
is MacArthur, MacArthur, and Mac- 
Arthur. The debate is hotter than 
ever, centering on one of the great 
military heroes of our nation, the 
near-Mikado of occupied Japan, the 
man who came back to Bataan. We 
saw the shiningly uniformed gen- 
eral on horseback in 1932, riding 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to carry 
out the White House order against 
the bonus marchers. And we saw 
him again 19 years later, the center 
of world attention, riding on the 
same avenue—in a car, this time— 
with his wife and son, returning 
from a triumphant address to the 
Congress. There, from the dais of 
the House exactly 176 years to the 
day since “the shot heard round the 
world,” General MacArthur, the 
orator, the actor, with consummate 
skill fired the speech heard round 
the world. And still it goes around 
and around. 
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Items on Global Confusion 


In the address to the Congress, 
the General was applauded and 
cheered long and loudly by all those 
present—at the beginning, before 
he had spoken, and again at the 
end, after he had finished. But, in 
between, the applause which went 
out over the radio was entirely 
partisan. If he said that Truman 
did right to intervene in the Korean 
trouble last June, the Democrats 
clapped; but if he criticized the Ad- 
ministration, they sat on their 
hands while the Republicans went 
wild. One saw only a single non- 
partisan in the whole chamber—the 
General’s 13-year-old son, who mod- 
estly joined any applauding group. 
This great schism that visibly di- 
vides the American people over- 
shadows every force and develop- 
ment on the international and do- 
mestic scenes. While a frustrated 
and bewildered American nation 
hopefully seeks a Theseus to slay 
the Minotaur and lead it out of the 
hopeless labyrinth of overseas in- 
volvements and commitments, no 
rift has yet appeared in the clouds 
of charges and countercharges. Un- 
der the economic controllers we are 


fast getting ready for something 
big; but we are not sure what it is 


OUR BRITISH FRIENDS 


Britain’s Labor Government, the 
seers tell us, is on the skids. At 
this year’s election the Conserva- 
tives are likely to come back under 
Churchill, whose political opponents 
describe him as an old man in a 
hurry. Labor Minister Aneurin 
Bevan and Board of Trade President 
Harold Wilson thought this as good 
a time as any to step out. If the 
Conservatives return to power, 
Bevan may be expected to lead the 
move to unseat them again. The 
issue was spectacles and false teeth. 
Bevan opposed the government’s bill 
to require the public to pay half 
the cost of glasses and dentures, 
thus enabling the government better 
to finance the arms program. In 
Parliament, angry Aneurin blamed 
it all on the lurching American 
economy and our unpredictable be- 
havior, which he said will hurt the 
western world more than will 
Russia. have allowed our- 
selves to be dragged too far behind 
the wheels of American diplomacy,” 
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said Bevan, charging that U.S. arm- 
ing will be done not at the expense 
of the American living standard, 
but at that of other western 
countries. 


SCARCE MATERIALS 


Typical of the confusion in which 
we live nowadays is the raw mate- 
rials question which Bevan so 
cleverly used for his greater politi- 
cal ambitions. When General Mac- 
Arthur, having described Russia’s 
role in the Chinese fighting as 
limited to supplying arms and sup- 
plies, declared that he would not use 
this as a reason for warring against 
the USSR, he must have had in 
mind the disclosure that in nine 
months British Malaya had sold 
120,000 tons of strategic rubber to 
Red China and 40,400 tons to 
Russia. Certainly Defense Mobili- 
zation Director Charles E. Wilson 
had this in mind when, before a 
group of critical reporters in Lon- 
don, he stressed that not all critical 
materials the British want are con- 
trolled by the U.S. Wilson men- 
tioned rubber, tin, cobalt, wool and 
manganese. For such Commonwealth 
products the U.S., which with only 
token UN aid is fighting Commun- 
ism in Korea, has had to pay 
greatly inflated prices. In their 
Washington negotiations and propa- 
ganda drive, the British have been 
calling for more strategic materials 
from us. And the U.S., as Mr. Wil- 
son assured the British, is deter- 
mined that there shall be equitable 
distribution of raw materials and 
machine tools. 


STRONGER DOLLAR, GOLD 
INFLOW FORESEEN 


At a Federal Reserve Board staff 
seminar on April 30, E. M. Bern- 
stein, chief International Monetary 
Fund economist, discussed the out- 
look for gold movements and U.S. 
reserves. In a° world where infla- 
tionary forces outside the U.S. are 
stronger than within, Bernstein— 
according to one who was present at 
the meeting—predicted a change in 
the environment in which U.S. 
credit policy is made. He forsees an 
end to the gold outflow followed 
by a stronger bond market. The 
rest of the world can’t increase its 
reserves materially in the next year 
or so, with the exception of Latin 
America. Since the latter prefers 
dollar assets to gold, Bernstein ex- 
pects U.S. gold holdings to increase, 
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assuming no changed defense pro- 
grams in the western world and no 
large-scale war. Looking beyond the 
summer of 1952, the Fund econo- 
mist predicts a strong dollar vis- 
a-vis other currencies, because con- 
ditions are more favorable to 
inflation abroad than in the U.S.A. 


COORDINATING AID ACTIVITIES 


Possibly more than $10 - billion 
for foreign economic and military 
aid will be the Administration’s re- 
quest of Congress for 1951-52. This 
will be a controversial affair in the 
Congress. For instance, there is 
the President’s letter giving the 
State Department say over spend- 
ing of ECA funds. There’s the plan 


to make ECA permanent; that is, 
to tear up the promise that it would 
finish its job and fade away. 
Whereas the Gray and Rockefeller 
committees have recommended con- 
solidation of foreign aid activities 
in a single independent agency, the 
White House and State Department 
see foreign aid as but an instrument 
of foreign policy which, as such, 
the State Department should con- 
trol. William McChesney Martin, 
when he headed the Eximbank, had 
a gentlemanly knockdown-and-drag- 
out with Secretary of State Mar- 
shall on the matter of a proposed 
loan to China, and he retained the 
bank’s independence. A_ typical 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


Latin American Trade with the United States 


From the Monthly Review of 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


(In millions of dollars; (+) = export balance; (—) = import balance) 


Second half 


Country 


1949 


Argentina: 


Dots NWO WOK 


Noe CON 


All Latin American 
republics:* 
Exports 
Imports 1,481.0 
Balance +251.0 


1,732.0 | 1,217. 
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— 245. 
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* Includes also Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and Paraguay. These totals 
for the Latin American republics as a whole are those used in the mer- 
chandise trade balances in Table II; they differ from the sums of the country 
totals because of various adjustments. 

Note: “Exports” are exports to United States, “imports’’ are imports from 


United States. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce Weekly, various issues. 
All data used are United States statistics. 


| 
| | 1950 iz | 1948 
} 1950 | 1949 | 
| | 
SS rer 102.8 4 206.1 97.5 179.9 
69.7 6 144.6 130.8 380.9 
Balance. ... | + 33] — 2 | + 61.5 — 33.3 —201.0 
Bolivia: 
Exports. ... 25) 2 | 34.4 48.5 48 
Imports.......... 11 1 20.5 36.2 35 
Balance.... ~-+-| + 14 + + 13.9 + 12.3 + 13 
Brazil: } 
Exports. ... 447 31 714.5 551.8 513 
Imports. ... 220 14 353.6 382.9 497 
Balance. ..... +227 +17] +360.9 | +168.9 | + 16 
Chile: | | 
Exports. .... 86 5 159.6 152.5 179 
Imports. ........ 34 71.7 142.6 105 
Balance... .. + 51 + 87.9| + 9.9] + 73 
Colombia: | | 
Exports. ... | 313.1| 241.5 | 236 
Imports. .... 112 7 233 .3 175.9 197 
Balance...... + 78 + + 79.8 | + 65.6] + 39 
Cuba: 
Exports...... 212 1 405 .6 387.5 375 
265 1 460.4 380.3 441 
Balance. .... — 53 — 54.8) + 7.2 — 66 
Mexico:......... 
Exports...... 171 1 317.7 | 243.5 246 
Imports......... 287 2 515.7 | 468.2 521 
Balance. .... —116 —1 —198.0 | —224.7 | —275 
Peru: 
Exports... .. 28 48.5 40.2 34 
Imports. = | | 72.8 | 86.1 66 
Balance... .. — 11 | — 24.3 — 45.9| — 31 
Uruguay: 
Exports... . 66 | 106.1 54.0 57 
24 | 40.2 34.7 60 
Balance... .. + 42 | + 65.9) + 10.3} — 2 
Venezuela: | | | 
Exports... ... 163m | 1 | 322.0| 278.1 270 
Imports......... 201m | 2 398.4 518.4 
Balance...........| — 38m | — — 76.4 | —240.3 | 
| 
0 3,084.0 | 2,503.0 | 2,644.0 
1,234.0 2,716.0 | 2,705.0 | 3,162.0 
17.0 | +368.0 | 202.0 | —518.0 
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The Atlanta 
Bond Story 


CELESTINE SIBLEY 


The author is a writer on the staff of The Atlanta 
Constitution. 


HE Atlanta matron eased her feet back into her 
([st0es after watching the 50-minute parade go by. 
“Well,” she sighed with satisfaction, ‘I never 
thought I’d see the day when a U. S. Defense Bond was 
as glamorous as Scarlett O’Hara!”’ 

That, in essence, is what Atlanta business and in- 
dustrial leaders succeeded in achieving when they 
staged the opening of the nationwide 1951 Defense 
Bond campaign on April 30. They glamorized Defense 
Bonds and the buying thereof to such an extent that 
the townspeople themselves gave the campaign opener 
the supreme compliment at their command. 

“The most fun we’ve had since the ‘Gone With the 
Wind’ premiere!”’ Atlantans pronounced it. And Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John W. Snyder added more 
soberly: ‘‘Atlanta has set a pattern which other cities 
of the land will have difficulty equalling—a guide and 
an inspiration to the Savings Bond workers in every 
community.” 

Defense Day in Atlanta, staged in celebration of the 
first nationwide bond-selling campaign ever to be in- 
itiated in the deep South, had practically everything— 
music, marching men, movie stars, eating, oratory and 
a certain grave urgency which served to remind South- 


Secretary Snyder addressing the luncheon. Center, Governor 
Talmadge; right, Dick Powell 


erners that beneath the bond-selling fanfare lay grim 
purpose. 

The campaign had at its head Robert Lynch, presi- 
dent of Atlantic Steel Company, and a committee of 
top Atlanta bankers and businessmen. Mr. Lynch ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Defense Day prepara- 
tions at the insistence of his fellow Atlantans, headed 
by Jackson Dick, president of the Atlanta Transit Com- 
pany, and Malcolm Bryan of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The committee he promptly picked consisted of busi- 
ness and industrial leaders. The representative of the 
Atlanta banks on this committee was Erle Cocke, presi- 
dent of the Fulton National Bank of Atlanta. Mr. 
Lynch also enlisted the aid of Atlantic Steel’s advertis- 
ing representatives, the firm of Lowe & Stevens, and 
issued an organizational decree: 

“No eating-meetings!” 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder and a contingent of 
Hollywood luminaries started the day at the Atlantic 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 


Below, left: Chairman Lynch at the microphone. Behind him, besides Secretary Snyder and General Church, are wounded 
Korean veterans and Atlanta steel workers. Below, right: The Treasury Secretary sells a bond 
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Several bands—civilian and military—and troops from Ft. 
Benning contributed to the parade 


Steel Company’s plant, followed by tours and bond 
sales speeches at the city’s bigger industries and busi- 
ness firms. They were joined by 19 wounded veterans 
from Korea for luncheon—a $4-a-plate affair attended 
by 1,000 of Atlanta’s top civic leaders, with Governor 
Herman Talmadge and Mayor William B. Hartsfield 
there to represent officialdom. At the luncheon Sec- 
retary Snyder and Major General John H. Church, 
recently returned from Korea to command the infantry 
training center at Fort Benning, were introduced to a 
CBS network audience by film and radio star, Dick 
Powell, and they started the 1951 campaign with stir- 
ring radio addresses. 


Ar the height of the luncheon program, Master of 
Ceremonies Powell interrupted proceedings to read a 
cablegram from General Matthew B. Ridgway, General 
MacArthur’s successor in Tokyo. 

“Loyal Americans,” cabled the general, “in all their 
history have never failed to back up their fighting 
men. They will not fail now. The Defense Savings Bonds 
bought today mean more planes, ships and guns for 
cur armed forces tomorrow. Participation in the pay- 
roll savings plan offers every American the opportu- 
nity to make a continued, personal investment in the 
defense of freedom. The hour is critical; the need is 
great. Support of the payroll savings plan means sup- 
port of our fighting men and support for democracy.” 

Secretary Snyder gravely assured the radio audience 
that “what is being said and done here in Atlanta to- 
day truly has been well conceived to put courage and 
hope into the hearts of every citizen in our land. 

“Let us make no mistake about the sense in which 
we use the word defense,” Secretary Snyder continued. 
“Defense can never be passive. Sound defense must be 
active. We cannot rest upon the achievements of the 
past. We must heed the necessities of the present— 
and the future.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury said it was fitting that 
Atlanta should have volunteered for the Defense Day 
observance because the number of Georgians enrolled 
in payroll savings plans had doubled in the last six 
months. Some 644 companies, employing 50 or more 
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persons, were already actively participating in the pay- 
roll savings plan, he said, “and each month the per- 
centage of employee participation goes steadily up- 
ward.” 

The principals who starred on the luncheon program 
shared the limelight during the afternoon parade down 
Peachtree Street with the smart Fourth Infantry from 
Fort Benning. Five hundred men, headed for Europe, 
marched down the famous street in the brilliant after- 
noon sunshine to cheers as lusty as those that went up 
when the Joe Brown High School band, named for 
Georgia’s Civil War governor and uniformed in the 
gray of the Confederacy, passed. Third Army artillery 
units and bands from both Benning and Fort McPher- 
son were featured in the parade—to give Georgians a 
vivid example of the place where bond money will be 
used. Fifteen high school bands and all the civic and 
patriotic organizations in town moved in the parade. 

A blonde beauty brought to town by the Treasury 
Department—Chic James, the “Miss Defense Bond of 
1951,”—rode in the procession, as did Film Stars 
Powell, Piper Laurie and Tony Curtis. 

The parade—with 13,000 people in it—was the big- 
gest Atlanta has seen since prewar days. It ended in 
the late afternoon at the City Hall, where Secretary 
Snyder, General Church, the movie contingent, Mayor 
Hartsfield and Governor Talmadge were again pre- 
sented to the crowd. 

“Atlanta has had many celebrations,” summed up 
Mayor Hartsfield, “but I know of no cause closer to 
the heart of its citizens than the cause which seeks to 
assure and support the continuance of our freedom.” 


A Frerwaro, speaking of the Atlanta event, Secretary 
Snyder said: ‘What was said and done in the Atlanta 
Defense Day Program, opening Defense Bond Month 
across the nation, was well conceived to put courage 
and hope into the heart of every citizen of our land. 
The people of this splendid Southern city, its industry, 
banks and retail business, have given an impressive 
demonstration of this country’s united determination 
to defend the heritage of the free world. I thank all 
these groups for this splendid demonstration. It will 
be a guide and inspiration to the savings bonds workers 
in every community.” 


Secretary Snyder at Atlanta’s City Hall. Dick Powell is at the 
Secretary’s right, Mayor Hartsfield at his left 
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New Trust Business: Seven Sources 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 


The author is vice-president of The 
Purse Company of Chattanooga. His 
headquarters is Chicago. 


phase of its development. Up to 

now emphasis has been on the 
administrative side. Organizations 
have been built, operating methods 
established and tested, mechanical 
and personnel procedure perfected, 
and confidence established. But 
growth, and consequently profits, 
have not been in line with the 
potential. 

Now, spurred by the economic 
necessity for doubling dollar sales 
per employee to maintain the prewar 
margin of profit—by higher break- 
even points and thinner margins of 
safety—-emphasis is shifting to the 
mass production of new trust cus- 
tomers on a scale never before 
attempted. 

Two lines of action can accomplish 
this. Both should be followed simul- 
taneously: (1) Increase volume and 
effectiveness of the trust depart- 
ment’s advertising. (2) Cultivate the 
sources from which trust business 
flows. Neither will produce maximum 
results without the other. 

This article will discuss the second 
of these, usually called “referred” or 
‘reference’ business. 

Reference business is that which 
comes through the suggestion or rec- 
ommendation of some person. That 
person may be a member of the 
bank’s family, a customer, or one of 
the centers of influence. A survey of 
trust men indicates that from 60 
Percent to 90 percent of new trust 
business stems from these sources. 

In many banks, the effort to secure 
referrals has been either unorgan- 
ied or partially organized. It has 
been sporadic and unplanned, yet it 
has been the most prolific source of 
New business. It is easy to visualize 
the far greater results that would 


Totes business is entering a new 
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flow from an organized plan, in 
which the field of operation has been 
fertilized and cultivated by proper 
advertising plans. 

What are the major sources of re- 
ferrals? The following are the most 
important: 

(1) The bank family 
(Bank staff, trust department 
officers, bank officers, direc- 
tors, stockholders) 
Customers 
(Present trust customers and 
customers of other depart- 
ments ) 

Attorneys 
Life underwriters 
CPA’s 

(6) Correspondent banks 

(7) Morticians, clergy, travel bu- 
reaus, and other possible centers of 
influence. 

Space will not permit a lengthy 
discussion of each of these groups, 
but here are some of the highlights. 

The bank family, as a whole, 
should be the major source of refer- 
rals. But it will be impotent unless 
the groups that compose it (1) are 
informed on trust services, (2) know 
the advantages and ordinary appli- 
cations, (3) are alerted to the bene- 
fits that will flow as a result of the 
effort of each of them to direct new 
business to the department, and (4) 
understand how to recognize and in- 
troduce such prospects. 

Many banks have developed meth- 
ods of informing their major em- 
ployees on trust matters. Some 
banks do this by a short course of 
lectures, supplemented by a manual 
of trust service. Usually they include 
employees in the mailing list to re- 
ceive the direct-mail advertising that 
goes to prospects. 

Efforts to secure the active co- 
operation of employees will depend 
on (1) the degree to which they are 
informed, (2) the wholehearted co- 
operation of the institution’s presi- 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


dent and chief trust executive, (3) 
the recognition given those respon- 
sible for getting new business. 

Trust department officers and ad- 
ministrative men can be especially 
helpful in securing additions to pres- 
ent accounts and leads of new pros- 
pects through present customers. In 
1950, one large trust institution 
showed an increase of $5,200,000, 
spread over 466 present accounts. 
Much of this was due to the alert- 
ness of administrative men who rec- 
ognized the need of, and opportu- 
nities for, increasing the accounts. 

Officers of other departments, be- 
cause of their close relationship with 
customers, can be especially effec- 
tive. However, unless the effort is a 
planned one, only a few of them take 
advantage of their unusual oppor- 
tunities. 

Directors, usually men of wide in- 
fluence, can be of great assistance. 
Reno Ransom, vice-president, Seat- 
tle-First National Bank, reports that 
one of his directors has been respon- 
sible for over 50 new trust accounts. 
Usually the director who has served 
on a trust committee, or who has 
named his bank in his own will, is 
the most helpful. 

Stockholders, too, can often bring 
in new accounts. They own the insti- 
tution and have a stake in its profit- 
able operation. Properly informed 
and tactfully urged, they not only 
can turn to the trust department for 
their personal trust needs but sug- 
gest similar steps to others. 

Present trust customers, if good 
customer relations exist, can be 
counted on for a substantial volume 
of new accounts. Trust departments, 
like doctors, must depend heavily on 
referrals from satisfied customers. 
Insurance men have been much 
quicker to capitalize on this possible 
source of new customers than have 
trust men. By “prospecting around 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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A Dollar’s Worth—1801-1950 


HE data in the table below and the accompanying 

chart were computed by the Research Council of 

the American Bankers Association from the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of Wholesale Prices. 
The index covers a comprehensive list of commodities 
in primary markets, and is representative of the gen- 
eral level of prices. Over 900 commodities are now in- 
cluded, but price data were less comprehensive in the 
earlier years. 

The Index of Wholesale Prices uses 1926 as a base 
of 100. In the accompanying table, the index was recom- 
puted to use the average price level for the period 
1801 to 1950 as a base of 100. This eliminates any de- 
pendence upon a single year as a representative point 


of departure. The average price level for the 1801- 
1950 period was 88.5 percent of the 1926 base, and it 
was 109.8 percent of the average price level for the 
years 1935-39, which are frequently used as a base in 
official statistics. 

The price index based on the 150-year average was 
then inverted to show changes in purchasing power 
since 1801. When the price index is 200 percent of 
the average, the purchasing power of the dollar in 
wholesale commodity markets is 50 cents; and when 
the index is 50 percent of the average, the purchasing 
power of the dollar is $2. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for the full year 
1950 was 55 cents. It currently is 48 cents. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar in Wholesale Commodity Markets, 1801-1950 


(150-year average price level equivalent to $1) 


Years Years Years | Years 
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FAMILY DOLLAR 
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BANKING’S National Finance Forum 


INVESTMENTS 


Is there any desirable pro- 
portion of various types of 
securities within a portfolio, 
i.e., rails, industrials, muni- 
cipals, etc.? 


Answered by 
JAMES W. Woos- 
TER, JR., finan- 
cial associate, 
The Common- 
wealth Fund, 
New York, N.Y. 


Vv Yes, I think there is, but 


the most desirable balance for one 
portfolio might be poison for an- 
other. Moreover, a desirable balance 
for the same portfolio would change 
as conditions change. 

Of primary importance, in my 
opinion, is the recognition of the 
principle that a portfolio should 
contain various types of securities, 
rather than a single type, that is, 
recognition of the desirability of a 
degree of diversification. 

The types of securities selected 
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for a given portfolio should, I think, 
be determined, on an_ individual 
basis, by the requirements and in- 
vestment objectives of that port- 
folio. And, as suggested above, there 
should be a continuing re-examina- 
tion of the suitability of the various 
types of securities for the job to be 
done. 

There are fashions in securities, 
as in most other things. Railroad 
stocks have been in relative dis- 
repute most of the time since the 
depression of the 1930s, but during 
the past twelve months they have, 
as a group, staged a very superior 
performance in comparison with 
other major stock groups, from the 
standpoint both of rate of income 
and capital appreciation. Conversely, 
public utility stocks have had but 
few friends since Korea, but from 
the point of view of rate of return, 
and stability of earnings, they have 


Here are some questions and 
expert answers on how best to 
3 conserve the value of property 
¢ in these unconservative times. 
Queries from BANKING’S readers t 

are welcome. 


? 


? 


much to offer as a segment in a 
well balanced investment account. 
Municipal bonds, because of their 
unique tax status, have an almost 
irresistible appeal for certain types 
of investment accounts, even at 
prices and yields which, in relation 
to those of previous periods, appear 
fantastic. However, if a 6 percent 
return from dividends is taxable to 
any given account at a 75 percent 
rate, the remaining, spendable por- 
tion of that dividend, or 114 percent, 
does not look too attractive, even 
when compared with the low returns 
afforded by tax exempt items. 
Investors are fortunate in having 
a wide choice of industries and types 
of securities when selecting the 
building blocks for their investment 
programs. They should make their 
choices and determine their propor- 
tions in the light of the job which 
they expect their investments to 
accomplish for them. Flexibility in 
thinking, and the ability to adapt 
one’s plans to new and unexpected 
situations are two of the most valu- 
able investment attributes which 
one could have. Through employing 
various types of securities in vary- 
ing amounts, with adjustments as 
external conditions change, this flex- 
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ibility and ability to adapt can be 
used to obtain, not perfect, but above 
average results, a realistic, but none- 
theless surprisingly hard to achieve 
investment goal. 


? 


INSURANCE 


At 45 am I too old to derive 
benefit from any kind of re- 
tirement income insurances? 


Answered by 
MARION STE- 
VENS EBERLY, 
director, Wo- 
men’s Division, 
Institute of Life 
Insurance, New 
York, N. Y. 


/ Cerramty not if you are 


looking forward to retiring, as many 
people do, when you reach 65. Under 
that arrangement you have 20 years 
in which to build up the desired 
retirement income. Even if you re- 
tire at 60, you would still have 15 
years over which to spread the 
building up of such a fund. 

Many people find that 45 is about 
as early as they can begin to put 
money regularly into a retirement 
income life insurance policy. Their 
obligations to protect other people 
usually have a prior claim. By the 
time the parents reach 45, children 
may be well on the way to growing 
up. Even though children’s educa- 
tion may not have been completed, 
funds necessary for their education 
have probably been accumulated or 
are earmarked in current earnings. 
With lessening responsibilities to the 
younger generation, a husband and 
wife realize they now have, or very 
soon will have, more latitude in 
planning for their own retirement 
years. 

Retirement income policies are 
called different names by different 
life insurance companies. Most pol- 
icies of this type combine the fea- 
tures of life insurance and annuities; 
they provide guaranteed life income 
to begin at a future age selected by 
the policyholder and life insurance 
protection until the retirement in- 
come starts. Such policies are usu- 
ally offered in units of $10 of 
monthly income. The amount of life 
insurance they provide varies widely 
between different contracts. The in- 
surance may be just enough to as- 
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sure the return to a beneficiary of 
the premiums paid by the purchaser 
with interest accumulated, or it may 
be as much as $1,500 of life insur- 
ance for each $10 unit of retirement 
income. 

The particular policy you select 
would depend, therefore, on how 
much additional life insurance pro- 
tection your family needs until the 
time for you to retire and how much 
you can put into it regularly. 

Retirement income policies, in a 
very real way, are a supplement to 
family protection. They give peace 
of mind to the owner and also to his 
children. To know parents have in- 
dependent income for the rest of 
their lives relieves grown children 
of concern about providing it and 
often enables them to do more for 
the third generation. 

Since comparatively few couples 
are able in their later years to live 
on income alone, whether from in- 
herited or accumulated capital, but 
rather must use up their capital bit 
by bit, the annuity guarantee has 
great appeal. It exhausts both capital 
and interest but provides a sure in- 
come to the end of the owner’s life, 
no matter how long he or she lives. 


WILLS, TRUSTS, ESTATES 


Would there be any advan- 
tage in my having a will? 
I am a widow, and my son 
is my sole heir. My estate, 
about $15,000, would go to 
him anyway. 


Answered by 
NANCYE B. 
STAUB, assis- 
tant trust offi- 
cer, Morristown 
Trust Company, 
Morristown, 
N. J. 


J Even if your son would get 


your entire estate under the laws of 
intestacy of your state, there are 
still advantages in having the estate 
pass to him under a will. Without a 
will it is necessary for the court to 
appoint an administrator, who in 
turn is required to put up a bond. A 
will is the simplest, least expensive, 
and most satisfactory way of passing 
property on to others after death. 
There is no satisfactory substitute 
for a will. 


When picking witnesses for 
a will, is it necessary to 
choose persons who will not 
be beneficiaries? 


Ir beneficiaries under a will 
sign the will as witnesses, in many 
states they are disqualified from 
receiving under the will, although 
in other respects the will may stand. 
It is very important that any ques- 
tion on this subject be eliminated by 
having as witnesses to a will only 
people who have no financial in- 
terest in the estate. The will maker 
should therefore never have as wit- 
nesses his spouse, children, mem- 
bers of the family, relatives, or any 
others who receive property under 
the will. 


HOME OWNERSHIP, 
MORTGAGES 


When buying a house, should 
I try to borrow as much as 
possible rather than deplete 
my cash reserve? 


Answered by 
MILES L. Co- 
LEAN, building 
adviser, House 
Beautiful; Con- 
sultant to the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fund. 


(A 


U current credit re- 


strictions, it is almost certain that 
you will have to make a substantial 
drain on your savings. Moreover, old- 
fashioned considerations of financial 
prudence would counsel as substan- 
tial a cash investment in the house 
as possible. 

However, it may be borne in mind 
that the long-term outlook is for a 
continued decline in the buying 
power of the dollar—which means 
both that your equity in a well- 
selected property will increase -as 
prices generally rise and your loan 
will be payable in cheaper dollars 
than those you borrowed. Conse- 
quently, today, old-fashioned pru- 
dence may be tempered with oppor- 
tunism. 

So long as your income outlook is 
reasonably good, it is not inadvis- 
able to borrow up to the full limit 
that you can carry on a ratio of 
loan to income of close to one to 
five. 
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Should I plan to try and 
maintain my home (repairs 
and replacements) entirely 
out of income or is it con- 
sidered good practice to add 
this to my existing mort- 
gage? 


Generatty speaking, the 


borrowing of small amounts for or- 
dinary repairs should be avoided. 
Where the replacement is substan- 
tial, such as a new roof, a new 
kitchen or laundry, etc., it is en- 
tirely reasonable to borrow addi- 
tional money on your mortgage so 
long as the total borrowing is in 
keeping with the value of the house, 
a proper income-loan ratio, and the 
credit regulations. 

In order to make such additional 
borrowing possible without a new 
loan instrument or a costly rewrit- 
ing of the existing mortgage, it is 
usually necessary that the original 
loan agreement provide for this 
possibility. 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


If I were to cash my War 
Bonds, added to my bank ac- 
count, I'd have a moderate 
sum. With inflation going 
strong and the money buy- 
ing less and less each day, 
would I be well advised to 
go out and buy things with 
it? Should I buy rugs, furni- 
ture, maybe even a house? 
Should I convert this cash 
into some kind of actual 
property ? 


Answered by 
MABEL F. 
THOMPSON, 4as- 
sistant sec- 
retary, Union 
Dime Savings 
Bank, New 
Tore, N.Y. 


v4 Tue person asking this 


question may want a house of his 
own—or rugs and furniture and all 
sorts of other things for his home— 
but to put all of one’s cash into such 
goods, whether or not we are in an 
inflationary period, is, it seems to 
me, the height of folly. Therefore, 
don’t redeem your War Bonds and 
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spend that money plus all your cash 
savings for consumer goods or “ac- 
tual property.” If you were to do 
that, and an emergency should arise 
so that you needed cash, you would 
have used your savings and would 
be forced to borrow—not always an 
easy thing to do. Furthermore, al- 
though the dollar is decreasing in 
value, what assurance have you that 
the consumer goods you might buy 
would increase in value—or, if they 
did, that you could realize more cash 
than you originally paid for them at 
the particular time that you most 
needed the money? 

With a good cash reserve, there is 
justification for buying things that 
are needed, but certainly this is no 
time for needless buying. The de- 
mand created by such buying helps 
to produce shortages and increases 
the pressure for higher prices. With 
your money invested in Savings 
Bonds and in a savings account, 
however, you are helping to check 
inflation. Furthermore, you know 
that your principal is safe, that you 
are getting a fair interest return 
and, what is of greatest importance 
to you personally, you have cash 
available when you need it. 

If there should be more cash and 


“Thank You, 


ELDOM—perhaps never—have so 
S many people said Thank You to 

so many banks in so short a 
time. 

Reason: the financial forums. 

Appreciation for the educational 
value of this question - answering 
public service is being expressed in 
letters written by people whom the 
meetings have helped. They’re sin- 
cere letters—and spontaneous. Writ- 
ten on business stationery, tinted 
notepaper, and correspondence 
cards that reflect a wide economic 
background, they express the writ- 
ers’ gratitude for information that 
helps planning personal and family 
finances. Most of the letters are 
from women; it was for the distaff 
side that the forums were first held, 
although the men soon demanded a 
similar privilege. 

The success of the forums had been 
reported to BANKING by many banks. 
But we thought it might be a good 
idea to let the “satisfied customers” 


“J wonder if you’d have signed for two 
bonds a month if a man had been selling 
them” 


fixed-income securities than is ad- 
visable for an emergency fund and 
reserve purposes, then investment 
of excess funds in well-selected and 
diversified securities might be con- 
sidered. 


Mr. Banker” 


speak for themselves, and asked sev- 
eral banks for excerpts from unso- 
licited thank-you notes. 


Take Banker's Advice 


One woman, writing to President 
Fred F. Florence of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, said: ‘More 
people (perhaps I should say more 
women) should realize that their 
banker’s advice should be as well 
taken as their physician’s.” Another 
wrote that as a result of the forum 
she had “a great deal more confi- 
dence” in her own ability to “think 
correctly and calmly” about her fi- 
nances. “I’ve talked with ladies who 
were present,” exclaimed a third, 
“and all were enthusiastic about the 
information they received! We all 
hope that other types of study may 
be given to aid women who have so 
little chance to study business 
problems.” 

“Goodness knows we need much 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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Mrs. Breen says: “So many of my friends, who have become bought! It’s still hard for me to believe that these wonderful 
homeowners recently, tell me they wish their houses had G-E appliances cost so little under the terms of our mort- 
included all of this fine G-E equipment at the time they gage—less than $5 a month extra!” 


HAPPY with her mortgage arrangements! 


In the photograph above, you see Builder J. P. 
Lenny of Runnemede, N. J. calling on Mrs. 
Marie Breen who purchased one of his “‘Cinder- 
ella’”’ houses last year. 


Mrs. Breen is mighty happy about the arrange- 
ments which permit her and her husband to pay 
for the General Electric Kitchen-Laundry as a 
part of their mortgage. The plan adds less than 
five dollars to their regular monthly payments. 


For the banker, for the builder, for the home- 
owner, the ‘‘Packaged Mortgage’ is an ideal and 
realistic solution to a financing problem. 


The homeowners are not burdened with short- 
term payments on kitchen appliances. They 


need not assume obligations that may interfere 
with regular mortgage payments. They become 
more satisfied and willing mortgagors. Further- 
more, the economical operation and long life of 
G-E appliances may offset the slight increase in 
monthly payments. 

The banker’s interests are protected, too, be- 
cause the house is truly up-to-date . . . one that 
the homeowners are proud to maintain. 

Are you including the G-E Kitchen-Laundry 
under the ““Packaged Mortgage” plan? We sin- 
cerely believe it to your advantage to do so! 


Home Bureau, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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If you buy the Recordak Microfilmer 
you are now renting you'll geta... 


; 
3 
= 
: 
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Start adding up the monthly 
rental payments you have made 
on your present Recordak Micro- 
filmer within the past 36 months. 


Then take 50% of this total— 
that’s the substantial credit allow- 
ance you will receive if you choose 
to own, rather than rent, your 


Recordak Microfilmer. 


This attractive offer enables you to 
buy—at surprisingly low cost—equip- 
ment that has already proved its worth 
in your bank. 


And with this low cost, there’s still 
another worth-while value—up to 2 
years of free maintenance service, in- 
cluding parts replacements, if necessary. 


Yes, it’s easy to understand why more 
than a thousand banks have already 
taken advantage of this outstanding 
offer. And the chances are you'll want 
to capitalize on the credit you’ve built 
up, too. So call in your local repre- 
sentative for all the facts . . . or write 
us. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

“*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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more information along these lines,” 
said another Dallasite. “But this 
has given us the fundamentals and 
opened the door to understanding.” 
One woman thought the forum was 
“a tribute to the women of Dallas.” 

Comments received by The Mer- 
chants National Bank & Trust 
Company of Syracuse, New York, 
included: 

“TI personally learned a great deal 
... and feel certain the majority of 
those present are today much better 
fortified for their role in the eco- 
nomic world.” 


“From a Woman's Viewpoint" 


“TI cannot keep from expressing 
personal appreciation of the recent 
splendid finance forum sponsored by 
your bank. I attended the first course 
last year and gained a great deal 
from it, but this year’s course given 
by women had a different appeal. 
The fact that the material was pre- 
sented from a woman’s viewpoint 
was especially valuable.” 

“T certainly learned a lot about the 
banking business, and I never heard 
a finer presentation of easily under- 
standable facts about the history 
and methods of an industry. It was 
really a masterpiece.” 

To the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis came a letter saying: 

“My son-in-law in Pennsylvania 
and my son in Washington, D. C., 
were greatly interested when they 
heard about the course. They asked 
me to send them carbons of the notes 
I took. I am putting in two more 
carbons and including the other son 
in New Mexico and the daughter 
whose husband is teaching at 
Princeton University.” 


Repaid for Long Drive 


Here are other comments to the 
same bank: 

“I drove in from Lake Crystal, 
close to 100 miles, each time to at- 
tend. I felt fully repaid for the time 
and effort.” 

“New channels of thought were 
opened to me and I am grateful for 
the knowledge I received.” 

“Most women really do appreciate 
and need this information. Please 
accept my thanks.” 

“IT want to express my sincere 
appreciation and thanks for this 
course. It was very interesting and 
helpful. Your bank is to be com- 
plimented for having planned such 
a forum.” 
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“Before we read the will I’d like to say that none of 
you will have to worry about paying taxes” 


Forum News 


HE Back Bay (Boston) office of 

The Institution for Savings in 
Roxbury held a finance forum for 
physicians and dentists, presenting 
these subjects: “Field of Investment 
Opportunity”; “Investing in Stocks 
and Bonds”; “Insurance and Annu- 
ities”; and “Wills, Trusts, Estates, 
and Taxes.” 


The Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, included in its forum 
program glossaries of terms perti- 
nent to the subject of each meeting. 


Most forums have been scheduled 
once a week, on consecutive days, or 
even on a once-a-month basis; but 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
scheduled its sessions differently. 
Three meetings were held in the 
course of a week (Friday-Tuesday- 
Friday). 


The State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, pre- 
sented a forum in response to re- 
quests from four executive business 
women’s clubs in the city. Meetings 
were held on three consecutive days: 
two evenings and one afternoon. 
Half again as much time was given 
to questions and answers as to for- 
mal presentation of the subjects. 


The Union and New Haven Trust 
Company of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, followed up its women’s finance 
forum with offset folders containing 
the replies to questions asked at the 
meetings. Copies are being mailed to 
forum registrants. 

The first folder, an eight-pager, 
provided the answers to more than 
100 questions asked by the audience 
after a talk on life insurance and an- 
nuities by Mrs. Marion S. Eberly, 
who is also a member of BANKING’S 
National Finance Forum panel. The 
answers were mainly supplied by 
Mrs. Eberly and by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, whose women’s divi- 
sion she directs. 


Rather closely related to the Fam- 
ily Dollar are such sources of future 
income as pension trusts, profit- 
sharing plans and retirement pro- 
grams. 

The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta held an “executive's 
forum” on these services, attended 
by 200 business leaders of the South- 
east. Five speakers covered these 
phases of the general subject: The 
reasons for a pension program, how 
to set up a program financing 
pension plans, taxation and pension 
trusts, and trusteeing and investing. 


The final session of the women’s 
finance forum sponsored by the 
Peoples National Bank of Char 
lottesville, Virginia, was a luncheon 
meeting at a country club. The sub 
ject was wills and trusts. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST SUCCESSFUL NOVELIST 


Author of more than thirty novels, many travel 
books and countless pamphlets, James Feni- 
more Cooper had no literary aspirations until 
he was thirty and wrote his first book only 
because he could never refuse a dare. When an 
inferior novel prompted him to declare that he 
could write a better one, his wife challenged 
him to try, and Cooper went to work to prove 
his point. The resulting novel, however, was 
most unfavorably received. 

If Cooper’s first book had been successful, 
probably he would never have attempted an- 
other, but characteristically he “made the stum- 
bling-block the stepping-stone.” Although he 
doubted that a story with an American setting 
would be popular, “The Spy,” his second novel, 
was acclaimed both here and abroad. 

Cooper was born in Burlington, New Jersey, 
in 1789 and the following year moved with his 
family to a settlement at Cooperstown, New 
York, which had been established by his wealthy 
and prominent father. From a boyhood spent 
in this region, still a wilderness inhabited by 
Indians, James acquired the frontier lore on 
which he based his “Leather-Stocking Tales.” 

A member of the class of 1806 at Yale, Cooper left at the end of his third 
year to ship before the mast, and that voyage was followed by several years 
as midshipman in the U. S. Navy. This experience was responsible for 
t pro- y Cooper’s sea stories which, despite friends’ warning that they could not be 

re made interesting, proved highly successful and started a new school of fiction. 
tional : LZ//) By an odd coincidence the house where Cooper was born adjoins the 
ative’s |S Se - birthplace of another American associated with the sea. That man was 


tended *< =" PN I \ Captain James Lawrence, the naval hero who, as commander of the Chesa- 
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South: peake during the War of 1812, uttered the famous words, “Don’t give up 


these ~ the ship. 


. Th SS Cooper’s last years were spent for the most part at Cooperstown where he 
és h ‘ ; i Y/ died in 1851. His birthplace, under the custody of the Burlington County 
n, how WAN 


Historical Society, is a lasting memorial to America’s first outstanding novelist. 
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* THE HOME* 
, The Home, through its agents and 


brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes AWLCCHLCE 
and the hemes of Amerteas induatry. Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 
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THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


10 Endowment Funds’ Blue Chips 


Large endowment funds remind us 
We should be investment-wise, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Gilt-edge stuff like Harvard buys! 


prudent, often reassuring, and 

always interesting to check your 
own investment judgment against 
that of men who manage the endow- 
ment funds of educational institu- 
tions and foundations. Occasionally 
the public has a chance to do so. 

Perhaps BANKING’S Family Dollar 
readers would like to share the op- 
portunity recently provided by The 
Exchange, magazine of the New 
York Stock Exchange, which sur- 
veyed the major investments of Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Smith, Carnegie 
Corporation, Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the John and Mary S. Markle 
Foundation. 

“By major investments,” explains 
the publication in “Most Popular 
Stocks in Endowments,” an article 
based on the survey, “are meant 
blocks of industrial stocks of excep- 
tional size”; and it lists the most 
popular issues owned by the 10 
funds. (See the table on this page.) 

“Oddly,” continues the Exchange, 
“no single stock, in blocks as big as 
those mentioned, was common to all 
the endowments, though most issues 
on the list, as well as American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph and others, were 
held by the big university endow- 
ments in fairly large or moderate 
amounts. General Electric, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and Union Car- 
bide & Carbon qualified for all ex- 
cept one institution in the group. 
Sears, Roebuck was owned by all ex- 
cept two; Du Pont, Standard Oil of 
Indiana and other issues were owned 
by all but three.” 

Endowment commitments at the 
end of the last fiscal year were fea- 
tured by generally large blocks of 
petroleum stocks. Another feature 
on which the magazine comments 
was “the great variety and large 
holdings of public utility company 
operating issues.” For instance, the 
largest block in Harvard’s endow- 
ment was $17,465,000 of public util- 
ities; next, $13,580,000 in oil stocks. 


ie sometimes profitable, usually 
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Most Popular Common Stocks in the Portfolios 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 
General Electric Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Columbia’s fund had nearly $10- 
million in industrial common stocks 
—the largest single block of securi- 
ties with the exception of govern- 
ment and corporate bonds. This uni- 
versity’s general fund “revealed a 
heavy interest in oils.” 

“Of Cornell University’s $41,338,- 
000 of securities of all classes, more 
than $17-million consisted of com- 
mon stocks.” 

Turning to the investments of the 
three foundations, the article notes 
‘*some interesting differences of 
management philosophy.” Despite 
the emphasis placed on common 
stock holdings by each foundation, 
only five stocks were common to each 
portfolio: General Electric, General 
Motors, Union Carbide & Carbon, du 
Pont and Kennecott Copper.” 

The Carnegie Corporation, in its 
report as of September 30, 1950, said 
its holdings of common stocks, at 
both cost and market, were the larg- 
est in its history. The book value of 
marketable securities was $168,169,- 
000, of which 19.48 percent was rep- 
resented by common stocks. Here are 
the 10 largest blocks: 


General Electric, Westinghouse 


“Mom, is this the rainy day I’ve been 
saving for?” 


Shell Oil Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Gulf Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
Kennecott Copper Co. 
International Nickel Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Electric, General Motors, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, Sears Roebuck, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco, Inland Steel, Ken- 
necott Copper, Allied Chemical, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass. These were 
held in blocks of 15,000 to 30,000 
shares; substantial holdings of Gulf 
Oil, Ingersoll-Rand, National Lead, 
International Harvester and Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey were also 
listed, with 10,100 to 14,000 shares. 


** A oil stocks were promi- 
nent,” says the magazine, “a far 
larger proportion of Carnegie hold- 
ings was in durable goods manufac- 
turing, chemical and non - ferrous 
metals concerns.” It is apparent that 
the Carnegie management “leans to- 
ward wide industrial diversification.” 

Rockefeller Foundation’s assets of 
$153,471,000 on December 31, 1949 
(apparently the latest report avail- 
able) “largely concentrated in oil 
shares. Blocks of 35,000 or more 
shares of copper company issues 
were also owned. This foundation’s 
10 largest holdings were in Standard 
Oils of New Jersey, California, In- 
diana and Ohio, Union Tank Car, 
Ohio Oil, Continental Oil of Dela- 
ware, International Nickel, American 
Telephone, and Phelps Dodge. 

The John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation, with assets of $16,138,- 
000 at the end of 1949, was estab- 
lished by a leader in the develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania’s anthracite 
industry. This portfolio, the Ez- 
change reports, showed, as a whole, 
no decided preference among indus- 
tries. Its 10 largest holdings were 
reported as: Phillips Petroleum, 
General Electric, General Motors, 
Du Pont, Union Carbide & Carbon, 
Kennecott Copper, Eastman Kodak, 
National Lead, Dow Chemical and 
Ingersoll-Rand. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


Some Legal Superstitions Never Die 


They Don’t Even Fade Away 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


The author is vice-president of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York City. 


clast; daily he must demolish cherished fictions. 
Yet never do they remain demolished; they rise 
to plague him daily. Most persistent are such as: 

“My property is all in joint ownership, so my estate 
won’t have to pay any taxes.” The commonest form of 
joint ownership is “John Jones and Mary Jones, his 
wife, as joint tenants, with right of survivorship.” 
There was a time, in some jurisdictions, when the 
survivor took property, so owned, without tax liability. 
But under Federal law, and generally under state law, 
when the first joint owner dies, it is presumed that he 
(or she) supplied all of the purchase price of the 
jointly owned property, so all is considered taxable 
in the deceased joint owner’s estate—except to the 
extent that it can be proved that the survivor con- 
trlbuted to the purchase. 

In the average husband-wife situation it is rather 
difficult to overcome such a presumption when the 
huskand dies first. Usually the husband is the provider 
—the money maker. Even where the wife has some 
independent means of income, the family records are 
such a mess that it is impossible to figure out what 
money went where. Frequently, the first advice we 
have to give, when family problems are discussed with 
us, is: Get your records unscrambled. Set them up 
properly and keep them straight. Reliance upon the 
superstition that joint ownership avoids taxes can 
cost money rather than save, for it may well be that 
your wife really paid for a third or half of this prop- 
erty; but because of the confusion of your records all 
of it—-her property as well as your own—will be taxed 
in your estate if you should be the first one to die. 

Another persistent relic is “Life insurance proceeds 
are not subject to estate tax if they are payable to a 
named beneficiary.” 

Many still suppose that life insurance will not be 
taxable as part of their estate unless they expressly 
make it payable to their “estate.” Let’s bury this one 
quickly. The Federal law is explicit and state laws 
generally follow: Life insurance on your life (we tell 
our customers) is a taxable asset, no matter how 
payable, if you pay the premiums on the policies, 
directly or indirectly; or if you possess “incidents of 
ownership in the policies’—such as the right to change 
beneficiaries, to borrow on the policies, to take down 
cash surrender values. And don’t think that it means 
anything if your wife pays the premiums out of the 
money you give her for household expenses. The word 
“indirectly” has been stretched mighty far. 

On a par with joint ownership is: “These bank 


[as trust officer must be something of an icono- 
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accounts won’t be taxed in my estate because they are 
‘in trust for’ my children.” 

The “savings bank trusts” described here are not to 
be confused with the kinds of trust under will and 
agreement that are administered in our trust depart- 
ments. They are not creatures of statute; like Topsy 
they “just growed.” They grew out of popular mis- 
conception and persisted in their unorthodoxy, forcing 
the courts to rationalize them. In New York they are 
called “Totten trusts,” from an old case which gave 
them grudging legitimacy. What happens is this: 
Father sets up the bank account “in trust for” his son 
—or daughter, niece or stranger; relationship has no 
bearing. But he keeps the passbook and treats the 
account as if it were his own. He adds to it and with- 
draws at will. On the father’s death, whatever is in 
the account passes to the son—belongs to the son, then, 
with no strings attached. But no gift was ever made 
during the father’s lifetime, of sufficient definiteness 
and finality to take the money on deposit out of the 
father’s taxable estate. For tax purposes, it is just 
as if the account stood in the father’s sole name. 

It happens that the three “superstitions” I have 
cited relate to taxes; they relate also to three very 
important means of transferring property to depend- 
ents and heirs. In denying their virtues taxwise, it 
is important that no aspersions be cast on their virtues 
in other respects. In fairness, they should be defended. 
Perhaps trust men have some superstitions, too. 


Lune need be said for life insurance. It has plenty 
of spokesmen. Income taxes being what they are, it is 
the surest and quickest way for many of us to build 
an estate; and exercise of the right to name bene- 
ficiaries and specify the manner of payment is the 
least expensive and generally most satisfactory manner 
of disposing of the insurance “estate.” Joint owner- 
ship of the home is a tacit recognition of the marital 
partnership—of the joint effort and saving that made 
home ownership possible. The transfer to the survivor 
is automatic and inexpensive—a tax clearance may be 
all that is needed. Trust companies must be hungry 
indeed to insist on the advantages of corporate execu- 
torship in the many small cases where the family’s 
wealth consists of a home jointly owned, a few jointly 
owned U. S. Savings Bonds and a joint bank account. 

Similarly, the Totten trust (which has been termed 
“the poor man’s will”) may serve as a convenient 
vehicle for passing title, at death, without surrender 
of control during lifetime. The important thing is that 
the limitations of these vehicles be understood as well 
as their advantages. They should be seen as parts of 
the whole estate plan. But they shouldn’t be over- 
worked, and no tax magic should be expected of them. 
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Plaque presented by 4-H members to the California Bankers Association in recognition of its 25 years of support to farm 
youth activities brings smile to the face of association president Joe Lipman, who is senior vice-president of the Union 


Bank & Trust Company of Los Angeles 


News for Country Bankers 


This news covering various 4as- 
pects of country banking was com- 
piled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’S staff. 


4-H Honors California Banks 


ALIFORNIA bankers are proud of 
e a bronze plaque recently re- 
ceived from the state’s 4-H 
Clubs, recognizing the association’s 
efforts towards improved opportuni- 
ties for farm youth over a period of 
25 years. 

“We are particularly happy to re- 
ceive this token indicating that our 
kindly feelings toward the farm 
boys are reciprocated,” said Joe 
Lipman, president of the association 
and senior vice-president of the 
Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles. “I know of no award 
the association has ever received 
that is more greatly appreciated.” 

The 4-H Club work in California 
is carried out under the guidance of 
extension workers representing the 
University of California College of 
Agriculture and local leaders trained 
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by them. The California Bankers 
Association awards annually approx- 
imately 18,000 4-H Club achievement 
pins to club members who complete 
their projects. An enlarged program 
is planned for the future. Emphasis 
is placed upon the opportunity to 
make a profit in farming, to effect a 
saving in home making, and to prac- 
tice habits of thrift and industry. 

The program includes individual 
agricultural or home-making proj- 
ects which are required of every 
club member, group projects such as 
fire-prevention, tree planting, etc., 
individual improvement in the way 
of training of good standards of 
health, nutrition, and recreational 
programs. One of the most impor- 
tant lessons these young people learn 
is the value of keeping accurate 
records. 

The 4-H Record Book provides 
space for entries on cost and income 
from activities in which the member 
takes part. 

The association sponsors an an- 
nual trip to Washington, D. C., for 
the diamond-star winners in 4-H 
Club activities. 


Cc. W. Bailey Is Chairman, 
Friends of the Land 


W. BAILEY, president of the 

e¢ First National Bank of Clarks- 

ville, Tennessee, and formerly presi- 

dent of the American Bankers As- 

sociation, is one of the bankers who 

are active in the management of 
the Friends of the Land. 

Mr. Bailey has been a member 
of the board of directors of the 
Society since 1949 and was elected 
chairman of the board in March to 
succeed Chester C. Davis, whose 
resignation followed his acceptance 
of the associate directorship of the 
Ford Foundation. Mr. Davis was 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis just prior to his 
acceptance of the Ford post. 

Other bankers either serving as 
officers or directors of the Friends 
of the Land include: Paul Bestor, 
president, The Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert T. Crew, vice-presi- 
dent, The Ohio National Bank, 
Columbus, treasurer; William W. 
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Campbell, president, National Bank 
of Arkansas, Forrest City and 
chairman, Agricultural Commission, 
A.B.A.; Charles F. Chubb, honorary 
vice-president, Dollar Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh; and Lester J. Norris, 
chairman of the board, St. Charles 
State Bank, St. Charles, Illinois, 
directors. 

The Friends of the Land is a non- 
profit, nonpartisan society for the 
conservation of soil, water, and 
man. It carries on an educational 
program to acquaint citizens with 
our dwindling storehouse of natural 
resources, forest fires, pollution of 
streams, the extinction or depletion 
of birds, game, and fish, the hazards 
of dust storms, drought, floods, and 
exhausted lands. 

Since attending the Institute of 
Conservation, Nutrition and Health 
in Chicago last summer to learn 
more about the importance of min- 
erals, humus, and water to the 
health of man, animals, and the 
prosperity of the community, Mr. 
Bailey has delved into the subject 
of trace elements in fertilizers, de- 
signed to improve yield, quality and 
general results of crops of every 
character, particularly pastures and 
hay. 

In pursuing his researches, he 
took 125 of the bank’s farmers to 
the Forrest Borders farm at Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, to see for 
themselves what the application of 
fertilizer containing all of the trace 
elements as well as an adequate 
amount of the major elements can 
do toward changing farming from 
a losing proposition to a very pro- 
fitable one. He then raised $25,000 
and set about having soil analyses 
made on all the farms in the Clarks- 
ville area. 
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jJ. C. Rogers, 
president, Florida 
Bankers Associa- 
tion, presents N. 
E. Griffin with 
FBA’s certificates 
of award for SCS 
farm plan compili- 
ance. Nathan 
Mayo, Commis- 
sioner of Agricul- 
ture, and Dr. Wer- 
ner Husmann, 
citrus grower, 
right. At left, 
Floyd M. Call, 
FBA secretary, 
and Howard Biss- 
land, SCS 


After the analyses were made, 
Mr. Bailey invited Chester C. Davis 
and J. J. Miller, a well-known chem- 
ist and authority on trace elements, 
to address a meeting of farmers to 
explain the importance of fertilizing 
with the proper nutrients. 

The Soil Conservation Committee 
of A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission 
has recommended that bankers en- 
courage soil analysis as a national 
practice for both major and minor 
elements. Mr. Bailey is a former 
chairman of the Commission. 


Banker-Farmer Meeting Guide 


FTER two years of sponsoring 
highly profitable banker-farmer 
meetings at the county level, the 
Kentucky Bankers Association offers 
a check list to guide banks in setting 
up these meetings, which is pat- 
terned after the organization plan 
devised by the Pulaski County banks. 
Decisions to be made by bankers: 
The theme of the meeting after con- 
sulting with the county agent, type 
of meeting—whether morning, after- 
noon, or midday—and the amount 
of the budget. 


The Fort Worth 
(Texas) National 
Bank, one of the 
patrons of the 
Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat 
Stock Show, 
bought the Boys’ 
Reserve Cham- 
pion Shorthorn 
(shown in pic- 
ture) to encour- 
age FFA and 4-H 
members. At 
left, Assistant 
Cashier C. J. Guf- 
fey, center, with 
Wayne Wither- 
spoon, right, 
Boys’ Champ win- 
ner, and his 
father, left 


Actions to be taken: Select a farm 
(county agent should serve as chair- 
man); map and history of the farm 
(Soil Conservation District can be 
very helpful here); plan the pro- 
gram; arrange for parking space; 
map publicity program; design and 
locate road signs; and plan for 
speakers’ facilities, luncheon, and 
clean-up. 

Steps in developing the plans: 
Have county agricultural chairman 
call a meeting of most active officers 
in each bank. (Their presence in- 
sures maximum financial and per- 
sonnel participation.) Decide what 
practices the visitors should see and 
what ideas the visitors should take 
home. 

Most popular type of meeting: The 
one arranged with a farm tour, fol- 
lowed by luncheon, and afternoon 
speakers. 

Budget: Include funds for mimeo- 
graphing, printing, and one or two 
advertisements announcing that the 
banks of the county are sponsoring 
the meeting; appropriate gift for 
host family if one is decided upon 
(this is not required, but is much 
appreciated); apportion expense 
equally or on basis of deposits; and 
set up funds in advance (everyone 
knows the cost and pays his share). 
Balance, if any, can be returned, 
kept for Recognition Dinner in win- 
ter, or held over for the next year’s 
meeting. 

Committees: Selection of farm 
(county agent chairman); map and 
history of farm (very helpful to 
visitors) ; program (a guide to vis- 
itors as to what to expect) ; publicity 
(before and after meeting); road 
signs (large enough to be read 
easily; helpful when site of meeting 
is off main road); parking at site 
(try to locate area to avoid disturb- 
ing meeting); luncheon (simplified 
menu, equipment—chairs, tables, 
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etc., flow of crowd—set up to guide 
away from serving area, ice water 
and soft drinks will be used in sur- 
prising quantity); speaking facili- 
ties (chairs for visitors, banker as 
chairman of afternoon session, have 
another banker give few remarks, 
arrange for stand-by loudspeaker, 
speakers should face light or sun 
rather than the audience, thank host 
and all those who helped with the 
program) ; clean-up—have plenty of 
trash cans available so the host 
won’t have a whole day’s work try- 
ing to clean up. 

In conclusion 
states: 

“Remember the value of the day 
to the banks is in direct proportion 
to personal interest, participation, 
effort of all banks in planning, or- 
ganizing and executing the whole 
day’s activity—not just the money 
provided.” 


the association 


Farm Accountants’ Banquet 


tan Ohio farmers and their wives 
were guests of honor at the third 
“Approved Farm Accountants Ban- 
quet” sponsored by the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association in cooperation with 
the Ohio Agricultural Extension 
Service at Ohio State University as 
a part of Farm and Home Week. 

Each year the bankers and the 
university’s College of Agriculture 
distribute more than 30,000 farm 
account books to Ohio farmers. The 
guests of honor were those who have 
kept, by this method, records of their 
farm transactions for more than 15 
years. This is known as the Ohio 
farm accounting and farm manage- 
ment project. 

The award winners and guests of 
honor include two farmers who have 


kept up their farm account books 
for 25 years or more; 10 for 20 years 
or more; and 13 for 15 years or 
more. 


“For Distinguished Service . . . 


HE Robert Strickland Agricul- 

tural Memorial Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Agriculture in 
Georgia during 1950 was presented 
to the Bank of Screven County, 
Sylvania, at the annual meeting of 
the Georgia Bankers Association. 

The Bank of Screven County re- 
ceived a large bronze plaque, depict- 
ing the dawn of a new era of agri- 
cultural progress in Georgia, and the 
cepportunity to select a student in its 
area to receive a $2,000 scholarship 
to any college of agriculture in the 
University System of Georgia. 

The plaque and scholarship were 
presented by John A. Sibley, chair- 
man of the board of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, the donor of the 
award. John A. Mills, Jr., president 
of the Bank of Screven County, ac- 
cepted the award on behalf of the 
bank. 

Here, in Mr. Sibley’s own words, 
are some of the reasons why the 
Bank of Screven County was selected 
to receive the award: 

“T have read the record of the 
activity of his (Mr. Mills’) bank as 
presented to the committee. It was 
a great privilege to do so. 

“His bank sponsors a school or 
clinic for the study of livestock and 
pastures, including the study of 
soils, the care and the feed of ani- 
mals. This school was manned and 
led by our best educators. 

“Along with others he sponsored 
a soil testing unit that came to his 
county and analyzed on-the-spot 


Mr. Sibley, left, 
and Mr. Mills, 
right, are shown 
with the Robert 
Strickland Agri- 
cultural Memorial 
Award Plaque, 
which, with a 
$2,000 scholar- 
ship, was present- 
ed to the Screven 
County Bank of 
Sylvania, Georgia 


samples of soils so that the farmers 
would know the mineral deficiencies 
and could supply them economically 
and successfully. That is basic in the 
new concept of farming. 

“His bank supported the annual 
hog and fat-cattle shows, presented 
a pure-bred Angus beef steer to 4-H 
Club boys and girls, financed a com- 
mercial poultry project for 4-H boys, 
financed the establishment of dairies 
for Grade A and Grade B milk, do- 
nated a $100 agriculture scholarship 
each to a 4-H boy and 4-H girl, 
offered prizes for the largest yield 
per acre of corn and cotton, spon- 
sored an agricultural credit forum, 
financed the purchase of two bull- 
dozers to aid the farmers in building 
pastures and clearing land. 

“This bank on a limited scale has 
entered a field of financing agricul- 
ture that is of great interest to all 
of us. Several carefully selected 
veterans are being financed for a 
period of five years to build and 
equip pastures and to buy herds of 
cattle. The credit in these instances 
was based upon the soundness of the 
program, the know-how and charac- 
ter of the borrowers. If these loans 
turn out successfully, they will make 
a new step in commercial banking 
and one that will have marked influ- 
ence on placing credit control in the 
hands of the local bank instead of 
in a Government bureau. 

“This bank had great leadership 
and here is the pay-off. The increase 
in deposits for the United States 
from December 31, 1940 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, was 142 percent; the 
increase in the State of Georgia was 
215 percent; the increase in the 
trade territory in which the winning 
bank operates was 369 percent. 

“What better proof could you have 
for the soundness of that bank’s pro- 
gram and leadership?” 


Achievement Awards 


HREE Stonington, Connecticut, 

high school boys have received 
cash awards totaling $100 from the 
Stonington Bank & Trust Company, 
for achievements in agriculture. The 
awards were made by Secretary 
George E. Nelson at the annual 
Future Farmers of America ban- 
quet. Alexander Dyndiuk, president 
of the local FFA chapter and winner 
of a youth award by the State De- 
velopment Commission, received the 
$50 first prize. 
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In “ton the farm” visit Banker Pyeatt 
(left) and broiler grower L. E. Wyatt, 
Letona, Ark., discuss condition of 
Wyatt’s 10,000 broilers. Purina Sales- 
man E. C. Hencke and Purina Dealer 
Doyle Kelso look on. 


Fryers and Broilers in White County, Ark.: 
253,000 in 1945 ... 1,000,000 in 1950 


"Sound financing is necessary; agricultural financing 
can be sound and profitable.” 

These are the words of Ewing Pyeatt, able president 
of the Searcy Bank, Searcy, Ark., and one of the 
leading forces in development of White County. 
“In agricultural business we have these factors to 
consider: character of the person, reasonable col- 
lateral, skilled advice, plus the grower’s work. 


“We have arranged many loans through Mr. Doyle 
Kelso, the Purina Dealer in Searcy. His knowledge 
of local farmers and of requirements for raising 
livestock and poultry have been important factors 
in this financing.” 


Here is still another example of cooperation of a 


banker and a Purina Dealer in building the pros- 
perity of the farm community. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon? 


If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
known trade-mark. 


For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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When Bankers Favor Conservation Loans 


L. R. COMBS 


The author is employed by the Soil Conservation 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and makes his home in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


servation purposes and believe that now is a good 
time for farmers to develop long-time programs 
to conserve soil and maintain or rebuild productivity. 
They report satisfactory experiences with such loans 
but are not getting many requests from farmers for 
such hélp because farmers generally are in a good 
financial position. 
Those are the overall conclusions to be drawn from 
a survey of Illinois bankers by E. L. Sauer, economic 
research man for the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
and L. J. Norton, professor of agricultural economics, 
University of Illinois College of Agriculture, Urbana. 
Eighty-four bankers replied to the questionnaire. 


Beret approve of lending money for soil con- 


Drainage Loans 


Sixty-one bankers reported that they had made loans 
for improvement of drainage systems, construction of 
terraces, gully control, and establishment of grassed 
waterways. Forty-two had financed the construction 
of dams and farm ponds. 

Seventy-six bankers had made loans for purchase 
of limestone or fertilizers. Nearly an equal number 
have loaned money for the purchase of added livestock 
or construction and improvement of farm buildings 
required to make profitable use of increased supplies 
of roughage resulting from a conservation program. 

For the above purposes, these bankers lent an aver- 
age of $55,666 each during 1950. Seventy-eight of 
the 84 bankers reported that their experience with 
such loans had been satisfactory over a period of 
years. An equal number reported that most of their 
farmer clients are interested in building up the long- 
term productivity of their land but estimated that a 
little less than half of them have a fairly complete plan. 


Complete Program Favored 


In general, the bankers favor the farmer having a 
complete program, such as he develops in cooperation 
with his soil conservation district and with technical 


assistance of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. Com- 
ments on the questionnaire indicated that they regard 
this as good assurance that the farmer will be in a 
stronger financial position—a benefit to the community 
whether he is a bank borrower or not. Some of the 
bankers replying to the survey pointed out that they 
should know what the complete program is to be before 
financing any conservation loans for any part of it. 
Sixty-four of the 84 bankers indicated that they 
would finance a farmer in a long-term program which 
would temporarily reduce his cash income and repay- 
ment ability if it promised to increase his income in 
three to five years. On the other hand, only eight 
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Poorly drained land does not, of course, produce maximum 
crops, hay or pasture. A good tile or open ditch drainage 
system would enable farmers planting fields like the one 
shown in the picture to make a profit on the money invested 


bankers indicated that their policy is to make loans 
of one to three years’ duration and none reported 
making longer loans for soil conservation purposes. 
This is largely explained by comments that they have 
been getting few requests for such loans. 

Twenty-six indicated that they would be willing to 
set up a loan to cover the complete farm conservation 
plan. Twenty-five others indicated that, while the 
farmer should have his plan completely worked out 
so he knows what he will do, the loans could be taken 
care of in smaller amounts as the various conservation 
measures in the plan are put into practice. 


Opinion on Long-Term Plan 


Opinions as to whether now is a good time for 
farmers to invest money in long-time improvements 
varied widely, with 59 of the 84 bankers saying, “Yes,” 
and 15 “No.” Typical of comments from those voting 
with the majority was: “Yes, our land must be kept 
productive’; “Yes, if he (the farmer) has a good 
setup and is not too heavily in debt”; “The high price 
of farm land makes it better for farmers to build up 
productivity of what they have rather than to buy 
more acres.” 

Others dropped a word of caution about increased 
costs of labor and material and uncertainty of the 
future but added that, “Due to labor and overhead 
cost, it is necessary to get the highest production per 
acre. Even though costs of soil improvement now are 
high, the increased production at present prices should 
offset the increased costs.” 

The bankers in many cases indicated that their 
replies were made on the assumption that the farmer 
is a good manager and “the right kind of individual.” 
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10,000 tellers 
cah tell you— 


BURROUGHS 


BURROUGHS 
COMMERCIAL TELLER’S MACHINE 


There’s no trick to operating a Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s Machine . .. as any one 
of 10,000 tellers in banks everywhere can 
tell you. Long experience has shown Bur- 
roughs how to simplify machine operations 
to help reduce operator training time to a 
minimum. With Burroughs machines you'll 
enjoy mechanized teller operations at the 
lowest possible cost. Get in touch with your 
Burroughs man—today. 
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Banker-Teacher Team Makes Things Hum 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


Mr. SEVERSON writes on agricul- 
tural subjects for several maga- 
zines. He is a frequent contributor 
to BANKING. 


OWN in Vine Grove, Kentucky, 
D a short distance from Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthplace, an 
unusual banker-teacher partnership 
literally is transforming an entire 
community—and with it the school. 
The banker is A. J. Emerine, 
cashier of the Farmers Bank at Vine 
Grove. The teacher is Jim Alton. 
Through their efforts, the school 
has become one of the finest in the 
state and the community’s living 
standards have been raised. 


From Bleakness to 
Master Plan 


The partnership dates back to the 
late 1930s when hard-working Jim 
Alton came to Vine Grove as school 
principal. He faced a bleak prospect. 
The pupils didn’t much care whether 
they went to school. Neither did 
their parents. Out of 153 students, 
an average of one out of every 10 
would stay at home every day. Sick- 
ness was one reason; another was 
the fact that the youngsters had to 
help with farm work. 

Mr. Alton thought over the prob- 
lem. Then he decided that the situa- 
tion was so bad that the only 
change could be for the better. So 
he evolved a master plan that today 
has hiked the enrolment from 153 
to 850 pupils and given the school 
an attendance of 96 percent. State 
education officials in Frankfort say 
this is much better than most schools 
ever expect to attain. What’s more, 
the schools ranks at the top when 
county scholarship tests are held. 


Bank Loan Fills a Gap 


Mr. Emerine, the Vine Grove 
banker, worked hand in hand with 
Mr. Alton to make these changes 
possible. Their first contact came 
when the principal broached the sub- 
ject of a loan. 
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Mr. Emerine, left, 
discusses a com- 
munity project 
with Mr. Alton 


“We need a moving picture pro- 
jector,” he explained. “It will cost 
$650, but the school needs it.” 

Mr. Emerine thought it over and 
then made the loan on a personal 
note signed by Alton. 

At first many townspeople be- 
lieved Alton’s ideas were imprac- 
tical and the idea of weekly moving 
picture shows at the school was 
rated as decidedly foolish. 

But the movies clicked. In a year’s 
time the receipts at the weekly show 
paid for the projector. So Mr. Alton 
promptly hurried over to the Farm- 
ers Bank and borrowed funds to 
purchase 15 typewriters for the 
school. Students paid a small fee to 
use the typewriters and before many 
months had passed, Mr. Emerine 
stamped this loan “paid.” 


Cannery Is Built 


This was only the start of the 
many loans which the Farmers Bank 
made to Jim Alton over the next few 
years. For example, when the idea 
of a community canning plant pre- 
sented itself to Alton one day, he 
talked it over with the quiet, re- 
served banker. As a result, a big 
cannery was built that served the 
entire community for a radius of 
about 250 square miles. Each sum- 
mer, more than 500 families make 
use of the canning plant to preserve 
vegetables and fruits produced in 


their own gardens and orchards. 
The next step was to erect a com- 

munity abattoir—folks around Vine 

Grove call it a slaughterhouse. 


Frozen Food and Abattoir 


But even a community canning 
plant and abattoir are not enough 
when a town has a citizen like Jim 
Alton buzzing around. So before 
long a _ well-equipped frozen-food 
locker plant was constructed. Then 
he was instrumental in seeing that 
an abandoned NYA camp was pur- 
chased. The nice thing about this 
setup is that this made possible 12 
apartments which are rented to the 
teachers for very low prices. 

Between Jim Alton and Banker 
Emerine, all these things were pur- 
chased and paid for. Two years ago, 
however, some of the leaders in the 
village formed the Vine Grove Com- 
munity Service Corporation. Its 
function is to keep check on the 
numerous enterprises which the or- 
ganization has started around town, 
and to take care of the bills. 
Emerine is vice-president and Alton 
president. 

Folks around Vine Grove will tell 
you that it takes a partnership like 
Alton, Emerine & Company to get 
things going. Without Mr. Emerine’s 
full-hearted approval, very few of 
the projects Alton has attempted 
would have succeeded. [END] 
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May we assist you in handling 


FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS? 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


Mellon Travelers Letters 
of Credit 


Foreign Exchange 
Credit Information 
Collection of Foreign Items 


Foreign Remittances— 
Mail and Cable 


June 1951 


At this time, many of your customers may be inquiring about pur- 
chases of scarce or strategic materials from foreign countries. 
Or you may have customers whose export business is becoming 
increasingly important. If such is the case, the foreign banking 
services of Mellon National Bank can be most helpful. 

For example, correspondent banks may obtain Mellon National 
Bank commercial letters of credit for the use of their customers 
in making foreign or domestic purchases. These credits are fur- 
nished under an arrangement allowing a commission fee to the 
correspondent bank . . . yet the customer pays a rate no higher 
than if he dealt directly with us. 

Our Foreign Division is staffed with experienced personnel and is 
prepared to furnish information and advice regarding any phase of 
foreign trade and foreign banking. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA . 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPUSIT INSURANCE COPPORATION 
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The Investment Narket 


Governments—Other Securities 


Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Has Credit Been Restrained? 


EGINNING in August of last year, the Federal Re- 
B serve System started to adopt policies to restrain 

the inflationary expansion of credit. These poli- 
cies involved: (1) raising the rediscount rate; (2) at- 
tempting to restrain consumer and real estate loans 
under regulations W and X; (3) urging voluntary 
credit restraint by banks and other lenders; (4) in- 
creasing the reserve requirements of member banks; 
and (5) “directing the System’s Open Market activities 
toward discouraging holders of Government securities, 
particularly the banks, from selling such securities in 
order to obtain funds for the extension of credit. (A 
moderate rise in interest rates, especially in short-term 
sector, was a necessary consequence of such policy.)” 
(The quotation is from the annual report of Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, p. 23.) 

Now that these policies have been in effect for about 
10 months it seems appropriate to ascertain whether 
credit has or has not been restrained. One measure of 
the size of the credit base is to be found in total of 
Federal Reserve credit from month to month. The chief 
factor in Federal Reserve credit is now the portfolio 
of Government securities. A concomitant gauge, af- 
fected by other factors than the mere size of the govern- 
ment portfolio, is the change in the total of member 
bank reserve balances. Examination of these thermome- 
ters of credit totals for the 10-month period divides 
itself into three periods: 

(1) The six months from June 28, 1950, to Decem- 
ber 27, 1950, during which the longer term ineligible 
bonds were supplied to the market at constantly lower 
prices until September 6, after which market stabiliza- 
tion operations resulted in purchases of these issues. 

(2) The month of January and the first week of 
February 1951, during which the increased reserve re- 
quirements amounting in all to about $2,100,000,000 
became effective; and 

(3) The period from February 7 to April 25, during 
which—and after the “accord” was reached between 
the Federal and the Treasury early in March—the 
prices of the longer term Government bonds were per- 
mitted to sink below par. 
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In the first of these periods the Federal portfolio 
rose $2,120,000,000 while member bank reserve bal- 
ances increased about $1.2-billion. 

In the period when reserve requirements were in- 
creased, the rise in the Federal portfolio was about 
$1.3-billion, and in the period of the sharp price decline 
another $1.3-billion was added. In these two latter 
periods member bank reserve balances increased 
$2,500,000,000. 

Hence, for the 10-month period the rise in Govern- 
ment holdings of the Federal Reserve System was over 
$4.7-billion—accounting for most of the rise in Federal 
Reserve credit of about $5.2-billion for the period— 
while at the end of the period member bank reserve 
balances were nearly $3.2-billion higher than 10 months 
earlier. Both gauges of the credit supply appear to 
have shown no evidence of restraint. 


Were Sales of Longer Term Bonds 
Discouraged by Lower Prices? 


Examining the changes in the maturity schedules of 
the Federal Reserve portfolio for the three periods cov- 
ered throws some doubt on the effectiveness of lower 
prices as a deterrent to sales. Here are the facts. 

Taking the changes in the “over 5-year” classification 
for the three periods we find that: 

(1) In the last six months of last year the sales of 
these issues from July 1 to September 6 were not quite 
offset by subsequent purchases. For the period these 
holdings showed a small decline of $95,000,000. 

(2) During January and the first week in February 
the price of the “Victory” 244s was held at 100-22/32 
but the Federal Reserve holdings of “‘over 5-year” issues 
only increased $162,000,000. The increase in the total 
portfolio of $1.3-billion was chiefly composed of the 
shorter term issues which member banks found it neces- 
sary to sell to meet their higher reserve requirements. 

(3) But during the period from February 7 to the 
end of April, with the sharp price decline after March 
6, the Federal Reserve holdings of the “over 5-year” 
bonds increased over $1.25-billion, while there was very 
little change in the “less than 5-year” maturity classi- 
fication. In addition, U. S. Treasury investment ac- 
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counts were reported to have acquired over $750-mil- 
lion of the longer bond issues. 

Instead of being a deterrent to sales, the lower prices 
were accompanied by an increase in the volume of 
offerings. What is needed is some pretty definite evi- 
dence that prices have stopped declining. Until such 
evidence is forthcoming not only will necessitous sales 
be made, but some—otherwise unnecessary—sales are 
likely as a protection against a possible further decline. 


The Market Makes a "Low" 


A slight improvement in the market in the first 10 
days of April, as the end of the month tight money 
conditions eased off, was followed by a renewed attack 
of nervousness which culminated on April 19 when 
new low prices were registered for pretty much the 
entire list. 

When the market closed that day all but one of the 
non-eligible 2144 and 2% percent bonds were offered be- 
low 98. The exception was the 2\%4s 6/15/67/62 which 
become eligible on May 5, 1952. Both the longest 214s 
72/67 and the 214s 62/59 at 97-4/32 were threatening 
to break the 97 level. Among the eligible issues the 
“bank” 214s 72/67 had broken par to the extent of 
10/32nds. While the bid for the 214s 59/56 was only 
99-30/32. 

Even more indicative of the uncertainty was the 
strange sight of three of the 2 percent bond issues 
callable in 1951 and 1952 being offered below 100. Not 
only was there a complete disappearance of any “rights 
value” but such prices cast doubt on the ability of the 
Treasury to refund a 2 percent coupon at a worth- 
while interest saving all the way to the end of 1952. 


Somebody Says “Far Enough" 


At this point it became evident that intimations had 
been given to dealers from official sources to the effect 
that prices were “low enough.” In any case, for the 
following week prices improved; the discount on the 
short 2 percent bonds disappeared; the “bank” 214s 
got above 100% and gains of a half to three quarters 
of a point-were general. Comment was to the effect 
that supply and demand were more nearly in balance 
and that a market “free” from the leading strings of 
the Open Market Committee was at last developing. 


After that, some price reaction occurred but the 
month ended with prices still slightly above the earlier 
lows; and without the benefit of any further purchases 
of the longer issues by the Open Market Committee. 
In short, the stage seemed to be more appropriately 
set for the next act, in which Treasury financing will 
have the star roll. The renewed appearance of the 
“star” on the stage after an absence of five months 
will need the support of the entire cast. The curtain 
goes up soon and the act lasts the rest of the year. 


Nature of Refinancing 


Nearly $15.5-billion of called and maturing Govern- 
ment issues must be refunded from June 15 to August 
i. General opinion has reached the logical conclusion 
that both the present distorted short term interest 
curve and the character of the ownership of the matur- 
ing issues make it necessary that the new issues be 
of short term with realistic coupons. Otherwise refusal 
of exchange would result in a cash drain on Treasury 
funds, which would be highly undesirable. Repetition 
of the result of the refinancing in September and Octo- 
ber of last year, when the Treasury had to pay out 
nearly $2.5-billion, must be avoided if possible. Of the 
$13,786,000,000 of 1144 percent notes maturing July 1 
and August 1, commercial banks own about 30 percent, 
the Federal Reserve about 25 percent and “all others” 
about 41 percent. These “all other” holdings largely 
represent corporate funds for temporary investment. 
Their renewal must be temporary also. To assure ac- 
ceptance of the exchange not only must the maturity 
be short, but the rate high enough to give reasonable 
assurance that no market depreciation is expected. 


To get this a.surance some pretty clear evidence will 
be required that short term rates have reached their 
peak. We suspect that something of that sort will be 
forthcoming. The answer of the Treasury to this prob- 
lem will be given before this is read, but those are the 
conditions which must be met if the exchange offers 
are to be successful. 


Final Results of the Issue of New 23s 


The recent offer to holders of the over $19.5-billion 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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2% Bonds 9/15/53/51 
Not Called 


bi lessen the volume of refinancing 
the Treasury announced that the 


$7,986,000 of 2 percent bonds 
1953/51 would not be called on Sep- 
tember 15, but that the $755,000,000 
of 3 percent bonds would be retired. 
This assures that the 2’s will remain 
outstanding for at least another six 
months, or until some worthwhile 
interest saving could be made. 

The decision to leave the bonds 
eutstanding indicates that the Trea- 
sury has given up any expectation 
that by September the interest rate 


structure will be more favorable to 
refunding operations. 

The effect of the decision on the 
market is bound to be unsettling. It 
is probable that there will be new 
low prices for the longer bonds. These 
prices will generate some additional 
sales. “Market cushioning” oper- 
ations by the Open Market Commit- 
tee will quite probably result in the 
acquisition of many more bonds than 
if the 2’s had been called. , 


New Series of Treasury 
Savings Notes 


Beginning May 15 a new series of 
savings notes became available. The 


rates have been made more realistic. 
The return for six months will be 
1.44 percent instead of 0.98 percent 
on the present series, and 1.88°per- 
cent for three years instead of 1.40 
percent. This is in line with the 
Treasury’s desire to stimulate “other 
than bank” investment. 

The selection of the new rates per- 
haps gives some indication of a new 
base curve for the shorter term. Is it 
around those levels that some stabili- 
zation can be expected? Will the 
heralded—but not yet arrived—co- 
operation between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve begin to oper- 
ate? No answer has yet been given. 
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The Paper Industry 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


when the industry was plagued by 
problems of overcapacity and over- 
production, seem to be very far 
away indeed. 

While capacity has increased more 
than 15 percent since the end of the 
last war, demand still exceeds pro- 
duction in many items. It may be 
said with a fair degree of accuracy 
that the current prosperity of the 


, business does not rest upon abnor- 


GENDREAU 


The author is a financial writer 
on the New York Herald Tribune. 


of all descriptions are enjoying 

an excellent position. Most con- 
cerns in this field have raised their 
dividend rates gradually, and distri- 
butions to shareholders are protect- 
ed, generally, by a wide earnings 
margin. 

Rising consumption of paper and 
paper-board, stimulated by the de- 
mand for new products and new 
uses of older products, has been one 
of the greatest boons. There seems 
to be no end to expansion. 

The paper industry set a new pro- 
duction record of about 24,000,000 
tons of paper and board in 1950. 
This was 18 percent above the 20,- 
330,000 tons produced in 1949 and 
was 10 percent higher than 1948 
figures. 

Indeed, 1950 was a year of record 
profits, even though taxes took a 
considerable slice of earnings. How- 
ever, the industry as a whole seems 
to be in an excellent position to be 
able to adjust itself to a semi-de- 
fense economy. 

Hardly any conversion is neces- 
sary in this field. The armed services 
merely require larger amounts of 
paper-boards for packaging and a 
considerable volume of printed and 
written materials also make neces- 
sary greater use of paper. 

In fact, the days of the 1930's, 


Pers manufacturing companies 
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mal demands of the defense produc- 
tion boom, but that it is rather 
solidly anchored in the American 
standard of living. 

More paper products are being 
used in this country than anywhere 
else in the world. Paper products 
have replaced many other materials 
in the field of packaging. One in- 
stance is the paper-board carton 
which has, almost universally, taken 
the place of the wooden crate or 
box for shipping purposes. 

While both are made essentially 
of wood, the reason for this phe- 
nomenon is that paper boxes, para- 
doxically, cost less and save space 
and weight. 

Also, kraft-paper multi-wall bags 
have displaced jute and other fibers 
for packing such products as flour 
and cement, for example. And the 
familiar glass milk bottle, in many 


Other Investments 


areas of the country, has become 
extinct in favor of the paper con- 
tainer. 

These are just a few of the ex- 
amples which come to mind readily. 
Other advantages of paper contain- 
ers and boxes over wood or those 
made of other materials lie in their 
possibilities of disposal. Paper boxes, 
if not re-used, can be burned with 
ease in both city and country dwell- 
ings as well as in industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Apprehension has been expressed 
in many quarters over the possibil- 
ity that increased use of paper and, 
thus, wood or timber, may lead to 
exhaustion of these natural re- 
sources. This is not necessarily the 
case, since large wood consumers, 
including the large paper and rayon 
companies, have adopted long-range 
reforestation plans and schedules 
which will assure future supplies 
for many years to come. 

Experts insist that the growth of 
paper products has not yet reached 
its limit—some say it has hardly 
scratched the surface and possibili- 
ties. These people point to the fact 
that the paper handkerchief, for ex- 
ample, is still growing in consumer 
acceptance because of its conve- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


| bankers are having a fairly full schedule these days in con- 
nection with both corporate and municipal issues. Stock offerings in good 
part are of the standby variety where holders of outstanding shares have 


prior rights to new securities. 


Generally speaking, however, the new issue market is unsettled because 
of the prevailing uncertainty regarding the trend of Treasury obligations. 
An outstanding exception was the marketing of $50,000,000 Province 


of Ontario bonds. 


An excellent institutional and private demand swept 


the securities off the market and in counter dealings a premium of a 
good fraction was bid. The fact that inflation is under better control in 
Canada than in the United States may have contributed to this good 


result. 
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Building Strength for the Free World 


Highlights from the Annual Report of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)* 
for 1950...a year of record activity 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is an American cor- 
poration which has, in varying degrees, investments of capi- 
tal and technical knowledge in a large number of operating 
oil companies, both in the United States and abroad. In 1950, 
these companies: 


IN THE U.S. A. 


Drilled over a thousand new wells, with an 
unusually high proportion of producers .. . 
Improved and expanded refineries in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Louisiana, and Texas . . . Completed 
a new continuous wax-making plant at 
Bayonne, N. J. . .. Added 370 miles to Texas 
crude oil pipeline systems . . . Started doubling 
the capacity of a products pipeline across 
Pennsylvania . . . Let contracts to increase by 
85% the capacity of a pipeline from Baton 
Rouge to the Southeastern states ... At 
government request, re-activated two govern- 
ment-owned Butyl rubber plants; also continued 
operating two others which have been producing 
constantly since 1943 . . . Invested over 20 
million dollars in laboratory research for new 
and improved processes and products. 


IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Proposed a plan which ended gasoline rationing 
in England . . . Went ahead of schedule in 
construction of a new refinery at Fawley, 
England, to be the largest in Europe .. . 
Expanded, improved or started construction of 
refineries in Norway, Belgium, West Germany, 
France, and Italy . . . Opened many new 
service stations, which served not only local 
motorists, but some 18,000 American tourists ... 
Supplied 28% more fuel oil than a year ago, 

to meet needs for industrial expansion . . . 

Met the greatest demand for asphalt for new 
road building ever experienced in these areas. 


IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Stepped up oil production substantially in Saudi 
Arabia . . . Opened the vitally important 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline system from oil fields 
on the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean... 
over 1,000 miles of 30- and 31-inch pipe... 
Started construction of a large-diameter 
pipeline extending 550 miles from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean. 


IN THE FAR EAST 


Expanded production of crude oil in Indonesia 
and explored for oil in Papua . . . Increased 
output of refineries in Australia, Sumatra, Japan. 


Produced nearly 50% more oil than a year 
ago . . . Made new oil and gas discoveries in 
Ontario and Alberta . . . Operated nine 
refineries at 14% greater output than a year 


ago . . . Opened a new 1,100-mile pipeline 
system from Alberta to Lake Superior, to carry 
crude oil toward the major Canadian refineries 
and markets. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Set a new production record in Venezuela, 
second largest oil-producing country in the 
world . . . Operated the big Aruba refinery in the 
Netherlands West Indies at a higher rate than 
ever before . . . Met sharply increased call for 
products throughout the continent, to support 
the vigorous post-war development. 


IN OCEAN TRANSPORT 
Received the last 4 of 12 super-tankers ordered 
two years ago . . . Ordered 6 more new 
tankers . . . Operated an ocean-going tanker 
fleet of 117 vessels, totaling over 2 million 
deadweight tons. 


IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
Continued the same favorable labor relation- 
ships that have prevailed for more than three 
decades, with no strikes in domestic operations. 


THE YEAR ENDED . . . THE JOB GOES ON. In 1950, for the first 
time, world use of oil outside the Iron Curtain passed 10 
million barrels a day. For comparison, it was just over 7 
million in 1945, the peak war year. 


This is significant to free people everywhere. Oil supplies in 
today’s world are closely linked to living standards and 
national strength. 


It seems clear that more and more the world will look to oil to 
help keep it free and progressive. More and more it becomes 
clear, in meeting that need, that the American-developed 
business process of risk and result . . . of competition spurring 
corporate ingenuity and responsibility . . . is a strong and 
flexible system for promoting the welfare of people. 


* We will be pleased to send a copy of the full report to anyone wishing 
it. Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 


Total income from sales, Taxes collected for gov- 
services, dividends and ernments . .$294,749,000 
interest . . $3,198,266,000 Wages and other employ- 

ment costs. .$548,205,000 

Net income. . . $408,223,000 


Spent for new plants and 
or $13.48 per share =“ " gacilities . . .$295,132,000 


Dividends ...$151,028,000 | Number of stockholder- 
or $5.00 per share 


Taxes paid . . .$276,000,000 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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ASSIGNMENT OF CLAIMS ACT 


Congress acts to eliminate satisfaction 
of Government claims against contrac- 
tors at expense of lending institutions. 


INANCING of the defense pro- 

gram by banks and other pri- 

vate lending agencies has been 
facilitated by passage of P.L. No. 
30 amending the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1029). 
Passed by the Congress on May 2, 
and signed by the President on May 
15, 1951. The new law became effec- 
tive on that date. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
to assure that loans to finance de- 
fense contractors may be made on 
the security of assignments of the 
contractors’ claims against the Gov- 
ernment for moneys due or to be- 
come due under the contracts, with- 
out the risk that the Government 
may withhold payments to the lend- 
ers, or recover them from the 
lenders at some time after payment, 
because of Government claims 
against the contractors arising from 
causes other than nonperformance 
of the contracts for which the loans 
were made. 

When the Assignment of Claims 
Act was enacted in 1940, it was 
believed that it was the intent of 
Congress that lending institutions 
should have such assurance, and 
that it had been given to them in 
the provision of the Act for “no 
set-off” clauses: “Any contract en- 
tered into by the War Department 
or the Navy Department may pro- 
vide that payments to an assignee 
of any claim arising under such con- 
tract shall not be subject to reduc- 
tion or set-off, and if it is so 
provided in such contract, such pay- 
ments shall not be subject to re- 
duction or set-off for any indebted- 
ness of the assignor to the United 
States arising independently of such 
contract.” 

In reliance upon the provision, 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Assignment of Claims Act—Various Cases 


banks proceeded to finance defense 
contractors on the security of as- 
signments of their claims against 
the Government. Contractors with 
limited working capital and rela- 
tively small tangible net worth were 
thus enabled to accept contracts for 
defense work and then obtain the 
funds to proceed with the work by 
borrowing from the banks on the 
security of their contracts. It was 
expected that when the work was 
completed satisfactorily the hanks 
wou'!d have first claim upon money 
due from the Government for the 
work, in order to repay the loans. 
Thus, assignments of claims became 
the principal form of security for 
bank loans to war contractors under 
the successful V-loan program of 
World War II. 

Since the war, however, various 
Government claims against war con- 
tractors, which were assumed to 
have arisen independently of as- 
signed contracts, were nevertheless 
held by the Comptroller General of 
the United States to be recoverable 
from amounts still due or already 
paid to banks to which the contrac- 
tors had assigned defense contracts. 

These rulings made financing in- 
stitutions naturally reluctant to 
lend on the security of assignments 
of claims under the current national 
defense program, since their accept- 
ance of such collateral left them 
vulnerable to undisclosed liabilities 
of contractors to the Government. 
The risk was greatest in the case of 
marginal contractors, most in need 
of financing, and for whose assist- 
ance the V-loan program was 
intended. 

It was to eliminate the effect of 
these rulings that the American 
Bankers Association sought the en- 
actment of P. L. No. 30, which pro- 
vides that: 

(1) Assignees may not be re- 
quired to repay to the Government 


any amounts received after July 1, 
1950, under assigned contracts on 
account of any liability of the as- 
signor arising either from the con- 
tract or independently of it, and 
regardless of whether it contained 
a “no set-off” clause. 

(2) Payments to be made in the 
future under assigned contracts 
containing “no set-off’ clauses 
“shall not be subject to reduction 
or set-off for any liability of any 
nature of the assignor to the 
United States or any department or 
agency thereof which arises inde- 
pendently of such contract, or here- 
after for any liability of the 
assignor on account of (1) rene- 
gotiation under any renegotiation 
statute or under any statutory rene- 
gotiation article in the contract, 
(2) fines, (3) penalties .. ., or (4) 
taxes, social-security contributions, 
or the withholding or nonwithhold- 
ing of taxes or social-security con- 
tributions, whether arising from or 
independently of such contract.” 

(3) In addition to the existing 
authorization to the Defense De- 
partment to use “no set-off” clauses 
in its contracts during times of war 
or national emergency, similar au- 
thorization is given to the General 
Services Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and any other 
department or agency designated 
by the President. 

(4) Contracts entered into be- 
fore a war or national emergency 
may be amended to include “no set- 
off’”’ clauses. 

The new law does not affect the 
right of the Government to set off 
amounts due because of a contrac- 
tor’s failure to comply with the 
terms of a contract, or as a result 
of price revision under price rede- 
termination provisions in the con- 
tract, or as a result of failure of the 
contractor to pay minimum wages 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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contemplating new or modernized quarters? 


Get the facts on our organization, ability and services. If 
you prefer, we'll send a qualified representative to discuss 


why this record is important to you 


if you are planning a similar project: 


After we completed our first modernization project in Cincinnati, it wasn’t long 
before we were selected to design new quarters for eight other banks in the same city. 
The same trend developed in the state of Florida, in Washington, D. C., and, in 
virtually every other area where we’ve worked. Community and territorial accept- 
ance like this shows that we’ve consistently satisfied our clients. Our jobs speak for 
themselves. And . . . in every project we undertake, our basic objective is to 
create quarters which operate more efficiently, promote smoother work-flow, and 
which are unsurpassed in architectural beauty. If you are contemplating new 
banking quarters, you’ll find our experience and ability invaluable to the success 
of your project. Write us today! 


Equipment Corporcition 


OF AMERICA 


your project with you. Write or phone us today! 


Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park Avenue, N. ¥Y. City »* ATDANTA, Western Union Building 


June 1951 


Headquarters: NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS - ST LOUIS 4 MO 


« SAN FRANCISCO, Mechanics Institute Building 
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Fence rows and farm boundaries 
mean nothing to the destructive 
work of erosion. We must put the 
tools of conservation to work if 
we are to save our soil and pro- 
tect its fertility. 

This means planning ahead .. . 
leaving grassed waterways... 
building ponds. . . contouring and 
strip-covering the slopes . . . ro- 
tating crops .. . planting legumes 
. .. making mulches . . . leaving 
marginal areas in timber and grass 
land. In short, it means working 
together to make the best possible 
use of our land’s resources. 


FOR PROFITABLE 
FARMING 


knows no boundaries! 


Your own welfare... as well as 
that of future generations, de- 
pends upon our accomplishments. 
Conservation is not a problem for 
any one group. It’s a job for all 
of us... for we who design and 
build farm machinery ... for the 
farmers who use it .. . and for 
you who work with and guide our 
6 million farmers. 


The Massey-Harris Company 
Quality Avenue @ Racine, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn 
pickers, forage harvesters and a full line of 
other farm machinery engineered and built 
for better farming. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 
required by the Davis- Bacon and 
Walsh -Healey Acts, or from his 
violation of the Eight Hour Law. 

A requirement of the existing As- 
signment of Claims Act, that copies 
of assignments be filed in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, is eliminated 
by the new law. True copies of as- 
signments must still be filed with 
the contracting officer, sureties, and 
the disbursing officer, but since one 
of these copies can be attached to 
the contract for audit purposes, the 
filing of an additional copy in the 
General Accounting Office was con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

It is also expressly provided that 
P. L. No. 30 shall not affect or im- 
pair rights or obligations accrued 
prior to its enactment. 


Other Cases of Interest 


FACTOR'S LIEN 


The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit holds 
that when a bank and a borrower 
agreed to create factors’ liens on 
all of the borrower’s future ac- 
counts receivable, but there was no 
formal assignment to the bank of 
each amount as it arose, nor any 
notice of the assignment to the ac- 
count debtors, no factors’ lien was 
created under New Hampshire law 
and the bank was not protected 
when the borrower became bank- 
rupt. Manchester Nat. Bank v. 
Roche, 186 F.2d 827. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 


The Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit affirms a District 
Court’s dismissal of the complaint 
of a national bank seeking to en- 
join as unauthorized the opening of 
a Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion branch near the bank. The 
Court holds that the act authorizing 
any Federal savings and loan as- 
sociation to lend money on mort- 
gages within a 50 mile radius of 
its home office implies that they 
may have branches distinct from 
their “home office.” North Arling- 
ton Nat. Bank v. Kearny Fed. Sav. 
& L. Ass’n, 187 F. 2d 564. 


DEPOSITS 


Oklahoma’s Supreme Court holds 
that the contractual relationship of 
debtor and creditor between a bank 
and its depositor must be created 
with the latter’s express or implied 
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authority, so that a deposit made to 
the credit of a person without his 
authority, knowledge or consent 
does not create a debtor - creditor 
relationship between the bank and 
that person. Security State Bank 
of Comanche v. Johnston & Co., 228 
P. 2d 169. 


DEPOSITS IN TRUST 


(1) New York’s Supreme Court 
for Monroe County holds that a 
deposit by one person in his own 
name as trustee for another creates 
a tentative trust which may be 
made irrevocable during the depos- 
itor’s lifetime by some unequivocal 
act or declaration, such as delivery 
of the passbook or notice to the 
beneficiary. Therefore, says the 
court, when a wife who has brought 
a separation suit against her hus- 
band seeks to sequester all of his 
property, and he maintains that two 
bank accounts in his name in trust 
for his two children by a prior 
marriage are not his property, the 
accounts cannot be ordered turned 
over to the wife unless it has first 
been decided that an irrevocable 
trust has not been created. Mc- 
Kendry v. McKendry, 103 N.Y.S. 2d 
183. 

(2) In California a Mrs. Kinkade 
placed money with a savings and 
loan association in her own name 
in trust for a friend, then wrote to 
the friend telling her that the 
money was for the use of her son 
and then, still later, made a will 
intentionally excluding her son and 
leaving all her property to her 
niece. California’s Supreme Court 
holds that her first act created a 
tentative trust revocable at will, 
that the subsequent letter seeking to 
change the terms of the tentative 
trust was testamentary in nature 
and met the requirements of a holo- 
graphic will, but that its effect was 
nullified by her later will which re- 
voked all prior wills. The “savings 
account,” as the court terms it, is 
held to have passed to Mrs. Kin- 
kade’s executor rather than to her 
friend in trust for her son. Brucks 
v. Home Federal Sav. & Loan Ass’n, 
228 P.2d 545. 


A confidential memorandum in 
business deals with something every- 
body knows, but it’s typewritten in- 
stead of mimeographed. 
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WASHINGTON’S STATE-WIDE BANK 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business April 9, 1951 


Resources Totals 

Cash and Due from Banks . $175,068,718.32 
United States Government 

Securities 151,403,721.90 
Obligations of Federal 

Agencies 4 8,965,743.70 
State and Municipal 

Securities . 76,766,998.53 
Other Bonds and Securities 4,842,657.76 $417,047.840.21 
Loans and Discounts 245,289,067.46 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ‘ 720,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture pay 

Fixtures, etc. 5,767,303.93 
Interest Earned Not 2,028,096.92 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances . 4,136,002.31 


TOTAL... « « $694,988,310.83 


Liabilities 


Capital Stock . . $ 12,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . 12,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 8,418,385.67 
Reserves for Contingencies 5,603,828.23 $ 38,022,213.90 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 1,989,512.93 
Discount Collected Not Earned . 1,899,998.25 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 4,136,002.31 
Deposits 628,940,583.44 


TOTAL... ...... « « $674,988,310.83 


Board of Directors 


Lawrence M. Arnold Thos. F. Gleed B. A. Perham 

J. H. Ballinger P. E. Harris W. G. Reed 
Henry Broderick L. C. Henry Wilbur W. Scruby 
F. H. Brownell, Jr. Charles H. Ingram Alfred Shemanski 
Charles F. Clise W. M. Jenkins Elbridge H. Stuart 


Earl D. Doran Eric A. Johnston J. A. Swalwell 
Joe! E. Ferris Richard E. Lang George Van Waters 
O. D. Fisher Clarence D. Martin Katheryn Wilson 


Russell Miller 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Officials of the Colorado Bankers Association meet Washington officials. Left to 
right, seated: Comptroller of the Currency Delano, CBA President Sayre, FDIC 


Chairman Harl. Left to right, standing: CBA Secretary Scarboro, President Breeze 
of the Bank of Kremmling, Colorado; Colorado State Bank Commissioner Goldy; 
President Cruse of the Routt County National Bank, Steamboat Springs 


Below, Class in Banking for Women, conducted by the Essex County Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking 


A Nebraska Bank Week, to be held 
from September 17 to 22, has been 
announced by Earl H. Wilkins, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation. During the observance, the 
public will be invited to visit banks 
in all the state’s communities, and 
many banks will plan special days 
for farmers, children and other 
groups. Promotion material is being 
prepared by the NBA, including dis- 
play cards, folders and printed invi- 
tations. 


* * * 

Career for Two is the latest mo- 
tion picture production of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. It is a 16-mm. sound 
film in color, combining live action 
and cartoon-type animation. Its run- 
ning time is about 1814 minutes. 

The story of Career for Two con- 
cerns a young writer who has been 
given the job of producing a televi- 
sion script on savings banks. Con- 
vinced at first that the assignment 
will be a dull one, he soon changes 
his mind—with the help of the young 
and pretty secretary of the bank’s 
president. 

This and several other films are 
available for free showing through- 
out New York State through the 


Savings Banks Association. 
* * * 


An unusual public service of a 
group of banks is the editorial ma- 
terial on the Saturday financial page 
of the Bergen Evening Record, pub- 
lished in Hackensack, New Jersey. 
The banking group is the Bergen 
County Bankers Association, which, 
it goes without saying, is indebted to 
the newspaper for the space used. 

Two regular features on this finan- 
cial page are up-to-date statistics on 
“Bergen County Banking Activity” 
and “Bergen County Business Activ- 
ity.” The rest of the page is open 
to the association for any editorial 
matter it wishes to publish. 

Reprints of the activity statistics 
were recently distributed to associa- 
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tion members in order that they 
might call their customers’ attention 
to this newspaper-banker service. 

* * * 

While most progressive company 
managements have developed modern 
methods of ascertaining manufactur- 
ing costs of products, comparatively 
few possess equally good methods 


Left, Joseph M. Dodge, president, The 

Detroit Bank, and former president of 

the American Bankers Association, is 

the new president of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association 


Right, Carl G. Freese, president and 

treasurer, Connecticut Savings Bank, 

New Haven, has been elected president 

of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks 


for measuring the nonmanufacturing 
costs attributable to products and 
product lines, it is revealed in a na- 
tional research study entitled Analy- 
sis of Nonmanufacturing Costs for 
Management Guidance. The report 
was prepared by the committee on re- 
search of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 

The NACA study is based on an 
analysis of cost methods used by 70 
major companies to determine the 
relative profitableness of individual 
products or product lines, sales terri- 
tories, salesmen, customer classifica- 
tions, distribution channels, customer 
services, etc. 


While this study is primarily con- 
cerned with cost analysis for manage- 
ment guidance, it was pointed out 
that in the present national emer- 
gency many companies may be 
placed at a considerable disadvan- 
tage because of a lack of adequate 
and supportable costs attributable to 
products and product lines. This dis- 


SOME NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Left to right: ARKANSAS—J. W. Bellamy, Jr., president, National Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff; LOUISIANA—Cecil K. 
Colon, executive vice-president, Calcasicu-Marine National Bank, Lake Charles; IOWA—J. H. Pullman, vice-president, Fre- 
mont County Savings Bank, Sidney (elected October 1950); KANSAS—W. W. Chandler, president, Chandler National Bank, 


Lyons 


Left to right: OKLAHOMA—H. D. Hinson, vice-president, Prague National Bank, Prague; MISSISSIPPI—L. G. Simmons, 
president, Bank of Pontotoc, Pontotoc; GEORGIA—George M. Bazemore, president, First National Bank, Waycross; NEW 
JERSEY—Elwood F. Kirkman, president, Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic City 
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advantage is magnified in the costing 
of government contracts, renegotia- 
tion and price control regulations. 


* * * 


The 38th annual convention of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America and the 12th annual edition 
of its Exhibit of Building, Industry 
and Services will be held in San 
Francisco, September 11 to 14, with 
the Mark Hopkins and Fairmont 
Hotels as co-headquarters, Milton T. 
MacDonald, Jersey City, association 
president, has announced. William 
A. Marcus, senior vice-president of 


the American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, has been named conven- 
tion chairman. Mr. Marcus formerly 
headed the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation mortgage and savings divi- 
sion. 

This will be the association’s first 
annual meeting on the Pacific Coast 
and, according to Mr. MacDonald, 
advance registrations indicate the 
largest meeting in the organization’s 
history. Attendance of around 1,900 
is expected, he said. A special ‘‘Mort- 
gage Bankers” train over the Bur- 
lington-Denver Rio Grande-Western 
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Pacific lines is being arranged to 
leave Chicago September 9. Other 
special train arrangements are be- 
ing made in the East calling for spe- 
cial cars to be attached to Canadian 


lines. 


More than 900 savings bank offi- 
cers and trustees, representing the 
530 mutual savings banks of the 
nation, met in Atlantic City May 7-9, 
and discussed plans for curbing in- 
flationary forces and strengthening 
the national economy. The occasion 
was the 31st annual conference of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. The agenda for the 
meeting featured national leaders in 
the fields of government, banking, 
economics and public relations. 


* * * 


An unusual program to provide 
scholarships for post-graduate study 
in banking has been announced by 
Lloyd Wiseman, newly-elected presi- 
dent of Group VI, California Bankers 
Association, and assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Crocker First National Bank 
San Francisco. 

A scholarship running for three 
years at the August sessions of the 
Pacific Coast Banking School, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, will 
be awarded to a bank employee in 
San Francisco Bay Area and adjoin- 
ing eastern counties, who in the 
opinion of a five-man scholarship 
committee, did the most to advance 
himself in banking during the past 
year through education, study, or 
community activities. 

The scholarship, sponsored for 
member banks by Group VI, is worth 


Dechard A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star 
Gas Company, Dallas, is the new head of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 


Like Hood Rubber Tile and Hood Asphalt Tile, two of the 
famous products in the quality B. F. Goodrich line, Arraflor is 
an Al flooring investment for you. 


Of Vinyl Plastic Asbestos, this beautiful tile will conform to any 
decorator’s interior plan. It is super-resistant to greases and oils 
— extra durable under the heaviest traffic — easy to clean — can 
be installed on, above or below grade. 


Protect your interests in office buildings, apartments, etc., the 
B. F. Goodrich way . . . with Arraflor. Write today for more 
complete details. And don’t forget — Arraflor, as well as other 
B. F. Goodrich Flooring Products can bring new charm and 
longer wear right in your own bank! 


YEARS OF BETTER FLOORING FROM YEARS OF BETTER RESEARCH 
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$300 a year, and covers fees, tuition, 
traveling expenses, and accommoda- 
tions at the university for an inten- 
sive two-weeks’ course. A prospectus 
of the program has been sent to all 
Group VI member banks. The schol- 
arship committee was appointed on 
a geographical basis, and members 
will handle written applications and 
personally interview employees in 
their respective areas. 

* * * 


Approximately 100 investment 
banking executives, representing as 
many member firms, are expect- 
ed to attend the first Investment 
Banking Seminar, June 18-23, spon- 
sored by the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America in cooperation 
with the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, according to Laurence M. 
Marks, Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
New York, president of the IBA. 

This one-week refresher course for 
officers and partners was initiated by 
Norman Smith, partner, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

* * * 

The second session of the School 
of Banking of the South will be held 
again this year at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, for two 
weeks beginning August 12. This 3- 
year course for bank officers and 
others who are qualified will enroll 


100 students in this year’s freshman 
class. * 


Edmund W. Thomas, president of 
the First National Bank of Gettys- 


Aubrey M. Costa, president, Southern 
Trust and Mortgage Company, Dallas, 
has received the nomination (tanta- 
mount to election) for the presidency 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. Election is in September 
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burg and a former president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
has been appointed vice-chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Week Committee 
for 1951. 

The program of Pennsylvania 
Week is scheduled for October 15 to 
21 and will be administered by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce. 

* 

The American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers is conducting, 
during the summer months, a series 
of case-study courses at Northwest- 
ern University, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology, and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. At each 
school there will be two courses— 
Real Estate Appraisal I and Real 
Estate Appraisal II. Dates are as 
follows: 

Northwestern (Chicago campus) 
—I, June 25-July 7; II, July 9-21. 

MIT—I, July 16-28; Il, July 30- 
August 11. 

USC—I, August 6-18; II, August 
20-September 1. 

Credit toward the MAT designa- 
tion is given to students who obtain 
satisfactory grades. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


BE SAFE, BE SURE 
cancel checks by 


eeccece 
eee 


Thousands of banks use the famous 
foolproof CUMMINS 300 Electric 
Perforator to avoid the contingent 
liability that increases daily with 
the use of non-permanent and un- 
safe ink cancelations. CUMMINS 
300 permits each bookkeeper to can- 
cel checks immediately after post- 
ing. No skipped checks. No faint 
cancelations. It’s all done in sec- 
onds . .. faster... safer than any 
other method. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 


CUMMINS 250 ENDORSER 


CUMMINS 250 Endorser automati- 
cally prints dated endorsements on 
checks of mixed sizes up to 160 per 
minute. All checks stacked in exact 
sequence. Requires no special expe- 
rience—anyone can operate it. Port- 
able: easily moved from one listing 
machine to another. 


See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BM-651 
Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 
(CO Literature on check cancelers. 
CD Literature on endorsers. 
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the man 
the Admirals 
and the Generals 


salute 


Arnold Newman Photo 


Someone once said of Hanson W. Baldwin, 

“He knows more about what the General Staff js 
thinking than anyone on the Staff.” This wags 
another way of putting what one of the editors of 
a rival newspaper wrote, that Baldwin is the best 
military analyst in the country. 


Graduate of Annapolis, ’24, member of The New 
York Times staff since 1929, Baldwin has been 
reporting and explaining military matters to Time 
readers since 1937. That year, sensing war, he 
spent four months in Europe learning all he could 
about the military establishments there. Definite] 
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got a “desk” reporter, Baldwin is ever on the 

yo, shivering through maneuvers in Alaska one week 
i 40 below, sweating through them the next week 
gmewhere in the Tropics. 


in 1943, Baldwin’s reporting from our battle areas 
inthe Pacific won him the much coveted Pulitzer 
Prize, highest honor in American journalism. He 
went from there to Europe, to be with our forces 

on D-Day. His stories from Korea were probably the 
frst to explain the new Russian weapons used there. 


Qutstanding, enterprising reporters and editors 
like Hanson Baldwin, pooling their talents each day, 


help make The New York Times the interesting, 
authoritative, unusual newspaper it is. Readers look 
to it for the facts they need, rely on it, trust it, 
believe it and believe in it. 


* Advertisers know that when readers get more 
out of a medium, they get more out of it, too. 
That’s why The New York Times has been New 
York’s advertising leader for 32 consecutive 
years. May we tell you more about The Times? 


Che New York Gimes 


ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


One of a series about the people who make The New York Times “America’s most distinguished newspaper” 
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: 


BANKING NEWS. 


Alton Barr Slated for Institute Presidency 
at 49th Convention in Pittsburgh, June 4-8 


Delegates to Celebrate Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Of A. P. Giannini Educational Endowment Prizes 


The 49th annual convention of the American Institute of 
Banking will be held at the Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, June 4 through 8. J. Kaye Ewart, president of the 
A.I.B. and vice-president, National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, in announcing the 5-day program notes that it will 
feature nationally known figures in banking and education. 


The two general sessions 
on June 4 and June 8 will be 
addressed by Francis Marion 
Law and by James E. Shel- 
ton. Mr. Law, chairman of 
the board, First National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, is 
also chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Foundation 
for Education in Economics, 
member of the board of re- 
gents of The Graduate School 
of Banking and former presi- 
dent of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Mr. Shelton 
is current president of the 
Association, and president of 
the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. Laur- 
ence S. Bell, executive vice- 
president of The The Union 
National Bank of Pittsburgh 
and general chairman of the 
local convention committee, 
will welcome the delegates at 
the opening session. 

Much of the intervening 
time between the general ses- 
sions will be devoted to de- 
partmental and Institute con- 
ferences. The departmental 
conferences are planned by a 
committee headed by Pierre 
N. Hauser, former president 
of the Institute and vice- 
president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee. 

A feature of this year’s 
convention is the celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of 
the National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment 
vrizes. This year’s general 
topic for the contest is: “Our 
American Heritage of Free- 
dom.” 

Another annual feature is 
the National Convention De- 
bate for the Jesse H. Jones 
Debate Fund prizes. The de- 
bate finalists are chosen on 
the morning of the conven- 
tion’s first day when the 
semifinalists meet. The lat- 
ter are: Philadelphia vs. 
Spokane and Dallas vs. 
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Alton P. Barr 


Cleveland. The question for 
debate is: Resolved, That a 
Federal retail sales tax 
should be adopted. 

The election of officers will 
be held at the second general 
session with all candidates 
for office unopposed. Alton P. 
Barr, vice-president of the 
A.I.B. and vice-president of 
Security Commercial Bank, 
Birmingham, Alabama, is the 
candidate for president. 
Others are: First vice-presi- 
dent, Martin J. Travers, of 
the Marine Trust Company 
of Western New York, Niag- 
ara Falls; for Executive 
Council, Frank C. Adams, 
The Bank of California N. A., 
Seattle; Leroy S. Clark, The 
Marine Midland Trust Co., 
New York; Emmett J. Erick- 
son, Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis; 
and Newton I. Gray, National 
Bank of Commerce, Norfolk. 
A fifth candidate for the 
council has since withdrawn. 

Social events arranged by 
the Pittsburgh banks include 
a tour of a steel mill, an out- 
ing, sightseeing trips, a 
series of informal dances fol- 
lowing the evening sessions, 
and the grand ball on the 
evening of June 8. Special 
events planned for the women 
unofficial delegates include 
sightseeing tours, a fashion 


J. Kaye Ewart 


show, and luncheons at the 
Pittsburgh Field Club and 
the Twentieth Century Club. 

Presiding at the Institute 
conferences will be: Educa- 
tional, J. Ralph Wagner, Na- 
tional Bank of Wyandotte, 
Mich., and member, A.I.B. 
Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee; public relations, D. 
W. Henney, Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, 
chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, A.I.B.; wonien’s, 
Dorothy M. Slater, First 
Trust Company of St. Paul, 
chairman, Women’s Commit- 
tee; chapter administration, 
W. Frank Phillips, Commer- 
cial National Bank, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and 
chairman, Administrative 
Advisory Committee; Alvin 
E. Roemershauser, The Whit- 
ney National Bank, New Or- 
leans, and member, Adminis- 
trative Advisory Committee; 
and Albert H. Gabel, The 
Savings Bank of Utica, New 
York, and member, Adminis- 
trative Advisory Committee. 


Departmental Conference 
Leaders 


At the departmental con- 
ferences, presiding officers 
will be: Trust business and 
investments, Hugh S. Hauck, 
vice-president, The Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. 


Record Set A.I.B. 
Chapters Entering 
Publicity Exhibit 


A record number of chap- 
ters of the American Insti- 
tue of Banking — 33 — have 
entered the 1951 National 
Publicity Exhibit. 

John H. Howard of The 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, Boston, chair- 
man of the A.I.B.’s National 
Publicity Committee. The 
exhibit will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, as part of the Insti- 
tute’s national convention, 
June 4-8. 

For purposes of the con- 
test, chapters are placed in 
one of three divisions: those 
with membership of 751 or 
over; those with membership 
of 251 to 750; and those with 
membership of 250 or less. 
Each chapter binds news- 
paper clippings, programs, 
photographs, and similar 
promotion material in a 
scrapbook which is put on 
display at the opening of the 
convention. These books are 
judged for appearance and 
content by three judges—an 
outstanding banker, an ad- 
vertising executive, and a 
newspaperman — and three 
awards are made in each 
division. 

The National Publicity 
Exhibit has been held at the 
A.I.B. Convention since 1908, 
but was discontinued during 
World War II. It was started 
again in 1948 to give chap- 
ters an opportunity to dis- 
play their publicity and pro- 
motion programs and to 
encourage them to keep a 
permanent record of their 
functions during the year. 


Louis; savings and mort- 
gage, George E. Levine, as- 
sistant secretary, Providence 
(R. I.) Institution for Sav- 
ings; credits, J. B. Haslam, 
vice-president, Birmingham 
(Ala.) Trust National Bank; 
business development and ad- 
vertising, Bruce W. MePhee- 
ters, assistant vice-president, 
Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles; bank 
management and operations, 
Herbert H. Gardner, presi- 
dent, The Birmingham 
(Mich.) National Bank, and 
chairman and president, 
Ferndale (Mich.) National 
Bank. 
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17th G.S. B. Session 
Will Be June 18-30 
On Rutgers Campus 


Enrolment of School 
Remains at Capacity 


The 17th annual summer 
resident session of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking will 
be held at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J., 
June 18-30. 

School officials note that a 
large number of students or 
prospective students have 
been forced to withdraw by 
reason of being called into 
service with organized re- 
serve units. Enrolment, 
however, remains at its ca- 
pacity of 1,000 because of the 
ever-present waiting list. 
The total of first-year stu- 
dents has grown ‘because of 
this situation to approxi- 
mately 380. 

The banker-students this 
year will come to Rutgers 
from 42 states, the District 
of Columbia, Cuba, and India. 

The school’s faculty now 
numbers 58, plus 27 special 
lecturers. The annual Fri- 
day Evening Economics 
Seminar lecture of Dr. W. 
Randolph Burgess, chairman 
of the executive committee of 
this National City Bank of 
New York, will be delivered 
on June 22. This is an annual 
feature originally given by 
the late General Leonard 
Ayres, and taken over at his 
death by Dr. Burgess. Dr. T. 
V. Smith, professor of Poli- 
tics and Philosophy, Syracuse 
University, will again ad- 
dress the Monday evening 
seminar, scheduled this year 
for June 25. 


Opening of the new Dem- 
arest Hall dormitory on the 
Rutgers campus will aid in 
the accommodation of the 
bankers, but the Jameson 
and Gibbons campuses of 
New Jersey College for 
Women will again be util- 
ized. 

The Graduate School of 
Banking was founded in 
1935 by the American Bank- 
ers Association expressly to 
provide advanced study for 
experienced bankers. Each 
banker-student, in order to 
graduate, must: (1) com- 
plete three annual two-week 
resident sessions; (2) com- 
plete two years of extension 
study at home between ses- 
sions; (3) prepare a thesis, 
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acceptable to a panel of ex- 
aminers, based upon orig- 
inal research into some 
phase of finance. 

Theses of special merit 
have been placed in the 
financial library at Rutgers 
University and also made 
available for study through 
the Library of the A.B.A. To 
date 467 theses have been so 
honored. 


John K, Langum 


John K. Langum, 
Economics Consultant, 
Joins G.$.B. Faculty 


Chicago's "Outstanding 
Young Man of the Yeur" 


John K. Langum, visiting 
professor of business admin- 
istration at Indiana Univer- 
sity and widely known eco- 
nomic consultant, has been 
added to the faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking, 
according to Dr. Harold 
Stonier, director of the 
school, 

Mr. Langum was until re- 
cently a vice-president of 
The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago and associate 
economist of the Federal 
Open Market Committee. He 
was in charge of the re- 
search department and bank 
and public relations activities 
of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago for 10 years; and 
has been a member of the 
faculties of the University 
of Minnesota, University of 
California, University of 
Chicago, and Northwestern 
University. He holds a B.A. 
degree from Colorado Col- 
lege, and M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University 
of Minnesota. 

Mr. Langum was honored 
by the Chicago Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and In- 
dustry in 1950 as “outstand- 
ing young man of the year in 
Chicago.” 


A.B.A. Has Material 
for Credit Restraint 
Voluntary Program 


A kit of informative ma- 
terial about the Program for 
Voluntary Credit Restraint 
has been prepared by the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion and is available to banks 
on request. 

The kit includes a _ post- 
ecard for ordering in quan- 
tity the four-page bulletin, 
“Program for Voluntary 
Credit Restraint,” available 
from the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington, D. C. 

Another item is a sug- 
gested type of letter which 
may be sent to borrowing 
customers on the individual 
bank’s letterhead, calling at- 
tention to the program’s pur- 
poses and_ stressing the 
banks’ desire to lessen infla- 
tionary pressures and pre- 
serve the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

A third enclosure is sug- 
gested speech material pre- 
pared for use by bankers in 
addressing local organiza- 
tions. The speech, “A Joint 
Responsibility for Bankers 
and Business Men,” reviews 
recent changes in world af- 
fairs and domestic economic 
developments currently in- 
creasing inflation. 


New Newspaper Ads; 
Savings and Bank- 
By-Mail Folders Out 


Two new series of news- 
paper advertisements — one 
on personal loans under to- 
day’s conditions and another 
on savings, featuring Peter 
Penny, the A.B.A.’s cartoon 
character — have been com- 
pleted by the Advertising 
Department of the A.B.A. 

The messages on the “Peter 
Penny” cartoon ads are in 
verse form, accompanied by 
an additional line or two of 
savings copy. 

Two new direct mail fold- 
ers on safe deposits and 
banking-by-mail have also 
been released. The safe de- 
posit piece is entitled “Your 
Valuables Are Protected 
Around the Clock.” The 
three-fold banking-by-mail 
piece uses this slogan: “Bank 
in the Daytime . . . Bank in 
the Nighttime ... Bank Any 
Time.” Each fold is appro- 
priately illustrated to reflect 
the time suggested by the 
slogan. 


Depositary Receipt 
Procedure Utilized 
For June Payments 


Corporation Taxes 
Only Are Affected 


The Treasury Depart- 
ment’s new procedure for de- 
posit of corporation income 
tax payments of $10,000 and 
over in banks which have 
qualified as depositaries— 
the plan used for the first 
time in March of this year— 
will be utilized again in June 
for acceptance of quarterly 
tax payments. So advises the 
A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Depository Functions and 
Fiscal Procedures. 

Committee Chairman C. 
Edgar Johnson, who is vice- 
president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, reports 
to the A.B.A. membership on 
his group’s work with the 
Treasury: “Treasury officials 
have announced that this 
plan will be used from time to 
time in quarterly periods 
when the volume of tax pay- 
ments would otherwise cause 
a strain in the money market. 
Since the June volume of tax 
collections will. amount to 
about the same as the March 
collections, the Treasury will 
follow this same plan in the 
June period... 

“It is the continuing policy 
of the Treasury Department 
to channel tax collections 
through Treasury Tax and 
Loan accounts by the depos- 
itary receipt procedure to the 
greatest practical extent. In 
view of this policy and of the 
plans for increasing the flow 
of funds through the deposi- 
tary system, the Committee is 
of the opinion that many 
banks which have not as yet 
qualified as  depositaries 
should consider the advisa- 
bility of doing so.” 

Approximately 11-thousand 
banks have qualified as Treas- 
ury Tax and Loan Deposi- 
taries and only 8,800 of these 
have qualified as depositaries 
of withheld taxes. “It would 
seem,” Mr. Johnson points 
out, “that many eligible banks 
may be overlooking an im- 
portant opportunity to serve 
their customers and at the 
same time have the benefit of 
retaining funds in _ their 
Treasury Tax and Loan Ac- 
counts until such funds are 
called by the Treasury.” 

The Federal Reserve banks 
will supply information re- 
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garding the necessary pro- 
cedure and forms to be used 
tor qualifying. 


The Treasury Department 
is now making plans to proc- 
ess withheld taxes under the 
Railroad Retirement Act 
through the depositary re- 
ceipt system. The plan, it has 
been announced, will become 
effective July 1 of this year, 
with the first payments being 
made on August 15. 


J. E. Perry Address 
Beamed to World 
By Voice of America 


A seven-minute summary 
of the high points of the 
address, “Getting Down to 
Bedrock in a Crisis,” by 
Joseph Earl Perry, vice- 
president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, was broadcast recently 
over the Voice of America 
in several languages. 

This address, which was 
beamed to Europe, Asia, and 
the Far East, was given by 
Mr. Perry at the A.B.A.’s 
Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion’s conference in March. 

Mr. Perry is president of 
the Newton (Mass.) Savings 
Bank. 


Robert Lindquist 
Recovering from 


Accident Injuries 


Robert Lindquist, vice-pres- 
ident, La Salle National 
Bank, Chicago, and chairman 
of the Public Relations Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers 
Association, is recovering 
from serious injuries received 
in an automobile accident 
while en route to the Spring 
Meeting of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council at French Lick, 
Ind. 

Mr. Lindquist was driving 
to the meeting with his wife 
and daughter Nancy. They 
had stopped at Greencastle, 
Indiana, to see their daugh- 
ter Gloria, a junior at De 
Pauw University. They had 
taken Gloria and her room- 
mate to dinner and were re- 
turning to the school when 
the accident occurred. 

Mr. Lindquist suffered a 
severe concussion but is now 
convalescing at his home at 
203 Lawton Road, Riverside, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. 
As BANKING goes to press he 
is “doing nicely.” Gloria is 
also at home recovering from 
a skull fracture. Mrs. Lind- 
quist and Miss Nancy have 
recovered. 
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Permit Rubber Stamp 
In Liew of Signing 
U. S. Savings Bonds 


Optional Procedure 
Effective on June 1 


Effective June 1, qualified 
paying agents (principally 
banks) by rubber-stamp en- 
dorsement may at their op- 
tion process for payment, at 
the bond owner’s request, all 
series of Savings Bonds, ma- 
tured and unmatured, with- 
out obtaining the owner’s 
signature on the back of the 
bond. 

The elimination of the per- 
sonal appearance require- 
ment will remove many of 
the inconveniences hereto- 
fore experienced by both 
bond owners and banks, for 
under this procedure banks 
need no longer require 
known customers to appear 
personally. 

“This should be especially 
helpful to banks that are 
holding Savings Bonds in 
safekeeping for their cus- 
tomers and to trust depart- 
ments that are holding sav- 
ings bonds in custodian or 
fiduciary accounts,” says C. 
Edgar Johnson, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Committee on 
Federal Depository Func- 
tions and Fiscal Procedures, 
and vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 


The Committee has been 
conferring with Treasury 
officials in an effort to expe- 
dite the processing of Sav- 


ings Bonds for payment 
with the aim of establishing 
a procedure that would bene- 
fit banks, bond owners, and 
the Treasury. 

The Treasury Depart- 
ment’s regulations on the 
new procedure are set forth 
in Circular No. 888, effective 
June 1, 1951. 

In a letter to the A.B.A. 
membership, the Committee 
recommends that under no 
circumstances should the spe- 
cial endorsement stamp be 
used when making cash pay- 
ment for Series A through E 
bonds. 

“In view of the broad re- 
sponsibility incurred by 
banks through the use of the 
special-endorsement stamp,” 
says the letter, “the Commit- 
tee again emphasizes the 
need for exercising great 
care in its use and for re- 
stricting it to cases where 
both the registered bond 
owner is positively identified 
and bank records will clearly 
show that disposition of the 
proceeds from the bond was 
made in accordance with the 
bond owner’s instructions.” 

Accompanying the letter 
are the highlights of the reg- 
ulation and the Committee’s 
suggestions of certain pre- 
cautionary measures which 
banks should take if they de- 
cide to adopt the new pro- 
cedure. 


4th PR Workshop to 
Be Held in Atlantic 
City on July 9-10 


Executives of state bank- 
ers associations in six states 
have been invited to partici- 
pate in the fourth regional 
Public Relations Workshop 
of the Public Relations Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers 
Association in Atlantic City 
on July 9 and 10. The ses- 
sions will be held at the 


Haddon Hall Hotel. 

This Workshop will follow 
the same pattern as earlier 
meetings in Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City, and Phoenix, dur- 
ing which current public 
relations problems arid their 
solutions were explored in 
informal discussions. 

State associations invited 
to attend this Workshop in- 
clude New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. 


special fields. 


specific article. 


New Instalment Loan Manual Available 


The Consumer Credit Committee of the American 
Bankers Association has published its new Bank 
Manual on Instalment Loans. In years past the Com- 
mittee has published instalment loan manuals in 
The new publication discusses only 
those loans in which the bank deals directly with the 
borrower, and which do not, at least directly, repre- 
sent any loan for the purchase on time of some 


Net Profit of State- 
Chartered Banks Was 
$421,476,000 in ‘50 


Salaries and Wages 
Totaled $577-Million 


The nation’s 9,064 state 
commercial banks plowed 
back $254,384,000 of current 
operating earnings into their 
capital accounts last year, 
according to the twentieth 
annual study made by the 
State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. This amount remained 
from a consolidated net profit 
of $421,476,000 after declar- 
ation of dividends totaling 
$167,092,000. The average 
cash dividend declaration on 
common and preferred stock 
was equal to $3.10 for each 
$100 of capital funds. 

The importance of state- 
chartered banks in the na- 
tion’s economy is shown by 
the fact that their consoli- 
dated assets at the year-end 
amounted to $94,412,812,000 
for the 9,593 institutions, 
compared with combined as- 
sets of $96,975,284,000 re- 
ported for the 4,958 federally 
chartered national banks. 


Indicative of the services 
rendered to individuals and 
business enterprises in their 
home communities by these 
state institutions is the loans 
and discounts item reported 
at the year-end, aggregating 
$31,286,303,000, compared 
with $25,694,031,000 a year 
earlier. 

Demand deposits increased 
to $38,931,149,000 from $35,- 
821,003,000. Time deposits 
were up to $35,938,560,000 
from $35,204,656,000. The 
capital accounts of all state- 
chartered banks increased 
$373,128,000 over 1949. 

Keeping pace with the up- 
swing in operating income 
which increased 8.1 percent 
over 1949, were current op- 
erating expenses which in 
1950 aggregated $1,145,737,- 
000, or an increase of $70,- 
644,000 over 1949. Salaries 
and wages advanced $38,- 
229,090 during the year to 
a total of $576,900,000. In- 
terest paid by the banks on 
time and savings deposits 
amounted to $157,105,000, an 
increase of $5,595,000. 

Income taxes, Federal and 
state, aggregated $171,134,- 
000, an increase of $42,357,- 
000 over 1949. 

The study will be sent to 
all A.B.A. member banks. 
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16,595 Banks and | 
Branches Are A.B.A. 
Members; Gain of 39 


21 States Now Have 
100% Membership 


“A most tangible sign of 
appreciation of the leader- 
ship and general program of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has been the steady 
growth in its membership,” 
said T. J. O’Brien, chairman 
of the A.B.A.’s Organization 
Committee, in his report to 
the Executive Council at its 
meeting in French Lick, Ind. 
Mr. O’Brien is vice-president 
of the Second National Bank, 
Houston. 

“Since the beginning of 
this Association year,” Mr. 
O’Brien said, “there have 
been enrolled 148 new mem- 
bers, and the total paid 
A.B.A. membership as of 
March 31 was 16,595. This 
figure includes, in addition | 
to 98 per cent of the nation’s | 
banks, 2,295 branch, foreign, 
and other memberships, and | 
represents a net gain in total | 
membership of 39, after tak-| 
ing into account liquidations, 
mergers and a small number 
of delinquent members. 

“All but 36 of last year’s 
bank members have renewed 
their affiliation for the cur- 
rent year. A good portion 
of the credit for this excel- 
lent record should go also to 
the hard-working corps of 
regional and state vice-presi- 
dents who have spent con- 
siderable time in the field | 
dealing with banks which| 
were slow in paying their| 
dues. 

“California has been added | 
to the honor roll of 100 per 
cent states this year, making 
a present total of 21 states 
and the District of Columbia 
in which every bank is a 
member.” 

The 263 nonmember banks, 
according to Chairman 
O’Brien. are concentrated in 
Ohio. Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky. Indiana, 
and New York. He solicited 
the cooperation of member 
banks in those areas in ob- 
taining these memberships, 
as well as in the promotion 
of goodwill generally with re- 
gard to the A.B.A. program. 

Twenty-three banks in 13 
states joined the A.B.A. dur- 
ing April, as follows: 

ARIZONA: The Bank of 
Douglas, Yuma _ Branch, 
Yuma.* (CONT. NEXT PAGE) 
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A.B.A. Policymakers—the Executive Council—Meet 
in French Lick, Indiana 


Oliver Powell, member, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Board, speaking at a 
session of the A.B.A.’s Executive Council in French Lick, Indiana. Seated, at right, James 
E. Shelton, president, and Merle E. Selecman, secretary, American Bankers Association 


Some members of the Executive Council at the conclusion of an important session 


Some A.B.A. officers and their wives at the traditional family dinner. Left to right, C. 

Francis Cocke, vice-president, A.B.A., Roanoke; Mrs. James E. Shelton; Bill Corum, 

newspaper columnist and radio commentator, Louisville, guest speaker; James E. Shelton, 

president, A.B.A., Los Angeles; Mrs. Cocke; Glenn L. Emmons, treasurer, A.B.A., Gallup, 

N. M.; Mrs. Evans Woollen, Jr., Indianapolis; and F, Raymond Peterson, past president, 
A.B.A., Paterson, N. J. 
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CALIFORNIA: First Na- 
tional Bank in San Rafael, 
Novato Branch*; First Na- 
tional Bank in San Rafael, 
Tiburon-Belveders Branch, 
Tiburon*; and First Na- 
tional Bank of San Jose, 
First-Willow Office.* 

CoLoRADO: Boulder Indust- 
trial Bank*; Englewood 
Farmers & Merchants Indus- 
trial Bank*; and Englewood 
State Bank.* 

FLORIDA: North Dade Na- 
tional Bank, North Miami.* 

GEORGIA: Bank of Barrow, 
Winder.* 

ILLINOIS: Union National 
Bank of Chicago*; Bank of 
Silvis*; and Farmers State 
Bank of Viola. 

INDIANA: Bright National 
Bank at Flora. 

MICHIGAN: Commercial 
State Bank, Roseville.* 

Missouri: Bank of Revere. 

NEBRASKA: Bank of Belle- 
vue*; Grafton State Bank; 
Nebraska State Bank, Lynch, 
and Farmers State Bank, 
Plymouth. 


91-Page Operating 
Aids and Suggestions 
Manual Sent to Banks 


Short-Cuts That Will 
Cut Costs Included 


In announcing the publish- 
ing of a new volume of Aids 
and Suggestions for Improv- 
ing Bank Operations, James 
H. Kennedy, vice-president 
and cashier of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, and 
chairman of the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the 


‘OHIO: First National 
Bank, Delaware*; and Syl- 
vania Savings Bank Com- 
pany, Trilby Office, Toledo. 

TEXAS: State Bank of East 
Fort Worth.* 

WASHINGTON: Puget Sound 
Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle.* 


* Newly organized: 


American Bankers Associa- 
tion, stated that the 91-page 
manual has been sent to 
all A.B.A. member banks. 
“The first publication of the 
manual was in 1947. Since 
that time, many additional 
suggestions have been re- 
ceived from banks through- 
out the country. The devel- 
opment of these ideas is a 
continuous process,” Mr. 
Kennedy said. 

The new publication makes 
no attempt at being a bank- 
operating manual, but rather 
is a complication of proce- 
dures and operating short- 
cuts which provide better 
banking service for the pub- 
lic, and which cut banking 
costs. For example, 13 sug- 
gestions for relieving lobby 
congestion are made; a rout- 
ing ticket for circulating 
memoranda and instructions 
is illustrated; “after hour” 
depository service is dis- 
cussed; suggestions for re- 
ducing check handling are 
made; advantages of de- 
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June 4- 8 


June 
June 


ferred posting are pointed 
out; 21 ideas for reducing 
errors are listed; the “post- 
list” plan of proving posting 
and elimination of sight 
posting is described; a num- 
ber of suggestions are made 
for improving sorting pro- 
cedures. These are but a 
few of the many ideas in 
the booklet which have prov- 
en successful in banks. 


O. B. Lovell, comptroller of 
the First National Bank, 
Madison, Wis., a former 
member of the Commission, 
was instrumental in the 
preparation of the previous 
booklet and likewise headed 
the committee which com- 
piled the new volume. Assist- 
ing Mr. Lovell were FE. A. 
Cook, vice-president and 
cashier of the University 
National Bank, Seattle; A. K. 
Davis, senior vice-president 
of.the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; and Sidney M. 
Price, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Malden, Mass. 


Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 


June 18-30 
July 9-10 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3 


17-19 


Oct. 


13-14 


13-14 
15-16 


15-16 
15-16 


American Institute of Banking Annual 
Convention, Hotel Wm. Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

A.B.A. Public Relations Workshop, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


77th Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, California 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dist. of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott 

en Equinox House, Manchester, 

t 


Wyoming, Irma Hotel, Cody 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Minnesota, Radisson, Hotel, Minneapolis 

New Jersey Savings Banks, Monmouth 
Hotel, Sprink Lake 

New Hampshire,* Wentworth-By-The-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

New Hampshire Savings Banks,* Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 


*Joint Convention. 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


July 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Michigan, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park 

New York, Essex, Sussex and Monmouth 
Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, 
Spring 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Maine Savings, Wentworth-By-The-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Massachusetts Savings, Wentworth-By- 
The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

New York Savings, Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid 


Poland 


Other Organizations 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

38th Annual Convention Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, Mark Hop- 
kins and Fairmount Hotels, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Annual Convention of the Association of 
Bank Women, Hotel Sheraton, Chicago 

Robert Morris Associates, Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha _ 

Connecticut Savings, Mountain View 
House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Des Moines 

31st Annual Meeting of the Consumer 
Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 27th Annual Conven- 
tion, New Orleans, La. . 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida 


Chal- 
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| | 
15-16 
_ Bran 
18-20 
18-20 
21-23 
22-24 
| 
23-26 
Nov. 8- 9 HE 23-26 
May 31- 
June 3- 5 July 7-8 
June 3- 6 
Sept. 11-14 
June 6-10 
June 7- 9 
Sept. 27-30 
June 8- 9 
Oct. 7-10 
June 8- 9 
June 10-12 Oct. 11-12 
June 11-12 Oct. 16-17 
June 11-13 
June 12-14 Oct. 21-23 
June 77 Oct. 21-24 
J Oct. 21-24 
une 
June || 
: Oct. 22-25 
June 
June Nov. 12-15 
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Let us help you meet 
industry’s new demands 


Ir increased industrial activities in 
your locality are challenging your facili- 
ties, remember that Irving Trust Company 
can help you to offer specialized advice in 
various industries, and a complete range 
of banking services. Join the nation-wide 
family of progressive banks who are cor- 
respondents of Irving Trust. We invite 
your inquiries on any phase of this service. 


* 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET ° NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Wituam N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 
Ricuarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division 
Novan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 
Capital Funds over $118,000,000 
Total Resources over $1,200,000,000 


Memser Feperat Deposit Insurance 
MeMBER OF THE CoasT-To-coast ““BANK WIRE” System 
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Critical Bank Manpower 
Situation Ahead 


APT attention and note-taking 
during the sessions of the 
Bank Manpower Conference of 

the American Bankers Association 
in Chicago on April 26-27 set a rec- 
ord, according to one veteran A.B.A. 
observer. ‘The 200 bank personnel 
men at the conference, representing 
banks with an aggregate of 100,000 
to 125,000 employees, were the best 
‘sitters’ I have ever seen,” said this 
observer. 

That the banks are heading into 
a critical manpower situation in the 
months and possibly the years ahead 
was the consensus of those attend- 
ing the conference. The actual tim- 
ing of the shortage and the turnover 
will vary from section to section. In 
some areas bankers reported that 
the turnover already is running from 
4 to 5 percent a month, or from 50 
to 60 percent a year. 

Presiding officers for the sessions 
included: C. Francis Cocke, vice- 
president of the A.B.A. and presi- 
dent of the First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke; Chester R. Davis, 
senior vice-president, Chicago Title 
and Trust Co., Chicago; and William 
B. Hall, vice-president, The Detroit 
Bank. 

At the first session of the confer- 
ence Government authorities dis- 
cussed military and civilian man- 
power and wage stabilization poli- 
cies. At a luncheon session, Evans 


Woollen, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Fletcher Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis, and former A.B.A. president, 
talked on ‘“Banking’s Essential 
Service.” 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to these topics: “Recruitment and 
Replacement”; “Screening Job Ap- 
plicants”; “Training Staff Mem- 
bers’; and “Maintaining Competi- 
tive Remuneration.” At a dinner 
session, Merlyn S. Pitzele, labor edi- 
tor, Business Week, spoke on “La- 
bor-Management Problems in the 
Mobilization Period.” 

At the concluding session, speak- 
ers spoke on the adjustments that 
may be ahead for city and country 
banks, and were followed by a sum- 
mation of the entire conference by 
William Powers, A.B.A., deputy 
manager and director of Consumer 
and Personnel Relations. 

Ideas pertinent to the manpower 
situation in the present national 
emergency period have been taken 
from the prepared addresses and are 
presented herewith: 


Civilian Manpower: “Your con- 
tacts with manpower programs will 
be with state and local employment 
office people... . 

“Let me summarize some of the 
manpower problems with which we 
will have to deal this year: 

“(1) Critical shortages in spe- 
cific professions and skills, result- 


ing in growing turnover problems 
and some pirating. 

“(2) Growing shortages of 
‘heavy labor’ in certain types of 
production centers. 

“(3) Shortages of semiskilled 
workers in a growing number of 
areas. 

“(4) Increasing difficulty in 
staffing and stabilizing employ- 
ment in certain industries such as 
underground mining, lumbering, 
and farming. 

“(5) Staffing new employing 
establishments in sparsely popu- 
lated areas. (This includes some 
of our most vital atomic plant de- 
velopments. ) 

“(6) A growing need for train- 
ing and intensified recruitment. 
“In spite of the seriousness of 

these problems, we do not believe 
we will be faced on a nationwide 
scale this year with critical man- 
power problems of the kind expe- 
rienced in World War II.’”—Robert 
C. Goodwin, executive director, De- 
fense Manpower Administration, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, 
DS. 


Wage Stabilization: ‘A word about 
the future. Obviously, the 10 regu- 
lations currently in existence do not 
constitute a complete wage stabiliza- 
tion program. Even before the la- 
bor members withdrew, the old 
board made it clear that there were 


Left, A.B.A. Vice-president Cocke listens to an address by Manpower Administrator Goodwin; right, left to right, Chairman 
Hall and Speakers Curry and Willy, who presented city and country bank points of view 
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Left, Government speakers, left to right, Mr. Weiss and Col. Irvin. Right, manpower specialists, left to right, Messrs. Currie, 
Bennett, Greiner, and Schafer. Mr. Schafer read an address on “Recruitment and Replacement.” 


a number of important policy issues 
which might be the subject of addi- 
tional regulations. Some weeks ago, 
Economic Stabilizer Johnston fur- 
ther underscored this point by sug- 
gesting a number of wage problems 
which require the Board’s early at- 
tention, study, and action in the de- 
velopment of a sound wage policy. 
These problems still are on the agen- 
da along with many others which 
have accumulated in the interven- 
ing weeks. Here are some of the 
questions which need attention when 
the Board resumes operations: the 
status of cost-of-living escalator 
clauses beyond June 30; pension, 
health, and welfare plans; annual 
improvement increases based on as- 
sumed higher productivity; proce- 
dures for handling salary stabiliza- 
tion; enforcement, investigation, and 
appeals procedure.” — Harry Weiss, 
acting executive officer, Wage Stabil- 
ization Board, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Essential Nature of Banks: “These 
banks (A.B.A. members) are the 
custodians of $168,000,000,000 in ac- 
counts owned by 100,000,000 deposi- 
tors including Federal, state, and 
municipal governments; industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural organi- 
zations of innumerable types; voca- 
tional, educational, religious, chari- 
table, and social groups of every 
description .. . 

“The banking system not only 
safeguards this vast pool of financial 
resources; it provides the facilities 
for extension of credit and transfer 
of funds without which the channels 
of commerce and the flow of goods 
from producer to consumer would be 
hopelessly blocked. 
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“On the basis of all available in- 
formation, it appears that the banks 
as a group will have to hire a mini- 
mum of 100,600 new employees dur- 
ing the current year and may have 
to hire many additional thousands 
if turnover rates continue to increase 
and banking services are expanded 
as a result of defense activities. 

“This may seem to us now to be 
an almost unsurmountable task. 
However, we must not forget that 
banking has had long experience in 
developing manpower, and that we 
did an equally big job during the 
World War II period.” — Evans 
Woollen, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Fletcher Trust Co., Indianapolis, and 
past president of the A.B.A. 


Personnel Recruitment: “I have 
already discussed the traditional 
source of new employees—the high 
school graduates, who represented 
47 percent of the bank replacements 
in the 1949 A.B.A. survey, with an- 
other 12 percent coming to us from 
business colleges. Although the per- 
centage is undoubtedly lower today, 
with the boy graduates going into 
military service and the girls being 
wooed into other fields of employ- 
ment, I believe that we can reverse 
the trend somewhat even in the face 
of today’s defense economy by drop- 
ping the defeatist attitude I have 
already referred to and putting 
forth a vigorous effort to recruit 
more high school youngsters. Many 
banks are meeting with considerable 
success through school visits; speak- 
ing to assemblies and classes; show- 
ing the A.B.A. films; providing lit- 
erature; having the youngsters visit 
the banks; and through other activi- 
ties, such as essay contests and part- 


time employment.” — Robert Lind- 
quist, vice-president, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, and chairman, 
Public Relations Council, A.B.A. 
Because of Mr. Lindquist’s illness, 
his speech was read by MacHenry 
Schafer, second vice-president and 
director of employee relations, 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 


Employment a Purchasing Opera- 
tion: “If you look at employment as 
a purchasing operation, you get some 
idea of the amount of money the 
employment office is spending. Of 
course, the employment office does 
not spend this in one lump sum at 
the time of hiring, but just the same 
it makes a contract from which es- 
cape is usually awkward and seldom 
is undertaken. 

“For example, if we hire a young 
man who is a college graduate and 
start him at about $250 per month, 
expecting him to stay with us for 
perhaps ten years on the average 
and to be earning $6,000 at the end 
of that time; we are committing our- 
selves to an expenditure of some- 
where in the vicinity of 65,000 of 
today’s dollars. This is a very big 
investment even for a large institu- 
tion, and it would seem to be good 
business to make careful investiga- 
tions of the quality of the product 
we are buying.”’—Dr. George K. Ben- 
nett, president of The Psychological 
Corporation, New York. 


Staff Training: “So frequently we 
hear the statement ‘But I don’t have 
time to train.’ It does seem, on the 
surface, that this planning and ef- 
fort take too much time, but expe- 
rience has shown that the effort is 
a dollar-saving and morale-building 
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With Bank of Ametica as your California cor- 


respondent, you are able to send your items for 


any of more than 300 \communities direct to this 


bank’s branch in those ldcalities. 


One account with either the Los Angeles or 


San Francisco office of Bank of America makes 


this time-saving Californig-wide direct routing 


service available. 


® Over 300 California communities have dne or more Bank of America 
branches. 


Bank of Antecica 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


factor. Let me just briefly enumer- 
ate a few of the benefits that you 
can expect from such effort: 

Training time is reduced. 

Production is increased. 

Bottlenecks are broken. 

Man-hours are reduced. 

Better understanding is developed 
among workers and management. 

Turnover is reduced. 

Spoilage and errors are reduced. 

Workers are prepared for promotion. 

“We are vitally interested in bet- 
ter production coupled with higher 
degrees of accuracy. A point that 
is often overlooked in this respect 
is that these results are best ob- 
tained through a planned program 
under kindly guidance and under- 
standing supervision. The employee's 
job satisfaction, his sense of accom- 
plishment, his feeling that his su- 
pervisor and his bank are interested 
in his progress are frequently im- 
portant factors in reducing turnover. 
Often this byproduct is more impor- 
tant than the immediate training re- 
sult.”—Arthur S. Greiner, assistant 
cashier and director of training, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Detroit. 


Competition With All Industry: 
“Banks can no longer rely on inter- 
bank comparisons of remuneration 
and remain competitive. However, 
obtaining truly comparative informa- 
tion should present no problem for 
banks. They are in a uniquely ad- 
vantageous position to initiate such 
survey comparisons because of their 
banking relationships with top ex- 
ecutives of other companies. Banks 
are not business competitors with 
such sources and hence should en- 
counter little or no resistance to ex- 
changing such information. More- 
over, banks have earned the reputa- 
tion of retaining confidential infor- 
mation as such. 

“It is apparent that to ensure that 
a bank actually knows the compara- 
ble rates for the area: 

“(1) Job content must be clearly de- 
fined to permit valid comparison; 

“(2) The area of comparison should 
be broadened to include nonbanking 
employees having similar work classi- 
fications. 

“In addition, two other facts 
should be mentioned here: 

“(1) Such a survey should be kept 
alive by rechecking at least once a year. 
Key jobs, or problem jobs, should be 
réchecked at six month intervals—or 
oftener. 

“(2) Survey comparisons should be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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BEELINE ROUTING TO J 
| 
ANYTOWN; CALIFORNIA 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
| | are known the world\over. 
Sell them to your customers. 
MEMBER FEDERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | 
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‘‘We help our customers 


through 


Northern Trust 


bond service.’’ 


@ The Northern Trust Company isan the management of your bank’s own 
active and experienced dealer in United bond account. 
States Government, State and Munici- Decide now to use Northern Trust 
pal bonds. services at the next opportunity. 

The complete facilities and experi- 
enced staff of the Bond Department 
stand ready to assist your customers in 
the selection and purchase of United cdition of The Northern 
States Government and tax-exempt il on U. S. Government Se- 
securities to fit their investment needs. | 


You can also call upon The Northern psa Se enesce of useful information on all 


current issues. Write the 
Trust Company for full assistance in Bond Department today! 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE + 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


obtained through personal discussion 
whenever possible. Such comparisons 
have many advantages in addition to 
further ensuring both accuracy and 
adequacy of results obtained.” 


—John Patterson Currie, manage- 
ment consultant, New York, New 
York. 


The Labor Front: “I do not think 
that if this mobilization effort heads 
into an all-out war economy—I do 
not think that we will be able to 
afford, as we did in the last war, 
strikes. . . . We can be very certain 


latest select offering list. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The expanded issue volume of 
municipal bonds has created new 
investment advantages in this 
field. In addition to tax exemp- 
tion, favorable yield and security, 
the broadened opportunity for 
diversification in municipals con- 
tributes to their desirability. A 


ROVIDING 
Quality Bonds—in Quantity 


Once an incidental factor, the availability of bonds in 
substantial amounts has become of prime importance in 
these days of pension funds, trust funds and similar large 
investors. Very real advantages accrue to the quantity 
buyer who has at hand a volume source of debt obligations. 


@ Through 50 years of specialization in the under- 
writing and distribution of bonds, notes and debentures, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has been identified with debt 
issues totaling more than 24 billions of dollars —the obli- 
gations of representative borrowers in virtually all major 
fields and localities of the United States. 


€ This firm is equipped to serve intelligently not 
only the buyer with modest requirements but the investor 
of sizable funds as well. Send without obligation for our 


IN MUNICIPALS 


suggestion of the variety and quan- 
tity of municipals available is found 
in the fact that in the last five years 
alone Halsey, Stuart has been 
identified with the underwriting 
and distribution of issues aggre- 
gating more than $4 billions and 
originating in 47 of the 48 states. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


that if, in this period into which we 
are now heading, a strike is not at 
the outset an act of sabotage, it will, 
before it has been in effect for 24 
hours or more, attract to it every 
Communist still at large. The func- 
tion of the Communist in that situa- 
tion, open or disguised as he may 
operate, will be to acerbate, to ex- 
tend, to prolong, to make more in- 
jurious to our national effort, that 
strike. I think that not only can we 
not afford that sort of thing, but I 
do not think we will be tolerant 
about it. 


“Therefore it seems to me inevita- 


ble, as the international situation 
deteriorates and we commit our- 
selves more and more deeply in this 
effort, that we will come face to face 
with the necessity for revising an- 
other American tradition—namely, 
that workers are free to strike when 
they feel like striking. This, too, if 
it is to be an effective policy, how- 
ever it is written or devised, with 
whatever safeguards it may contain, 
will be so distasteful, such anathema 
to the labor people that the only 
way we can begin to think of getting 
for it any kind of workable accep- 
tance is to have the labor people 
themselves take the responsibility 
of administering such a policy.”— 
Merlyn S. Pitzele, labor editor of 
Business Week and chairman, New 
York Board of Mediation. 


Manpower Problems Serious: ‘‘Not 
only are there fewer people avail- 
able for bank employment, but the 
volume of bank work has increased 
at a startling rate. By comparison 
with 1940, we find that bank de- 
posits are up over $100-billion. At 
the same time, the annual dollar vol- 
ume of checks handled has increased 
from just over $25-billion to almost 
a trillion-and-a-quarter. Bank loans 
are up almost $40-billion. The gross 
public debt is up nearly $200-billion, 
and the bank-owned portion of that 
debt has climbed from over $19-bil- 
lion to $71-billion. There you have 
it—less help, and a bigger job to be 
done. 

“To offset these difficulties, banks 
of all sizes will need to tighten effi- 
ciency and practice personnel econ- 
omy in every phase of their opera- 
tions. ... 


Chairman Davis greets the dinner 
speaker, Business Week’s Labor Editor 
Pitzele 
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“Good operations cannot be 
achieved without properly selected, 
properly placed, and properly trained 
employees. Without each person be- 
ing trained to do his job accurately, 
speedily, and with understanding, it 
ic inevitable that costs will increase, 
operations suffer, and services will 
be impaired. These are compelling 
reasons for every bank to give in- 
creased and immediate attention to 
selection, placement, and training, 
to the end that the productivity of 
the payroll will be increased and 
operating efficiency maintained.’’— 
Leslie K. Curry, vice-president and 
comptroller, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Country Bank Adjustments: “A 
few words about our training pro- 
gram. It is our announced intention 
to all trainees to teach them all bank 
duties if they are willing to learn. 
We attempt to fix in the girl’s mind 
that she will be able to handle any 
job from bookkeeping in the base- 
ment to servicing notes at the bosses’ 
end of the bank. We tell her that she 
will never have one job but will be 
the master of many jobs and that 
as occasion requires she will go 
from one job to the other. Even after 
she has learned a higher salary job, 
she will often be moved to a lower 
level when need requires. If one is 
to have this flexibility, it is quite im- 
portant that the idea be installed 
when the training is started. 

“All new employees start in the 
filing, sorting, and photographing 
section. This is true, even of girls 
who are to become tellers or stenog- 
raphers.’”—W. M. Willy, president, 
Security Bank and Trust Company, 
Madison, South Dakota. 


Selective Service: Colonel George 
A. Irvin, chief of the field division, 
national headquarters of the Selec- 
tive Service System, discussed opera- 
tions of the system and the outlook 
for the draft. Colonel Irvin spoke 
particularly on the importance of the 
local boards in the draft set-up, 
noting that the local board is the 
only agency of the draft “with the 
power to actually classify.” Colonel 
Irvin also called attention to the fact 
that the revised list of essential ac- 
tivities issued by the Department of 
Commerce was for the single purpose 
of establishing a guide to the mili- 
tary in recalling reservists, and had 
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been supplied to local boards only 
“for their information.” 


Summation: “The nation’s mobili- 
zation program places a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon every citizen and 
creates an obligation for every group 
in our economy to cooperate to the 
utmost. Intelligent and effective co- 
operation requires forethought and 
planning to effect productive action. 
The important position held by bank- 
ing in the economy of the country 
makes it mandatory upon the man- 


agement of our financial institutions 
to maintain at all times, regardless 
of the nature and the extent of the 
emergency, services that are vital to 
the success of the mobilization effort. 

“Banking leadership is fully cog- 
nizant of this national obligation 
and realizes that the continuance of 
its services depends upon the efficient 
cooperation of 410,000 people in the 
country’s 15,000 banks.” — William 
Powers, deputy manager and direc- 
tor of Customer and Personnel Rela- 
tions, A.B.A. 
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New Trust Business 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


the prospect” they count on three 
new prospects from each case. There 
is no good reason why trust men, 
without being overly aggressive, can- 
not get equally favorable results. 
Many of them do. 

Robert N. Arthur, vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce National Bank, 
St. Louis, has traced the business 
flowing from one customer who was 
especially pleased over the manner 


in which the bank handled his ac- 
count. Fifteen additional agency 
accounts totaling $1,500,000 _ re- 
sulted. Had this customer not lived 
in a different state, probably there 
would have been an equal number of 
wills. 

Present customers of other depart- 
ments, while not the greatest source 
of referrals, are the main source of 
new trust customers. Most banks 
agree that 90 per cent of their trust 
customers are customers of other de- 
partments. Even so, only a relatively 
few of the bank’s customers use its 


for ready reference and daily service 


With tanks and tanters dRand 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


... the Rand M¢Nally “Blue Book”... 
published continuously since 1872. 


KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


of the 


American Bankers Association with Check 
Routing Symbols .. . published since 1911. 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUBS 


. complete services to fit particular 
needs . . . with cost-saving features, 
exclusive with Rand M¢Nally. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


—the magazine that bankers read with 


interest and profit. 


Serving American Banks and Bankers since 1872 


RAND M‘SNALLY & COMPANY 
BANKING DIVISION 


$36 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS - 
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trust services. One bank studied the 
estates of several hundred of its 
wealthiest customers who had died 
in recent years. Thirty-one percent 
had named that bank, 53 percent had 
named an individual, 16 percent had 
named competing institutions. 

Attorneys’ goodwill is essential 
to the growth of trust business. For- 
tunately, the mest successful law- 
yers know that competent trust ser- 
vice benefits their clients. They 
direct much business to trust insti- 
tutions. 

John Remington, vice - president, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
and former president of the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association, tells of 13 unsolicited 
wills from one firm of attorneys in 
one year, and of five estate-planning 
appointments in one week from 
another. 

Obviously, banks should cultivate 
lawyers and maintain a friendly, dig- 
nified, and mutually advantageous 
relationship. Banks should cooperate 
with lawyers, live up to the spirit of 
the written code of understanding 
between the trust institutions and 
the Bar Association, and protect the 
attorneys’ interests. 

The life underwriter, many banks 
find, is one of the best sources of re- 
ferrals. One bank reports that in 
1950, 46 percent of its new business 
started with underwriter referrals. 
Robert L. Knight, trust officer, Ohio- 
Citizens Trust Company in Toledo, 
comments: “Underwriters have re- 
ferred to us substantial amounts of 
business from people who have had 
no previous relationship with us.” 

Because of the mutuality of inter- 
est, this is the easiest group with 
which to cooperate. Esch can help 
the other in the service to a mutual 
customer. 

CPA’s, correspondent banks, the 
clergy, and other centers of influence 
offer added opportunities of growth 
through referrals. 

Obviously, these comments give 
only a rough outline of the possibil- 
ities of building through referrals. 
They may, however, suggest its im- 
portance. One step might be to con- 
sider the list of sources of referrals 
given above. Develop simple, practi- 
cal procedure for maintaining rela- 
tions with each group and weld it 
into an overall plan. This plan need 
not be too complicated for easy ad- 
ministration, but it should be on a 
permanent basis. It could result in 
doubling the new-business intake. 
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Predicting Success 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


speed and accuracy. The two ratings were in such close 
agreement that for convenience we used only one of 
them, the rating on “speed of work.” After reviewing 
the ratings and what we knew of the clerks, it was 
decided to divide at a rating score of 45. Consequently, 
the 91 clerks who scored 45 or more on the rating were 
regarded as “good” and the 29 who scored less than 
45 were regarded as “poor.” 

The following table shows the results of these two 
batteries of tests: 


NUMBER OF CLERKS 
WHO “Pass” 

Lowest 

Passing 

Scores 
. G.C.T. I Name and Number 


Comparison 10 
G.C.T. Il Filing 34 
G.C.T. IV Locating Wrong 

Numbers 


2. G.C.T. VI Spelling 
| 


Total Number Number 
Number “Good” “Poor” 


73 


G.C.T. VIII Vocabulary 


. Minnesota Numbers 


Hay Number Series, 
Form A 


Hay Name Finding, 
Form A 


. Minnesota Numbers 


Hay Number Series, 
Form A 


Hay Name Finding, 
Form A 


The Experience of a Western Bank 


In 1949 and 1950 a branch of a large bank system 
in the West began using a battery of tests as a condi- 
tion of employment. It consisted of the following tests 
in the Hay Battery: 

Number Perception Form A 
Number Series Completion, Form A 
Name Finding, Form A 


During these two years this bank hired 22 employees. 
Fifty-five others who were tested were not hired for 
various reasons. Of the 22 who were hired, 3 were 
regarded as “unsatisfactory.”’ This, however, was not 
because they could not do the work rapidly and ac- 
curately but was because of reasons of temperament 
and family difficulties. Of the remaining 19, 9 were 
reported as “excellent” clerks and 10 as “good.” How- 
ever, all 19 of these were satisfactory clerks—it was 
just that 9 of them were better than the other 10. 

Since all of these clerks were satisfactory, an ex- 
amination was first made to see what test scores would 
“pass” the maximum number of these clerks. It was 
found that the following scores would “pass” 17 of the 
19 clerks. 

Number Perception 
Number Series 
Name Finding 

It now seemed worthwhile to examine the test scores 
to see whether a distinction could be made in scores 
in such a way that most of the “excellent” clerks 
would pass and most of the “good” ones would fail. 
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The following scores will do this: 


Number Perception 
Number Series 
Name Finding 


These scores will ‘fail’ two of the “excellent” group 
and eight of the “good” group. Thus, of the nine clerks 
who “passed,” seven are rated as “exceilent,” a very 
good performance for the tests. 

The excellent discrimination provided by these tests 
suggests two things: (1) The ratings of “excellent” 
and “good” must have been made with great care, and 
(2) the tests are remarkably sensitive to differences. 
It should be noted that this showing is not important 
by itself; it is a very small sample. However, it con- 
firms many other similar studies and may therefore 
be regarded as significant in the selection of routine 
bank clerks. 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


214 percent bonds 1972/67 to exchange their bonds for 
new non-marketable 23, percent bonds 1980/75 was 
designed to remove as many as possible of the 242s 
from the market where their presence was a constant 
threat of heavy sales. Now that the exchange has 
been completed, only about $6-billion of the 21% per- 
cent bonds remain outstanding. 

Over $13.5-billion of the 214 percent bonds were ex- 
changed. The Federal Reserve banks and U. S. Gov- 
ernment investment accounts were the largest sub- 
scribers, with a total of over $5.5-billion. Life insurance 


_companies, with exchanges of over $3.25-billion, were 


next. Mutual savings banks took over $1.25-billion, 
while pension and retirement funds accounted for $1.8- 
billion. The remaining $1.75-billion were taken by sav- 
ings and loan institutions, state and local governments 
and individuals. 


Comparing these figures with the holdings on Jan- 
uary 31 as given by the Treasury Survey of Owner- 
ship and making allowance for the market develop- 
ments in February and March, it appears that life 
insurance companies made almost full exchanges; 
mutual savings banks went along for about 50 percent 
of their holdings, and commercial banks took only about 
one-third of what they might have obtained. The 
$5.5-billion exchanged for Treasury investment ac- 
counts and the Federal Reserve banks was about $1.3- 
billion more than were held on January 31 as a result 
of market acquisitions over the two-month period. 


Some countries owe us almost noth- 
ing. Their people apparently lack ag- 
gressiveness. 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


are expected to encourage the 
granting of the tax certificates. 


RFC Has New Administrator 


RFC has gone under the manage- 
ment of a new single Administrator, 
to be assisted by a Deputy Adminis- 
trator. Its broad policies are to be 
outlined by a Review Board con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and a third individual representing 
some other Federal agency, to be 


A FINGER ON THE 


designated from time to time by the 
President. 

W. Stuart Symington, former 
chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, became the new 
Administrator three weeks ago. As 
he took office, the terms of the for- 
former five-man, bi-partisan board 
came to an end. Some of the mem- 
bers of that board were subjected to 
criticisms of yielding to “influence 
and favoritism,’’ in the course of the 
hearings before the RFC subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee, of which Senator J. William 
Fulbright (D., Ark.) is Chairman. 

Members of the Senate committee 


PULSE OF THE wore 


clients will have a 


finger on the pulse of the World if 
your correspondent relations in the 
Nation’s Capital are in the hands 
of a banking and trust company 
fully adequate and experienced in 
maintaining complete correspond- 
ent service . . . staffed by those 


& TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


familiar with every phase of 
Government. 


A Leading Institution 
In the Nation’s Capital 


What Every Canker Should Kuow 


Coinsurance will save money. 


As an Insurance 


Buyer you should know exactly what the money- 


saving coinsurance clause is and how it works. 


We'll be glad to send you a complete descrip- 


tion upon request. 


No obligation, of course. 


PHOENIX-CONMECTICUT 


GROUP OF 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Central States Fire Insurance Co, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, New York 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


drew from Mr. Symington some in- 
dications of the policies he thought 
that RFC should follow. He indi- 
cated that assistance to small busi- 
ness was a primary mission of RFC, 
He was indefinite, however, as to 
whether the RFC should furnish in 
the form of loans what in fact was 
equity capital. 

On the other hand, Mr. Symington 
agreed that it should not be the 
business of RFC to “take care of” 
what one Senator termed “certain 
regular large customers for equity 
capital.” The new RFC Adminis- 
trator suid that he believed RFC’s 
lending policies should be squared 
with the Federal Reserve Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program. 

Loans waich represent in large 
part “bail-outs” of existing lenders, 
Mr. Symington said, should be dis- 
couraged. The agency should oper- 
ate in the “public interest,” he 
said, but did not define his concept 
of public interest. He said such pre- 
vious RFC loans as those made to 
luxury hotels, hotels including 
gambling casinos, and the like, were 
not, in his opinion, in the public 
interest. 

Finally, Mr. Symington said he 
has to answer to no one in either 
the White House or the Administra- 
tion generally, either in making 
staff appointments to the RFC, or 
in deciding to refuse or to lend in 
any particular case. And he favors 
publicity of RFC loans. 


Economy Drive's Solid Start 


There is now some substantial 
hope that Congress may achieve the 
unofficial goal of lopping $3-billions 
from the total of appropriations re- 
quested by the President for fiscal 
1952. 

This $3-billion is the unofficial 
goal of those members of Congress 
who are determined to achieve the 
maximum economy possible under 
the political circumstances now 
operating. Of this total, $1-billion 
will be chalked up to Congress’ re- 
fusal to enact about that much of 
new spending programs recom- 
mended by the President in his 
January budget. The balance, or 
$2-billion, will represent the result, 
they hope, of careful and deter- 
mined pruning of appropriation re- 
quests. Some Congressmen already 
are claiming a greater economy 
achievement. Such claims are 
now treated with reserve. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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American-Stardard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 


— loans for home improvements 
like the modernized kitchen shown above 


are the soundest kind of investment opportun- 
ity. And American-Standard through its series 
of full-color national advertisements is telling 
millions of families that now is the time to go 
ahead with such jobs. Thus, this campaign is 
creating a big and immediate market for mod- 
ernization loans. 

Under prevailing regulations, you can make 
loans for the purchase of heating equip- 
ment and plumbing fixtures for re- 
modeling jobs for as little as 10% down 


LOOK FOR THIS 
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and on terms up to 30 months. In the face of 
current restrictions on new construction, mod- 
ernization loans become an increasingly im- 
portant factor. And when those loans are made 
for the installation of American-Standard prod- 
ucts, you know that the applicant is the type of 
person who has pride of ownership in his home. 
Your heating and plumbing contractor will 
be glad to furnish you with interesting infor- 
mation about the complete American-Standard 
line. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


New Tax Law's "Take" 


To those who were relying upon 
a new tax law to make a major con- 
tribution toward halting inflation, 
the probable final outcome of the 
pending tax legislation might prove 
disappointing, although the House 
may approve $7-billion new revenue 
in its bill. 

Each month the possibilities for 
raising additional revenue are scaled 
Gown by those in touch with the 
members of the Congress handling 


tax legislation. The Administra- 
tion’s February goal of $16.5-bil- 
lions for new tax legislation this 
year was scaled down officially in 
April to $10-billions by Treasury 
Secretary Snyder. 

Whereas a month ago members 
were talking semi-publicly about 
shooting at a goal of $7-billion to 
$8-billions in new taxes (and pri- 
vately of less) the most informed 
now believe that possibly, barring 
some new turn in the war situation, 
the maximum which in fact will be 
raised by tax legislation this year 


LONDON 


LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Fire Deportment) 


The Southeast 
at your finger tips 


Use THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA and have the entire 
Southeast at your finger tips. 


Atlanta, key financial, manufac- 
turing and distribution center of the 
Southeast is the spot to keep your 


funds in connection with your % 


Southern operations. Membership 
in The Bank Wire enables us to 
expedite the handling of all types 
of financial transactions. 


DEPENDABLE 


Whether or not Mrs. O’Leary’s cow was involved, 
fire razed one-third of Chicago 80 years ago 


People stood in Lake Michigan with water up to their 
necks to escape the inferno. In a few short hours the wind- 
os swept flames leveled 2,100 acres of the largely wooden 
city, destroyed 17,000 buildings and did a total damage 
of $200,000,000. é 


This was also the year the Standard Marine Insurance 
Company, Ltd. was founded. 


tHe London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE } 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GROUP 


. STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 


will be $5-billion after the Senate 
acts and action is final. 

In such a case, tax legislation 
would be limited to a boost of per- 
haps 2 points in the tax on indi- 
viduals, 2 points on corporations, 
some additional excises, a little 
“loophole” closing, and not much 
else. 

Congress is likely to proceed upon 
the revenue and spending assump- 
tions which it will make itself. In- 
stead of the deficit of $13-billion 
anticipated by the Treasury Secre- 
tary for fiscal ’52, Congress will 
assume, with the staff of the Joint 
Committee, that revenues will for 
the next fiscal year, under existing 
tax laws, reach nearly $61-billion, 
and they will assume that spending, 
instead of reaching $71.6-billion, 
will amount to not more than $68.5- 
billion, with economies they hope 
to legislate. 

Even so, Congress probably will, 
barring a change in_ sentiment, 
probably by providing not more 
than $5-billion in additional taxes, 
presumably leave a budgetary gap 
of $3-billion to $4-billion. It will 
do this, however, on the more or 
less unspoken but prevalent belief 
that the Administration has over- 
estimated prospective expenditures 
for fiscal 52, and that economy will 
be more substantial than $3-billion. 

By the end of this month the cur- 
rent year’s budgetary performance 
will be known. The staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue estimated a budgetary surplus 
of $3.5-billion, versus Secretary 
Snyder’s April estimate of $2.7- 
billion. 


Housing Future 


It has become almost a regular 
occurrence every year for doubts 
about the future of housing legisla- 
tion to obscure for a time during the 
year the long-term outlook for 
housing construction and its finan- 
cing. 

This year the dispute between 
left-wing groups and conservatives 
centered around the defense housing 
program. This is the program which 
the House unexpectedly refused to 
approve late in the winter, after it 
had been curtailed substantially by 
the House Banking Committee. 

In the Senate a program of $1.5- 
billion, half that recommended by 
the House Committee, was adopted. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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©Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


ride 


Excrusive features enable the 
Friden to perform more steps in figure-work 
without operator decisions than any other 
calculating machine ever developed. 
Many thousands of Fridens are serving 
in banks. In computing savings account in- 
terest and analyzing checking accounts... 
in instalment loan accounting and setting 
up new loans...this machine is uniquely 
efficient. The Friden increases work output 
with absolute control of accuracy. It is so 
automatic in every computation that no 
special operator training is required. 
Ask your local Friden Man to show you 
cost-cutting applications of Friden “figure 
thinking” in banking. 


The Thinking 


Machine of 


American Business 


(/ 
The Friden Automatic Calculator “thinks” 


its way through figure problems 


—to proved answers—with uncanny speed 


Fi Fridom — one or write the Friden Man near you. Friden 
sales, instructiomand service available throughout the U.S. and the worl 
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RIDEN CALCULATIN 


CHINE CO., Inc., San Leandro, California 4 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


In the course of passing this bill, 
however, the Senate tacked on an 
amendment offered by Senator Rus- 
sell Long (D., La.) which required 
contractors to return to their lender, 
all those sums advanced under 
an FHA-financed mortgage, which 
were in excess of the physical cost 
of the improvements. This would 
have the effect of forbidding the 
contractor to take out in cash his 
construction profit. The amendment 
excluded trade discounts to builders 
from the mortgage total. 


Shamrock 


HOUSTON 
FORA 


Vionderfiul 


VACATION 


The Shamrock’s Vacation Plan 
will be in effect again this summer 
. .» July 1 through September 3 
. . . affording you seven or more 
delightful, pleasure-filled days as 
guests of America’s Magnificent 
Hotel . . . at most reasonable, all- 
inclusive “package” rates. 

The Shamrock’s Vacation Plan 
includes breakfast in bed every 
morning . . . dinner each evening, 
with three exciting “nights out” in 
the glamorous Shamrock Supper 
Clubs, home of The Cavalcade of 
Stars ... The Shamrock Pool often 
as you like ... and, of course, your 
extra large room with finger-tip air- 
conditioning control. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS OF 
THE SHAMROCK’S VACATION PLAN 


Bankers visiting Houston find 
The Shamrock convenient to every 
corner of the city’s widespread 
banking, commercial and industrial 


centers .. . located in uptown 
Houston, away from the city’s heavy 
business traffic. Plan your next 
Houston visit at The Shamrock. 


Leng Distance: Houston LD 1 
Teletype: HO-192 
New York Office: JUdson 6-5500 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 


M. JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 


This modification made the de- 
fense housing bill unacceptable to 
the construction industry. 

Officials were watching with con- 
siderable interest the volume of 
housing starts, which showed every 
sign during the first few months of 
the year of running at an annual 
rate of some 1,200,000 units. The 
target of Regulation X was officially 
to limit housing starts for the year 
to some 850,000 units. Therefore 
either materials controls and short- 
ages, or more stringent credit con- 
trols, might presumably have to be 
brought to bear to limit volume. 
Otherwise the target would be ex- 
ceeded or there would be very little 
if any housing put under construc- 
tion during the latter part of the 
year. 

It was anticipated that the hesi- 
tancy of certain large institutions 
to continue volume mortgage lend- 
ing because of the changing long- 
term bond interest rate, would not 
diminish activity of the largest 
sources of housing mortgage funds, 
or banks outside of large metro- 
politan areas, mutual savings banks, 
and savings and loan associations. 


Paper 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


nience and the saving of laundry 
bills. Paper plates and cups are in 
the same category. Paper towels 
and napkins enjoy enormous popu- 
larity and are a great item of con- 
sumption when quick meals have to 
be prepared by working husbands 
and wives. 

Improvement of chemical proc- 
esses and the growth of the rayon 
industry have been of considerable 
help in the manufacture of paper. 
Cotton linters as raw material have 
been discarded in favor of the more 
economical woodpulp. The latter has 
become an important product of 
some paper companies. 

Its production has been stimu- 
lated by the rapid expansion of the 
rayon industry and by the new uses 
for cellulose by the chemical in- 
dustry. 

The improved profit status of 
companies has not been confined by 
any means to those relatively iso- 
lated lines where expansion has been 
unusually rapid. Producers of the 
traditional types of paper, such as 
writing and printing products, have 


also enjoyed a somewhat 
level of earnings. 

Newsprint producers have been 
among the greatest beneficiaries. 
Newsprint has been in almost con- 
stant short supply since the end of 
the last war—quite contrary to con- 
ditions prevailing in the 1930’s when 
this commodity was amply avail- 
able. 

Large retained earnings in the 
past five years have made possible 
the modernization and expansion, of 
the industry’s production facilities, 
improving the companies’ financial 
condition at the same time. 

Demand from civilian customers 
is expected to continue near peak 
levels, This is evidenced by a backlog 
of orders which has once again 
reached the previous high marks set 
during the acute paper shortage 
right after the last war. 

All other factors being equal, the 
paper industry should be able to 
satisfy most demands. Its principal 
raw material, pulpwood, is in ample 
supply. There may be some difficulty 
about obtaining sulphur, also em- 
ployed by defense industries, but 
since it is one of the chief national 
bottlenecks, the Government is ex- 
pected to provide enough of it to 
assure production at a high rate. 

Yet, over-expansion and its re- 
sultant problems, once considered a 
very important factor, are hardly 
elements to be reckoned with today. 
There are two chief reasons for this: 
the very high cost of construction 
of new plants and the relatively 
limited acreage of pulpwood avail- 
able. 

The cost of building a paper mill 
is about double what it was a dec- 
ade ago and, as a result, new proj- 
ects of that kind are few, indeed. 

However, the large postwar prof- 
its provide most paper companies 
with favorable earning bases for ex- 
cess profits taxes, so that higher tax 
rates should not produce too much 
of a reduction in net profits, experts 
feel. 


large 


All pedestrian problems would be 
solved by a street with only one side. 


The love of money may be the root 
of all evil, but it is also the root of a 
lot of hard work. 

A man in the public eye may be 


just a cinder. 
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Georgia, Florida Endorse W. W. Campbell 


HE state bankers associations of 

both Georgia and Florida have 
given their endorsements to W. W. 
Campbell for the vice-presidency of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Mr. Campbell, who is president of 
the National Bank of Eastern Ar- 
kansas, Forrest City, had already 
received the endorsement of his own 
state. 

The Georgia Bankers Association 
says, in part: 

WHEREAS, the interests and wel- 
fare of the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion are promoted by the friendly 
support and co-operation of the 
American Bankers Association, this 
Association is interested in electing 
officers of the American Bankers As- 
sociation whom it is believed will be 
friendly to and sympathetic with the 
problems of this Association; and... 
Mr. Campbell is familiar and sympa- 
thetic with the problems of Southern 
Bankers. 


RESOLVED, that the Georgia 


College and A.L.B. 
Share New Building 


EGER HALL, new finance and 

business administration building 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York, was formally opened on March 
30 at a luncheon in the new $250,- 
000 building. 

The building is named for its 
donor, Emil R. Heger, president of 
the Bank of Malverne, New York. 

Mr. Heger donated the money for 
a building for courses in banking 
and business subjects (BANKING, 
March 1950). By the terms of the 
gift, Nassau County Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, is to have 
evening use of the building. It was 
through the Institute that Mr. 
Heger, then retired from business, 
studied banking in night classes 
during the 1920s, and then started 
an active career as a banker. 

The building also provides quar- 
ters for the Nassau County Clearing 
House Association, the area’s cen- 
tral source for credit information. 
The college’s departments of mar- 
keting and management, accounting, 
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Bankers Association hereby extends 
to its neighbor, the Arkansas Bank- 
ers Association, friendly good wishes 
in its public support of one of its 
successful sons; and the Georgia 
Bankers Association bespeaks the 
favorable consideration of William 
Wilson Campbell by bankers through- 
out the nation. 

The Florida Bankers Association 


resolution follows: 


.WHEREAS, W. W. Campbell, 
President, National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City, Arkansas, 
has served his own community and 
state conspicuously over a period of 
years, including service as President 
of the Arkansas Bankers Associa- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, He lives in an agricul- 
tural community where he has spon- 
sored improved agriculture and then 
later went on to promote it nation- 
wide through the American Bankers 
Association; and 

WHEREAS, He is intimately fa- 
miliar with financial affairs as they 


finance, and secretarial studies will 
be housed in the new structure. 


The A.1L.B.’s Nassau County Chap- 
ter plans to hold classes there be- 
ginning in the fall. 

Heger Hall, like other major 
buildings on the Hofstra campus 
designed by Aymar Embury I, is 
of a style described by the archi- 
tect as “a free adaptation of tra- 
ditional colonial.” Construction was 
completed in 11 months. 


Emil R. Heger 


affect both large and small business 
and government; and 

WHEREAS, He has been honored 
in his home state in practically every 
conceivable way and above all is a 
man of fine character and integrity; 
now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Florida Bankers Association in Con- 
vention assembled on this third day 
of April, 1951, do hereby unani- 
mously endorse W. W. Campbell for 
election to the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation at the Annual Convention 
of the American Bankers Association 
to be held in 1951 in Chicago. 


California’s monthly produc- 
tion of over 260,000,000 
eggs — means wealth — invest- 
ments — credit. 


Fine feathered friends are 
just-another contributing fac- 
tor to Los Angeles County’s 
position as #1 in American 
agriculture—so be repre- 
sented by the bank that for 
over 60 years helped Los 
Angeles agriculture and in- 
dustry grow! 


CITIZENS 
BINA 


5th & Spring Streets 


35 Conveniently Located Branch Offices 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatios 
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Regional Voluntary Credit Restraint Committees 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


Eastern Insurance Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee 


Frazar B. Wilde, Chairman, 
President, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Frederick W. Ecker, Vice Chairman, 
Executive Vice President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, New York. 
Julian D. Anthony, 
President, Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Robert E. Henley, 
President, Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
E. A. Camp, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer, Liberty National Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 
W. W. Bodine, 
Chairman of the Board, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
William F. Treiber, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New 
York, New York. 


Mid-Western Insurance Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee 


Willard N. Boyden, Chairman, 
Vice President, Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Robert B. Richardson, 
President, Western Life Insurance Company, Helena, 
Montana. 
T. A. Phillips, 
Chairman of the Board, Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
W. T. Grant, 
Chairman, Business Men’s Assurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Frank J. Travers, 
Vice President, American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
A. L. Olson, 
Vice President, Federal 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Robert B. Patrick, 
Financial Vice President, Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Howard J. Tobin, 
Vice President, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Reserve Bank of Chicago, 


Southwestern Insurance Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee 


W. L. Vogler, Chairman, 
Executive Vice President, American National Insurance 
Company, Galveston, Texas. 
Harry L. Seay, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, Atlas Life Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Carl C. Weichsel, 
Vice President and Treasurer, Great National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas. 
T. L. Bradford, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer, Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas. 
P. M. Greenwood, 
Executive Vice President, Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas. 
H. R. DeMoss, 


Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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West Coast Insurance Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee 


Harry J. Stewart, Chairman, 
President, West Coast Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California. 
Asa V. Call, 
President, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, California. 
Raymond R. Brown, 
President, Standard 
Oregon. 
Dwight L. Clarke, 
Chairman of Advisory Board, Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, Los Angeles, California. 
Virgil H. Smith, 
Vice President, Beneficial Life Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
E. R. Millard, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California. 


Insurance Company, Portland, 


Eastern Investment Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 

Percy M. Stewart, Chairman, 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 52 William Street, New York, New 

York. 

T. Jerrold Bryce, Vice Chairman, 

Clark, Dodge & Co., 61 Wall Street, New York, New York. 
Clarence E. Unterberg, 


C. E. Unterberg & Company, 61 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 


Frank A. Willard, 
Reynolds & Company, 120 Broadway, New York, New 
York. 
Arthur Phelan, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New 
York, New York. 


Mid-Western Investment Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


D. Dean McCormick, Chairman, 
McCormick & Co., 231 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Lee H. Ostrander, 
William Blair & Company, 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Reno H. Petersen, 
The Illinois Company, 231 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Richard W. Simmons, 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 
Neil B. Dawes, 
Vice President and Secretary, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
Robert E. Simond, 7 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Southwestern Investment Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


John H. Rauscher, Chairman, 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas 
1, Texas. 
H. H. Dewar, 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, National Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., San Antonio 5, Texas. 
William C. Jackson, Jr., 
First Southwest Company, Mercantile Bank Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Mortgages on National Homes 


an Increasingly Important Source of Secured Investments 


pricated 
First, 


e @ 
1951, 
(Reprinted 


Ponay's trend in home-building is definitely 
toward the compact, economically built house, 
priced so that the new owner can easily meet each 
payment. National Homes Corporation has produced 
over 28,000 such homes. With this background, we 
are naturally able to offer financial institutions a 
most attractive investment opportunity. 


Public Interest in National Homes 
Now Greater than Ever 

Proof of the nationwide interest in National “Thrift 
Homes” is seen in our recent advertising results. This 
spring a new illustrated magazine telling all about 
National homes was offered in our ads at 25 cents 
a copy. Between April 1 and 20, we received 46,000 
requests for this magazine, each with a quarter enclosed. 
In view of this trend, we feel that mortgages on 
National Homes merit primary consideration as 
secured investments. Your inquiry is invited. 


HS CORPORATION e Lafayette, Indiana 


Eastern Plant @ Horseheads, New York 


NATION’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF PREFABRICATED HOMES 
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High-speed Bell & Howell recorder. 
Three reduction ratios available. Photo- 
graphs fronts and backs of documents side 
by side on 16 mm. film, or at the flick of a 
switch, converts to 8 mm. photography of 
fronts only up one side of the film and 
down the other. 


Simple-to-use Bell & Howell reader. Projects 
clear images of original size or, in some cases, 
larger. Combines facsimile printer, Easily 
operated from a sitting position. 


jMPOREANT NAMES MICROFILM iy 


Bell c Howell | | Burroughs 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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gENTAL RECORDS 
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DOCUMENTS ? 


DRAFTS 


Protect them 
with Burroughs Microfilming — 


Chances are that nothing will ever happen to those 
bank records you value so highly. They’re not 
likely to be destroyed or seriously damaged. But 
supposing they were? Where would that leave you? 


Taking steps to protect vital records from possible 
damage or loss is simply good business. By doing 
so, you safeguard the interests of all concerned— 
stockholders, customers and employees alike. 
Through protective measures, you invest in a 
future of continuing progress. 


Probably you are using microfilm for recording 
checks aad statements and know its advantages. 
Why not use microfilming to protect a// your valu- 
able documents . . . documents that support your 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 4 
Burroughs 


FAST SERVICE — ANYWHERE 


asset and liability position, your relationships 
with depositors and employees? Microfilming is 
the fastest, surest, most economical way . . . and 
Burroughs microfilming is particularly fast, efficient 
and thrifty, permitting you to place more documents 
on a roll of film than does any other! 


Your Burroughs representative will welcome the 
chance to demonstrate the ease and economy of 
microfilming . . . with equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, a famous name in fine photography. You 
may also wish to have the new Burroughs booklet, 
“Safeguarding Vital Records with Burroughs 
Microfilming,” which presents a definite procedure 
for reproducing your records. Just ask your 
Burroughs man for your copy. 


Burroughs 
a 


23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS... FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh 

Boston Houston Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo Kansas City Seattle 

Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Antonio 
Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco 
Dallas New York City Washington, D. C. 
Denver Philadelphia 


Soe 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service cen‘ers. 
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Edward Rotan, 
Rotan, Mosle and Moreland, 806 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, 
Texas. 
W. D. Gentry, 
First Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
Dallas 13, Texas. 


Western Investment Banking Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee 


Frank F. Walker, Chairman, 
Dean Witter & Co., 45 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 6, California. 
Mark C. Elworthy, 
Elworthy & Co., 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Cali- 
fornia. 
Edward C. Henshaw, 
William R. Staats Co., 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, 
California. 


The New York Area, 
For Example 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


The Voluntary Credit Restraint Program will thrive 
on publicity. Banks are using every opportunity to 
tell the story, clearly and simply, to their customers 
and to the public in personal conversations, talks, and 
advertising. 

The seven banks of New Haven, Connecticut, for 
example,* published an ad stating their “fundamental 
lending policies in the light of the inflationary pres- 
sures now apparent throughout the nation,” and pledg- 
ing their support to PFVCR. 

“We will refrain,” they told the public, “from making 
loans which appear to be speculative in nature, which 
might stimulate the accumulation of excess inventories, 
or which might otherwise contribute to the many in- 
flationary influences now at work. We will cooperate to 
the utmost in financing defense. We will continue our 
regular practice of making loans for the normal needs 
of production and distribution, and for all other rea- 
sonable purposes. 

“We believe that these policies will further the pre- 
paredness effort and assist in preserving our American 
way of life.” 


Banxinc asked one of the New York committeemen 
about the kind of credit applications being submitted 
to it. 

“Well,” he said, “thus far a very large majority has 
been for loans to retire stock. Those, obviously, are 
out—the program’s Statement of Principles says so 
specifically. 

“Could it be that some of our banks need a little 
educating, too?” 


*Similar group advertisements have been published in many 
cities throughout the country. 
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VCRP Kit 


A KIT containing information and material which 
can be sent to customers interested in the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program has been prepared by the 
American Bankers Association, for distribution to 
banks on request. The kit is described in this issue 
of “Banking News,” which begins on page 90. 


Frank Weeden, 
Weeden & Co., 315 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, 


California. 


E. R. Millard, 
Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 


San Francisco 20, California. 


"A Patriotic Service” 


Referring to the Program for Voluntary Credit 
Restraint, James E. Shelton, president of the 
American Bankers Association, said: 

“We are called upon to assist in rendering a 
patriotic service in this emergency. Let us 
meet the challenge in this spirit and put aside 
any petty thought of securing any competitive 
advantage. By doing so we shall make a patri- 
otic contribution as bankers and citizens.” 

A.B.A. Vice-president C. Francis Cocke termed 
the program “a great adventure in American 
finance” and expressed his belief that “the 
future of private banking business rests largely 
on our ability as bankers to carry forward this 
program successfully.” 


“Well, you gave Dad money to buy a 
ear. All we want is bicycles.” 
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Enjoy an indoor atmosphere this summer that’s 
as refreshing as a sea breeze—install Chrysler 
Airtemp “Packaged” Air Conditioners—First 
Choice of the Nation for controlled indoor 
climate in stores, shops, offices, factories and 
homes. More Chrysler Airtemp units are in 
use than any other make .. . and the majority 
can’t be wrong. 


Chrysler Airtemp’s many exclusive features 
make this unit America’s outstanding air con- 
ditioning buy. Whisper-quiet operation—hand- 
some, modern cabinet—rugged, durable con- 


Chrysler Airtemp 


struction—all these and many more advantages 
are yours with Airtemp—originators of “Pack- 
aged” Air Conditioners and the high speed 
Sealed Radial Compressor. 


Have your nearby Chrysler Airtemp dealer 
show you how easily you can fit air condition- 
ing into your business plans for 1951. He’ll tell 
you about the complete range of sizes (2-, 3-, 
5-, 8- and 11-ton capacities) which enable him 
to provide an installation tailored to individual 
requirement. Or, if you prefer, mail coupon 
for complete information. 


CONDITIONING - HEATING + COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Dayton 1, Ohio 


RATION 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPO B-6-51 
Dayton 1, Ohio n how Chrysler Airtemp 


AIRTEMP DIVE 


nformation 0 


n help me build business this summer. 


Please send me i 
air conditioning ca 


Name 
Address 


_ 
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| 
HANDSOME CABINET 
OCCUPIES AS LITTLE AS 
3.7 SQ. FEET—CAN BE 
PAINTED TO MATCH ANY 
INTERIOR DECOR. 
iJ 
=/ CHRYSLER 
AIRTEMP 
DEHUMIDIFIERS COMMERCIAL CENTRAL 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS REFRIGERATION STATION SYSTEMS YEAR-’ROUND 
4 
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New Money Orders Coming July | 


As secretary of the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the au- 
thor has been closely associated 
with this project. 


N July 1, new United States 
QO Postal Money Orders. will 

come into use. They will be 
new in form and with a completely 
revised system for clearing. 

The plan represents years of con- 
sideration by Post Office authorities, 
the Federal Reserve System, and 
the Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The Commission’s activity has 
been carried largely by James H. 
Kennedy, chairman, who is vice- 
president and cashier of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, assisted by 
Leslie K. Curry, vice-president and 
comptroller, Mercantile - Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
and Harold E. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Boston. 

The new plan will simplify han- 
dling procedures for banks as well 
as for post offices in that money or- 
ders will be cleared through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as par items. 

This will mean the elimination of 
many headaches for the average 
bank. Heretofore money orders have 
been payable at par only at a desig- 
nated post office (or the post office 
of issue). Since well over 400-mil- 
lion are circulated each year, large 
numbers of them find their way into 
bank deposits. 


MELVIN C. MILLER 


The bank has been faced with a 
choice of three courses of action: 
(1) cash the money order at the 
local post office—if that happened 
to be the one designated for pay- 
ment; (2) send it for collection to 
a bank in the city of the post office 
designated as the payor; or (3) pay 
the local post office an amount iden- 
tical to that charged for issuing the 
money order if the local post office 
happened to be neither the office of 
origin or the one designated for 
paying. 


Punched Card Form 


The basis of the new system is 
a money order form printed on a 
tabulating card prepunched to desig- 
nate a regional post office and serial 
number. The money orders may be 
cashed at any post office or bank 
within a period of one year from 
date of issue. They will be cleared 
through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and channeled for accounting 
purposes to 12 regional postal areas 
which will conform generally with 
the Federal Reserve districts. 

The money orders will be handled 
by the Federal Reserve banks as 
are other cash items. The Federal 
Reserve banks will then turn the 
paid orders over to the respective 
regional post offices, which in turn 
will prove the debit created by 
those banks and forward the orders 
to the several regional post offices 
of origin as indicated by the region- 
al office numbers prepunched in the 


Reproduced below is the new Money Order which goes into use July 1 


cards at the time of their manu- 
facture. 

Installation of newly designed 
electrical tabulating equipment in 
the Federal Reserve banks and at 
the regional post offices will enable 
the paid orders to be set up in serial 
sequence and mechanically checked 
against the issuing postmaster’s ac- 
countability much more quickly and 
economically than is possible under 
present accounting procedure. 

The new money orders will be 
handled as if they were checks, En- 
dorsement will be like that of checks 
in that it now will go on the back 
of the money order form. 

The new plan is expected to turn 
the money order business into a 
profit for the Post Office Depart- 
ment — thus saving taxpayers’ 
money. It assuredly will streamline 
the handling of this business by 
the banks. 


Signed on back, like checks 


THIS ORDER BECOMES INVALID ONE YEAR FROM — 
THE LAS OF THE MONTH OF ISSUE 


REMITTER SHOULD HOLD THIS RECEIPT 


UNTIL THE ORDER HAS BEEN PAID. 


WHEN MAKING INQUIRY REGARDING OROER 
PRESENT THIS RECEIPT AT ANY POST OFFICE 


BANKING 


PAY 

“Gaited States Postal Money Order 128,765,432} 1-96,765,432 
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Before a manpower crisis hits your office 


AUDOGRAPH dictation! 


Added 


provide the < Business of 


Capacity 


We regret that we cannot always 
deliver AUDOGRAPHS without de- 
lay. But demands have exceeded 
all precedent .. . and these days 
we're also devoting much of our 
efforts and raw materials to na- 
tional defense work. So—if 
you're waiting for delivery of 
your new AUDOGRAPHS — won’t 
you please be patient? You'll 
find them well worth waiting for! 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
afhliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 
TRADE MARK “,UDOGRAPH™ REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


June 1951 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, 


Eve: consider the possibility of a man- 
power crisis in your office? 

The growing demands of the Defense 
Program are already having their impact 
on offices throughout the country. This may 
strike you sooner than you think! 

Already solving the problem for thou- 
sands upon thousands of offices is AUDOCRAPH 
dictation . . . for the A B C (added business 
capacity) of AUDOCRAPH means increasing 
office output (up to 30%) without adding 
to personnel. 

No better way of assuring the steady flow 
of office output than meeting the’ problem 
before a dearth of competent personnel 
finds you shorthanded. To discover the best 
means of licking the problem, mail the cou- 
pon, today! 


Dictating and transcribing 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 


ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 


CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet 6-U—"'Now We Really Get Things Done!" 
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Yardstick for Bank Costs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


tion and technical assistance of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 

Since 75 percent of Virginia banks have deposits 
of less than $5-million, the committee’s chief concern 
was for these smaller banks. Further, it felt that these 
banks were most in need of aid. Current figures sup- 
port that belief. Based on 1950 earnings reports as 
compared with 1949, Virginia banks with deposits 
under $2-million had a drop of 16 percent in gross 
earnings and 20 percent in net current earnings. Banks 
in the $2- to $5-million class increased their gross 
slightly, but the “net” was below 1949. Even in the 
$5- to $10-million group the gain was negligible, net 
earnings rising but 1 percent. Only banks with deposits 
of more than $10-million, a mere 11.5 percent of the 
state’s banks, showed a substantial increase—nearly 
20 percent. 

This situation points up the chief fallacy of dealing 
in aggregates—they obscure counter trends and weak 
spots. Just recently, Chairman Harl of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation announced, “The year 
1950 was the most profitable one for our banks in the 
history of this Nation.’ If, however, the Virginia ex- 
perience can be accepted as typical, then hundreds and 
even thousands of banks throughout the country had 
smaller “nets” in 1950 than in 1949—a situation com- 
pletely obscured by the higher profits of the larger 
banks. 

The same line of reasoning applies with respect 
to individual banks. Satisfactory net profits do not 
necessarily mean that all services are properly priced 
or that all departments are operating profitably. On 
the contrary, as the Virginia cost analysis showed, 
despite gratifying net profits, 18 of the 38 banks in 
the study operated one or more departments at a loss, 
during the year studied, and some of the larger banks 
of the state were included. Surprisingly, one bank 
even showed a loss on demand deposits. In this case, 
no service charges were in effect and, probably due 
in part to this fact, activity was 50 percent above the 
average for banks of like size. Only by analyzing costs 
can the facts be known, the weak spots be uncovered 
and corrective measures be taken. 


Size Groups by Total Resources 
Departmental No. of All 
Losses Banks Banks Million Million 


Over $10 
Million 


$ 2,389.00 $ 


$2,389.00 $ 


2 4,182.00 1,622.00 2,560.00 


6,872.00 89.00 25.00 


389.00 6,369.00 


Departments.. 10 94,850.00 288.00 12.00 3,589.00 90,961.00 


$108,293.00 $377.00 $2,426.00 $5,600.00 $99,890.00 


The cost formula adopted by the Virginia committee, 
after consideration of several methods, was that de- 
veloped by William C. Rempfer, president of the First 
National Bank of Parkston, South Dakota. This 
method, which seemed most adaptable to the smaller 
banks and to offer the maximum in results for the 
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nancial Statements. 3.56 . 4.32 
Secured Single- 

Payment Loans.... 8.89 7.50 7.37 9.37 
Instalment Loans.... 5.97 5.04 4.96 6.30 7.26 


work entailed, has been employed by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission of the American Bankers 
Association in testing more than 7,000 banks. Details 
of the plan were published in the fall of 1948 as ‘“Sim- 
plified Cost Analysis for the Smaller Nondepartmental- 
ized Banks.” 

Due to the wide seasonal fluctuations in activity in 
the Virginia banks and variations in seasonal peaks 
in the several sections of the state, item counts were 
made for an entire year rather than for a shorter 
period presumed to be normal or typical. A test tabu- 
lation at the end of the first quarter, designed to de- 
velop flaws in the process or instructions, when later 
compared with the annual totals, varied so widely that 
the added work was well justified. 

Generally, the time studies merely required the di- 
viding of the number of items handled in a given period 
into the elapsed time. A few controlled time “tests” 
with stop watches were made first, both as a means of 
developing probable difficulties and of checking on the 
accuracy of reported data. Certain supplementary work 
forms were designed to conserve time and to increase 
uniformity in reporting. 

The committee initiated this study as a means of 
developing a fair standard of comparisons, or “yard- 
stick.’” based on identical procedures. In addition, it 
felt that interest in costs would be stimulated thereby. 
In furtherance of this end, the results were published 
in a booklet entitled, A Yardstick of Costs for Virginia 
Banks, with space provided in the tables of “median” 
costs for insertion of “Your Bank” figures. 


Size Groups by Total Resources 


Your 
Under $2.5 $2.5-$5  $5-$10 Over $10 
Banks Million Million Million Million Bank 


Service Charge All 
Cost Factors 


Maintenance 


(per month)....... $ $ 341 $ 284 $ 390 $ 326 §...... 
Deposit Tickets. .... 117 .103 119 
“On Us” Checks.... .059 061 .052 .060 


Local Clearing Items.  .039 .042 .034 .039 .039 
Remittance Items...  .039 


The widely-held belief that instalment loans cost 
more to make and service than any other type of loan 
was supported by the results of a somewhat similar 
study made by the Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion about 1945. According to the Virginia analysis, 
however, instalment loans cost less to make and ser- 
vice than single payment secured loans. Instalment 
loans, including 12 payments, required only 84 minutes 
on the average as against 125 minutes for single pay- 
ment secured loans. This rather startling finding of 
the study probably reflects the effects of several fac- 
tors tending to cut the costs of making and servicing 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


BANKING 


ee Size Groups by Total Resources 
Costs of Making and All gases Your 
Servicing Loans Banks Millio Millien Bank 
Unsecured Loans and 
Renewals.......... $1.42 $1.20 $1.18 $1.50 $1.73 $. 
Commodity Credit 
Corp. Loans....... 2.62 2.73 2.31 2.62 ae 
Loans Based on Fi- 
Demand 
Deposits..... 1 $ 
Time 
Certificates... 
Christmas 
Savings 
Trust 
A 
| | 


200,000" IN A HURRY. .. 


UNDER BANKERS’ 
BLANKET BOND! 


bp accompanying letter tells its own 


That story points to a lesson: Every 
bank today should have its insurance 
requirements surveyed, competently 
and professionally, by an expert in 
this specialized field. 


The Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
the pioneer in the field of insurance 
analysis for banks, will undertake a 
survey of your institution, in cooper- 
ation with your local insurance agent 
or broker. 


There’s great strength—unques- 
tioned soundness behind “F & C” 
protection. That strength is attested 
in the $465,000,000.00 in claims paid 
out by The Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, a part of the total of 
$1,690,000,000.00 paid out in claims 
by The America Fore Insurance 
Group, of which it is a member 
company. 


Send the coupon below to have 
an insurance analysis made for your 
institution—at no obligation. Be sure 
to include the name of your insur- 
ance agent or broker— TODAY! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Name. 
Addres 


Name of Our Insurance Agent or Broker 


| 


Gentlemen: We desire to have a survey made of our insurance without cost or obligation. 


Thelidelityand (asualty (impanyot ew York 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 
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| Mitchey Street State Bank 
mee 
November 29, 1950 
ry o> 
rs 
The Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York 5 2 D> » 
ls 324 Bast Wise nue 
Gentlemen: 
Bven though we are Rot ful) PeCovereg from the 
terrific impact Of the November %, holdup of our 
@essenger carrying Clearing house Checks drawn on our 
in bank in the amount °f $399 469.10, we Can't help but 
‘ advise you of our true feelings in this Sonne ction at 
ks \ the present moment, Considerabie work ig still facing 
us, = We wish ¢, is or anton to sincerely Cone 
you and for the endid £°0Peration 
re \ and ®38istance giv. your Mi by 
er Messrs, Thomas Gr a Burns, and Richarg Wood, 
\ The &ction of your People Was so Speedy tha 
u- Understand the °Peration of it 
q full Smount of of 
le- $200 
er 1 
ir Unlimited discretion, 
at ea lasting impression On the 
; 4Od the Board of Directors of our bank 
Wishes to you @nd your Personne) handling our qd 
li- task, and hoping that the Present Pleasant relat 
will remain for a number of years, 
od 
” 
Truly yours, 
of WLL sr, STATE Bang 
rk chard cs, ski, 
RC:erg ec. p and Cashier 
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This Key 


to the use of Thin Papers 


shows you how mailing costs are being 
cut, and office efficiency improved, by 
proper use of thin papers for air mail 
stationery, multiple invoices, multi-page 
reports. This unusual portfolio suggests 
many thin paper uses, and samples the 
three grades of Neenah’s cotton-fiber, 
surface-sized, thin papers: Old Council 
Tree Onionskin, Success Onionskin, 
and Neenah Onionskin. One or more 
of these grades will exactly fit your 
thin paper problems. 
Write for a free copy 
of the Thin Paper 
portfolio on your business 
stationery. 


Letterheads are particularly impor- 
tant in the insurance and banking 
field where so many transactions de- 
pend upon correspondence. The 
materials for a practical study of 
letterhead design problems are con- 
tained in this portfolio which includes 
a Test Kit of 24 basic letterhead 
treatments with production data. To 
secure a copy ask your printer, 
engraver, or paper merchant... or 
write on your business stationery 
direct to us. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


instalment loans, including: (1) expanded volume 
with a resultant drop in unit cost; (2) increased me: 
chanization and streamlining of systems; (3) more 
repeat borrowing, necessitating less investigation; 
(4) greater general familiarity of borrowers with the 
process. 

It was to be expected that banks participating in 
the study would derive useful facts and benefits for 
their efforts, and these banks did receive complete re- 
ports on their own operations and schedules showing 
the ranges of costs as well as the medians. The 
following summary from the Country Bank Operations 
Commission’s “Simplified Cost Analysis” indicates the 
wealth of information which a cost analysis can 
provide: 

(1) Cost of service charge items and of all other 
items and transactions. 

(2) Earnings received from investment of demand 
deposits—(for use as a basis in formulating a sound 
earnings credit allowance for service charges). 

(3) Net profit or net loss for each department in 
your bank. 

(4) Earnings received from investing savings funds 
and the costs of servicing these deposits—(for use as 
a basis in formulating sound policy regarding savings 
interest rates). 

(5) Comparison of work output by your staff with 
average production. 

(6) Investment costs and net earnings investments. 

(7) Comparison of operational procedures and re- 
sults with other banks. 

(8) Sound basis for formulating policies and fore- 
casting future developments. 

The Virginia Bank Management and Research Com- 
mittee recognizes, of course, that cost analysis is not 
an end in itself; rather, that it is but one of manage- 
ment’s “tools” for reaching sound decisions. Intelli- 
gently interpreted and effectively applied, however, 
cost data can lead to higher efficiency, greater 
productivity, lower costs and larger profits. 


“Hurry up, Harry. What are you waiting for?” 
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Business looks up when the building looks up-to-date .. . 


Architect: Walk C. Jones and Walk 
C. Jones, Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 
Pittsburgh Products Used: Pol- 
ished Plate Glass; Pittco Store 


AN whether it’s your bank building 


or a retail property you manage 


Store fronts 
and Interiors 


by Pittsburgh 


PAINTS 


PITTSBURGH 


June 1951 


Architect: Leif Valand, Raleigh, 
N. C. Pittsburgh Products Used: 
Polished Plate Glass; Pittco Pre- 
mier Store Front Metal. 


NY way you look at it, your bank gains through 
A modernization programs. Remodeling your own 
bank building gives it a more progressive appear- 
ance, attracts more depositors . . . and you increase 
the efficiency of your bank’s operations at the same 
time. When you remodel retail properties managed 
by your bank you attract new tenants, keep present 
tenants happy, increase your revenue with increased 
rentals. 

Modernization represents a sound loan risk, too. 
For when you grant loans to “good-risk” merchants 
to help finance their remodeling programs you open 
the way to new or increased deposits for your bank. 

Whatever your interest in modernization may be, 
remember that Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal are the recognized leaders in modern- 
ization materials. Two examples of how Pittsburgh 
Products were used to create installations with un- 
usual attraction-power are pictured on this page. 
For other examples, and for further information 
about Pittsburgh modernization materials, write for 
our free booklet, “How To Give Your Store The 
Look That Sells.” Just return the coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2159-1 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a Free copy of your booklet on store 
modernization, “‘How To Give Your Store The Look That Sells.” 


PLATE COMPANY 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


stub, and transmit the money. The 
telegraph company’s services are 
used in a similar manner at points 
in a 100-mile radius. 

The express company’s fee for the 
money order service is eight cents. 
The charge for wire transmittal is 
slightly higher, depending upon the 
amount and the distance. 

Through an occasional ad in a 
Philadelphia retail credit magazine, 
the bank reminds merchants and 
dealers that “First National is as 
close to most of your customers as 
the store around the corner’’—he- 
cause they can make their payments 
easily, without long journeys to the 
bank, buying postal money orders 
or having checking accounts. 

“In addition,” Vice - president 
Alexander Gunther tells BANKING, 
“a number of retail merchants who 
desire floor traffic have arranged 
with American Express, through us, 
to be appointed bonded agents. 
They are glad to sell money orders 
as it brings people into their stores. 
We’re glad they have the service, 
for it permits them to accept our 
payments in their stores and trans- 
mit them to us.” 

The agent detaches the customer’s 
coupon, pins it to the money order, 
stamps the stub with the date and 
branch code number, then transmits 
the funds to his agency’s central 
office in Philadelphia. There the 
day’s accumulation of coupons is 
totaled and delivered to the bank 
the next morning, with one check. 

The service, says Mr. Gunther, 
who is in charge of the First’s con- 
sumer credit department, has en- 
abled the bank to “save time, money 
and effort on the part of customers 
who are far removed from our three 
central city offices. 

“They do not have to take the 
time to journey into Philadelphia 
to make the payments or to stand 
in long lines at the postoffice, pay- 
ing a relatively high charge for a 
postal money order. 

“It gives borrowers practically 
day and night paying facilities at 
the neighborhood drugstore, gro- 
cery, stationer’s etc. The cost is 
only a fraction of the transporta- 
tion fares to and from the city. And 

‘the plan is useful to the man who 
hasn’t the wherewithal to carry a 
personal checking account. 
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“From our viewpoint, the plan 
saves lobby and window crowding 
during banking hours and guaran- 
tees that payment has been accepted 
by a bonded agent.” 


Bank Entertains Service Clubs 


S a means of promoting good will, 
the BAy STATE MERCHANTS Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, entertained the city’s ser- 
vice clubs: Rotary, Exchange, Lions 
and Kiwanis. 

The memberships were luncheon 
guests at the bank. After a welcome 
by President Howell M. Stillman, 
each group was taken on a tour of 
the BAY STATE MERCHANTS. 

Invitations to the clubs were ex- 
tended in this letter from Mr. Still- 
man: 

It has always seemed to me that 
better understanding would be en- 
couraged if every businessman had 
some knowledge of his neighbor’s 
business and how it operates. Almost 
everyone has some banking connec- 
tion and yet how few understand 
what makes banking operate and 
how the funds flow from one point to 
another. With this thought in mind 
we believe that it would be mutually 
advantageous and promote a friendly 
atmosphere and better understanding 
between business and banking if we 
could have opportunity to explain 
our operations to our neighbors. 

In order to bring this thought into 
action, the best plan we could think 
of was to invite the several service 
clubs to be our guests at various 
times. We shall be pleased to have 
you name a date when it will be con- 
venient for you to be our guests 
here at the bank at your usual 
luncheon hour when we shall provide 
a suitable repast. Following this 
there will be no speeches but only a 


few brief remarks of welcome fol- 
lowed by an inspection of the bank’s 
operating departments and some ex- 
planation of how the work fiows 
through which eventually produces 
the credit in each account for the 
use of the depositor who has made 
a deposit... . 

The bank reports that reactions 

to the visits have been excellent. 


Instalment Loan Due Dates 


HE GREENVILLE (Mississippi) 

BANK AND TRUST COMPANY has 
only five due dates for all its instal- 
ment loans, 

Comptroller W. M. Cortner says 
the system saves much time in mail- 
ing, and works out “very satisfac- 
torily.” 

The dates are the 2nd, 10th, 16th, 
20th and 25th. One of these, reports 
Mr. Cordner, “will always suit any 
particular circumstance.” 

“By using just these five dates,” 
he explains, “it follows that we have 
only five days on which we have 
to send out past due notices. We 
use a triplicate form when we make 
out the first past due notice; thus 
the second and final notices are 
ready for mailing in case payments 
are not made at the end of 5, 10 and 
15 days after due date.” 

Mr. Cortner says that before this 
system was installed he was advised ~ 
it wouldn’t work. One objection was 
that the bank would find itself with 
too many loans maturing on certain 
days, thus overcrowding the window. 
However, this has not been the case 
because persons paying their notes 
usually meet their instalments one 
or two days before, and up to five 
days past, the due date. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


The Exchange Club of Lawrence, Mass., was one of the service organizations 

entertained by the Bay State Merchants National Bank. At the luncheon, left 

to right, the club’s secretary, Arthur R. Clinton; its president, Robert G. 

Doyle; Bank President Howell M. Stillman; and the club’s vice-president, 
Robert S. Kessler 
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W. depositors checking accounts 
on is with the pNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
A Bank Model Accounting Machine 
ve 
More work in less time with less effort --° Fast, accurates roucb-operated this logically 
that’s 4 ghumbnail description of results after yOu arranged 10-key keyboard adds speed tO an oper 
stall Sundstrand. ator’ s job - while it cuts tiresome ead-swine: 
Management likes it pecause greater efficiency and ins errors: : 
means lower costs; highet profits. Available with of without the Automatic Check 
\ ike b 4 4 Count Feature, this Underwood sundstrand model 
Emp ike ecause can be applied to the Single oF Dual plan of post 
Sundstrand Bank Model Accounting Machine 15 sO 
ing checking accounts. 
an’ Get the whole story on the underwood 
One big reason fot this approval is the conver Sundstrand Bank Model. OvF new folder, “The 
sent 10-key keyboard. This is the simplest keyboard Modern Way” gives full details. The coupe will 
ever devised for an accounting machine. pring you yout copy: Mail it roday- 
KG 
Underwood Corporation \ UNDERWOOP CORPORATION 
L Accounting Machines Adding Machines One Pork New York 16 N. Y. p-6-5! 
\ ease sen me your oldet on t e new nm! erw 
Park Avenue York 16; N.Y: \ gundstrand Bank Model Accounting Machine for post 
Underwood Limited, Toronto Canada ing Depositors’ Checking Accounts: 
sales and Service Everywhere 1 Bank 
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“Another objection,” he reports, 
“was that instalment loan paper 
which we might discount for our 
dealers would come in with all sorts 
of due dates. This problem was easily 
solved by supplying the dealers with 
the due dates. 

“In fact, we have profited by the 
schedule because we try carefully to 
set the due dates into the borrower's 
monthly budget. For instance, if he 
has several obligations around the 
first of the month and is paid semi- 
monthly, his instalment should be 
placed around the middie of the 
month. To make his instalment due 
on the 8th, say, would get his loan 


off to a bad start, as he could not 
possibly make his payments until 
around the 15th or 16th.” 


A Goodwill Service 


HE HOUSTON NATIONAL BANK, 
Houston, Texas, introduced a new 
goodwill service to the bank’s busi- 
ness accounts. Notices were inserted 
in recent statements suggesting that 
the customers review their fire and 
explosion insurance coverage in view 
of the increased costs of merchan- 
dise and construction. 
Many recipients called or wrote 
letters thanking the Houston for 
the suggestion. One firm found that 
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19 of America’s 25 Largest 


Businesses are Shawmut Customers* 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation over 60 years ago. If you are inter- 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


60 Branches Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - S/.40,000,000.00 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


The National Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 


SHSSSSES 


Capital and Surplus $30,000,000 
*Based om Sales Reported by Moody's Manual. 


LIMA 


SURPLUS - S/.48,271,227.93 


its insurance would cover only about 
half the replacement cost of the 
property. 

A letter went to all general in- 
surance agencies in the city calling 
attention to the notice and express- 
ing the bank’s interest in and co- 
operation with the insurance busi- 
ness. The response to this, reports 
Joseph H. Banks, director of the 
bank’s new business development 
department, was “even more grati- 
fying.” 

Last month a notice enclosed with 
the statements suggested a review 
of life insurance programs. It read: 

“To Our Customers and Friends: 
The cost of living has materially in- 
creased. The purchasing power of 
the dollar has decreased. Therefore 
it is suggested that a review of your 
life insurance program may be desir- 
able at this time.” 


Bank Boosts E Bonds 


HE FirST NATIONAL BANK of 

Tampa, Florida, took up its ad- 
vertising cudgels to defend United 
States Savings Bonds. 

Although the bank deplores the 
forces sustaining and encouraging 
the inflationary trend, it is concern- 
ed with the criticism directed at the 
investment value of the Series Es, 
feeling that such an attitude is ill- 
advised and harmful in these critical 
times. 

What needs to be done, it decided, 
is to encourage thrift and the con- 
tinued purchase of the bonds by the 


pe that to the next alarmt who criticizes the buying 
of U. S. Savings Bonds! Sure, the value of our dollar 
has declined im recent years . . . causing ALL long range 


investments to “leak” little, Savings, insura 


nce benefits, 
pensions, too! But is this cause to THROW AWAY one 
of our strongest hopes of regaining stability; to stop 
our best way of putting aside excess buying power which in 
itself is most responsible for the leak? On the contra ry 
Now is the time to BUY MORE BONDS, hang on to the ones 
you have, and to put away as much as possible in savings 

Only by making the most of what we have, 
by buying only what we need, and by avoiding the 


temptations of easy credit pitfalls cam the inflationary tide 


be stemmed. 


STOP BAILING? America stands high today because 
Americans yesterday took pride in doing the best they could 
with the tools on hand! 


Part of a First National Bank of Tampa 
E Bond ad 
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people for the good of the country. 
So it published two strong ads— 
one is reproduced herewith—urging 
the public to buy more bonds. 

The other advertisement, headed 
“Watch Your Money Grow,” pointed 
out that the first Es were beginning 
to mature. 

“You don’t have to cash these 
bonds .. . you can let them continue 
to grow,” said the copy. “An orig- 


inal investment of $75 now draws °: 


interest on $100. . Your $75 
investment will grow to $133.33. 
You can cash these bonds anytime 
you need to and after only six 
months you can cash them at an- 
other profit. But if you keep your 
bonds, as it is now arranged for you 
to do, you can still watch them 
grow. 

“Don’t let anyone fool you. Noth- 
ing in the world is as safe or secure 
in value as the bonds of your own 
country.” 

The First’s president is V. H. 
Northcutt, Florida chairman of the 
Treasury’s Savings Bond Division. 


Policing Corporation Accounts 


HERE has been an increase in the 

number of corporation checks 
containing special conditions of pay- 
ment, says “Aids and Suggestions 
for Improving Bank Operations, Vol. 
II,” recently published by the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission. This 
policing of accounts assumes several 
forms. Actual examples are cited: 

(1) Checks up to $500 require 
only one signature; those over that 
amount require two. 

(2) Certain officers of the cor- 
poration may sign checks up to a 
certain amount, while different offi- 
cers must sign checks above that 
amount. 

(3) Checks bearing various nota- 
tions such as: 

Not valid before date shown be- 

low. 

Not due before above date. 

Void after 60 days. 

Void after 60 days from date of 

check. 

If presented within 30 days pay- 

able to the order of. 

Void after 90 days. 

No good for more than $ 

The manual points out that “the 
responsibility and liability as to 
risk should rest primarily upon the 
originators of instruments and trans- 
actions. 

“The originators of these trans- 
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actions have means of insuring or 
protecting themselves and the pri- 
mary responsibility should rest with 
such organizations. However, if a 
bank does agree to perform such a 
service the Commission recommends 
that careful consideration should be 
given to limiting its liability as much 
as possible by special agreement. 

“Any extra work involved in han- 
dling such types of activity should 
be compensated by balances or be 
subject to special service charge suf- 
ficient to cover the additional work 
required in having an officer handle 
or supervise the account and to 
cover the risk taken.” 


A Tour, a Talk— 
and Plenty of Chicken 


HE seniors of the Ketchum, Okla- 
homa, High School know now 
(if they didn’t before) that a bank 
is an interesting place, run by men 
and women who are just as friendly 
and folksy as the druggist, the gro- 
cer or anybody else around town. 
Visiting the First STATE BANK of 
Ketchum, the young people not only 
took a sight-seeing tour; they 
learned about banking by enacting 
the roles of tellers, bookkeepers, loan 
officers, customers —and they had 
real money to practice with. They 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 


Less eye-strain per day. 


ments. Faster personal service. 


NEW. ..a payment coupon Book 
which reproduces 
Perforations as Legible as Printing 


@ More error-free postings per hour. 


5/16” figures so outstanding 
that they are easily read at 
14 feet. 


@ Perfect identification of mail pay- 


@ More exact payments. Less follow- 


up costs and annoyances. 


@ Applicable to any account set-up. 


No supply problem. Less costs. 


Many of the best 
known Banking Names 
in the Time Credit 
Field have adopted 
this ultra-modern Pay- 
ment Book on sight. 


Only by seeing this new book can you appreciate its 
legibility, flexibility and waste-reducing features. We 
invite you to write for an assortment of samples, per- 
forated with amounts, dates and account classifications. 
No cost. No obligation. Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 
INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 AS INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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County banks 


700, Watit 
proving efficiency. 


Check these outstanding 
features . . . you'll find them 
only in IBM Proof Machines: 


@ Superior Audit Control. 

@ Tapes for All Distributions. 

@ Automatic Check Sorting. 

@ Positive Endorsements. 

@ Debit and Credit Flexibility. 

@ Numerical Check Description. 

@ Automatic “Cash” Control. 

@ Duplicate Listings. 

@ Repeat Key and Progressive 
Totals for all counters. 


@ Facility for Verification 
of Customers’ Addition. 


@ Automatic Error Detection 
Before Entry. 


@ Fully Electric Keyboards. 
@ Simple “10 Key” Operation. 


iv There’s no place in today’s highly competitive 
, banking scene for out-dated equipment! No matter what 

the size of your bank, you still must handle complex 

accounting and auditing problems—quickly and accurately. 

IBM Proof Machines are handling this work for every 

size bank... with maximum efficiency. 

With an IBM Proof Machine you'll process every daily transaction 
under full control. You’ll take care of peak periods easily. And 

an IBM Proof Machine is so easy to operate that any 

member of your staff can quickly learn to use it. 


‘IBM | | INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 125) 
operated the machines, watching at- 
tentively as the mechanical aids to 
modern banking were explained. 
There was an informal talk by Presi- 
dent M. L. Morgan, and then every- 
body—including the bank people— 
went to a restaurant for a chicken 
dinner, with the First as host. 

In his remarks Mr. Morgan gave 
the students some facts about banks: 
how they exist, solely because of the 
services they provide the community. 
He sketched the scope of those ser- 
vices. Also, he had a few words to 
say about banking as a career, and 
a bit of advice. 

“Please remember,” he said, “that 
any business which is finally suc- 
cessful must be operated on the 
principle of the Golden Rule.” 


“One Moment, Please" 


HE STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND 

Trust COMPANY of Richmond, 
Virginia, mailed to its customers a 
small folder that did a neat public 
relations job. The cover pictured 
two women at a telephone switch- 
board. The title, “One moment, 
please ...”’, invited a look inside, 
at this message: 

“Dear Depositors: For over six 
years I have answered your calls 
here at STATE-PLANTERS and many 
of your voices are well known to me. 

“T am happy to tell you that we 
have, at last, been able to secure 
additional trunk lines for our switch- 


holdings of E Bonds and investing 
in more. 


The DENVER NATIONAL BANK has 
prepared a booklet, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Marital Deduction 
Under the Federal Estate Tax 
Law,” which discusses pertinent sec- 
tions of the 1948 amendments to 
the law as they apply to common 
law states. It was written by Howard 
E. Parks, vice-president and trust 
officer, and is primarily for attorneys 
who are not tax specialists. 


The CoRN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST CoMPANY of Phila- 
delphia included several novelties in 
its booth at the 1951 Philadelphia 
Home Show. One was a scale where- 
on, during the week, 13,110 persons 
weighed themselves and then were 
told, by both attendants, their weight 
in gold. 

A display case contained a scale 
on which a two-pound solid gold 
ingot, valued at $840, balanced $30 
in silver quarters. Both features at- 
tracted large crowds. [END] 


Farming, like Bunkine, 


is based on Sound Planning 


Helps Farmers Build For The Future 
Bankers, who every year are called upon 
to advise their progressive farmer cli- 
ents, know that their own as well as the 
farmer’s future lies in sound business 
planning. These bankers know that 
when a farmer makes an investment in 
quality, dependable MM MODERN 
MACHINES, VISIONLINED TRAC- 
TORS and POWER UNITS, he’s in- 
vesting in machinery that will pay big 
dividends in securing a more stable 
future for all. 


Farmers Expect, AND Get, More In MM 

Farmers know that MM Modern 
Machines, prepare the ground correctly 
... Cultivate the crops properly ... and 
harvest the crops right, on time, every 
time. Since MM farm machines are de- 
pendable, a progressive farmer can 
plan his farming soundly. He expects 
and receives more from Minneapolis- 
Moline ...a wise investment for pro- 
gressive farmers everywhere. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


board which have long been needed 
for our growing bank. 

“Also, I want to introduce to you 
Mrs. Evelyn Dunford who has joined 
our staff to assist me in giving you 
the best possible service. 

“Thank you for your patience 
when our lines have been busy. We 
are ready to serve your banking 
needs. 

“Margaret Marshall, 
Telephone Operator.” 


In Brief 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, New 
York, which sponsors a radio pro- 
gram, has been using its commer- 
cial to counsel the public in the ad- 
vantages of thrift and continued 
purchases of Series E Bonds dur- 
ing the national emergency. Scripts 
emphasize that by stopping need- 
less spending and saving more 
money, individuals can help keep 
the economy stable. Listeners are 
asked to let the bank show them 
the advantages of keeping their 
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KOPPERS COMPANY, Ine. 


Koppers Company, Inc., 
founded by Heinrich Koppers, 
a German scientist and engi- 
neer, has developed in the last 
40-odd years from a chemical- 
recovery coke oven built in 
Joliet, Ilinois, to the huge 
Pittsburgh corporation it is to- 
day with fifty-seven plants 
spread over twenty-four states. 

In spite of the diversity of 
products manufactured by its 
six major divisions—Chemical, 
Engineering and Construction, 
Gas and Coke, Metal Products, 
Tar Products, and Wood Pre- 
serving —Koppers Company, 
Inc., remains fundamentally a 
leader in obtaining and utiliz- 
ing the power and the hun- 
dreds of chemicals contained 
in coal. Coke ovens are the 
symbol of Koppers Company, 
Inc., which builds most of the 
chemical recovery coke ovens 
in the western hemisphere. 
Pictured here glowing coke is 
being loaded at Kearny, New 


The insurance industry has long 
played an important role in the 
development of commercial, in- 
dustrial, and cultural America 
.. - through providing vast sums of money for research and 


expansion and by furnishing the basic insurance protection 
which progress demands. 


VER 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hittsburgh, Sennsyloania 


An Adventure in 


American Finance 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


This may be obtained if VCR com- 
mittees will notify the committees 
in the district or region of the bor- 
rower, of requests submitted to 
them. 

So much enthusiasm has arisen 
among banks that there have been 
reports of “unsanctioned” commit- 
tees arising in localities. These truly 
voluntary efforts are appreciated, 
but under- the Defense Production 
Act, if the national committee does 
not name the local committee, then 
that ‘‘unsanctioned”’ local committee 
does not carry the immunity from 
possible later antitrust prosecution 
which is provided by Sec. 708 of 
the Defense Production Act. 

Each case stands on its merits. 
Thus, ‘war memorials” are opposed 
in Bulletin No. 3 relating to infla- 
tionary municipal and state loans. 
However, a war memorial in the 
form of a hospital would not be con- 
sidered an inflationary loan. 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


The living the world owes you is 
no easier to collect than any other 
bill. 


If a person lives only to get a 
kick out of life, he may get it— 
but in the shins. 


The oyster may be dumb, but it 
takes a vacation in May, June, July 
and August. 


If you think your luck is bad, 
visit a gift shop and see how many 
things your friends haven’t sent 
you. 


There are more accidents in homes 
than on the highways. It’s comfort- 
ing, at least, to know many people 
still stay home. 


A banker declares it’s foolish to 
keep money around the house. It’s 
not only foolish, but impossible. 


If conditions over the world get 
worse, American businessmen will 
have trouble getting orders out of 
chaos. 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


FREDERICK M. E. PUELLE and 
WILLIAM D. RYAN have been made 
vice - presidents of United States 
Trust Company of New York. 


A. M. JOHNSTON, president of the 
Old Freeport (Pennsylvania) Bank, 
recently observed his golden anni- 
versary in banking. 


Victor H. ROSSETTI, president of 
Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank, Los Angeles, was honored by 
the Southern California Financial 
Writers Association for his 58-year 
career as a banker. 


JOSEPH D. ALLEN has resigned as 
president of the Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, because of ill 
health. His successor is B. M. LAM- 
BERSON, formerly vice-president. 


ESTEBAN A. BIRD has resigned as 
executive vice-president of the Gov- 
ernment Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico and returned to private 
banking. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS has sold its 20-story build- 
ing, in the heart of the city, to the 
Reserve Life Insurance Company. 
REPUBLIC, however, will continue to 
occupy the building until its new 
skyscraper is completed. 


Scene below is from variety show put 
on by members of Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. Admission was 
free and the show played to packed 
houses on three successive days 
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$10 Million Daily Trade... 


That's a measure of the two-way flow 
of goods across the Canadian-U. 53. 
border! Why not explore the oppor- 
tunities for expanding your business 


in this vast market? 


U. S. business men buying, selling and 


manufacturing in Canada realize 


they can rely on The Canadian Bank 
to give constructive, efficient banking 


service and valuable market 
information. Why not call on 
The Canadian Bank yourself ? 


These facilities are at the disposal of 


American banks in behalf of 


customers. 


their 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York + San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland, Ore. 
and nearly 600 Canadian Branches 


HOW 

AMERICAN BUSINESS 
SPEEDS UP 

ITS MAILINGS 

WITH THE INSERTING 
AND MAILING MACHINE 


A. T. & T. operator at 
work with the INSERT- 
ING AND MAILING 
MACHINE that automat- 
ically gathers enclosures, 


THE INSERTING AND MAIL- 
ING MACHINE has given Ameri- 
can business a sure fire way to 
eliminate mailing bottle-necks, 
insure accuracy in handling enclo- 
sures, and cut costs by five! The 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., for instance, uses the 
INSERTING AND MAILING 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE CO. 


inserts into envelopes, 
prints postage indicia, 
seals envelopes, counts 
and stacks ready for the 


mailbag. 


MACHINE to send out quarterly 
dividend checks to its 1,000,000 
stockholders in 19,000 communi- 
ties. Thousands of top flight firms 
throughout the country entrust 
their mailings to the INSERTING 
AND MAILING MACHINE. 
Write today for full details. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
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Army Finance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


banking operations, a much more 
complicated system is required. Even 
as late as the first World War, Army 
paymasters had but few regulations 
to guide them in the payment of 
troops, but even then it was recog- 
nized that a specialized school was 
necessary for the training of finance 
personnel. 

Today there are many kinds of 
complex operations performed by 
personnel in the Finance Corps. 


Since they cover the whole gamut 
of payments made by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, a specialized ser- 
vice school designed to prepare mili- 
tary personnel for disbursing activi- 
ties is an absolute necessity. 

The Army Finance School was 
established on September 1, 1920, at 
Fort Washington, Maryland. Its 
purpose was to provide trained per- 
sonnel to enable the Finance De- 
partment (now Corps) to carry out 
its functions with maximum effec- 
tiveness. The various missions as- 
signed to the Finance Corps by the 
Department of the Army determine 


The use of the railroads for passenger travel | 
and transportation of freight reached a new 
high this year. Their facilities for faster and 
‘more convenient service are examples of real 
public benefit. For years, insurance companies 
have been investing billions of dollars in rail- 
road securities, showing their desire to assist 

" as “partners in industry.” The New Hampshire 
Group is proud of its part in this vast insur- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
incorporated 1869 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


the curriculum of the Army Finance 
School. 

As a result of the mobilization of 
a 10,000,000-man army during World 
War II, the Army Finance School 
carried on a tremendously expanded 
program. During the years 1942 
through 1945 there were 3,089 
second lieutenants graduated from 
the officer candidate course, 1,104 
officers graduated from the officer 
disbursing course, 1,016 officers 
graduated from the advanced fiscal 
course, 1,265 specialists trained in 
civilian payroll administration pro- 
cedures, 3,077 personnel trained in 
contract termination work. 391 stu- 
dents graduated from the property 
audit and sales accounting course, 
6,160 noncommissioned officers 
graduated from the advanced fi- 
nance enlisted course, and 20,006 en- 
listed finance clerks, including mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps, 
graduated from the basic finance en- 
listed course. In addition, there 
were activated, trained, equipped 
and prepared for overseas service 
150 finance disbursing sections, 
which served as mobile finance units. 

Following the cessation of hostili- 
ties and the demobilization of our 
Army, the activities of the Army 
Finance School were materially re- 
duced. However, with the declara- 
tion by the President of a national 
emergency and the expressed inten- 
tion again to build up our armed 
forces, the Army Finance School is 
once more assuming a much ex- 
panded role in preparing personnel 
to perform the expanded mission of 
the Finance Corps. 

At the present time the Army 
Finance School, in its resident in- 
struction program, offers a -variety 
of courses for officers, enlisted per- 
sonnel and civilian employees of the 
Department of the Army as well as 
Air Force personnel. There are two 
main courses for officers. One is the 
Finance Company Officer Course, 
which consists of two technical 
phases and one military phase. The 
technical phases are a budget and 
fiscal phase and a disbursing phase. 
A student officer may take either 
one but must also take the military 
phase. The budget and fiscal phase 
consists of such subjects as fiscal 
procedures and controls, budget esti- 
mating, Department of Army cost 
accounting, and accounting and 
auditing procedures for nonappro- 
priated funds. The disbursing phase 
consists of such subjects as pay of 
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military personnel, travel allow- 
ances, commercial bills, and ac- 
counting for public funds. 

The other main course for officers 
is the Finance Officer advanced 
Course. This course is designed to 
broaden the financial and fiscal ex- 
perience and enhance the managerial 
capabilities of selected senior grade 
officers. It contains subject matter 
in three major fields: the political 
sciences, the economic sciences, and 
the managerial sciences. In addition 
te these three areas of study, stu- 
dents in the Finance Officer Ad- 
vanced Course are required to take 
a variety of military subjects, as 
well as subjects designed to develop 
those characteristics most valuable 
to Army officers, such as the capac- 
ity to speak, do research, prepare 
written documents, and read rapidly. 

There are three courses for en- 
listed personnel: a Basic Finance 
Procedures Course, a Finance En- 
listed Disbursing Course and a Fi- 
nance Enlisted Fiscal Course. 


Auditor Course 


The Army Finance School also 
offers an accounting and auditing 
course designed to prepare both 
military and civilian personnel of 
the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Air Force to 
serve as auditors. This course con- 
sists of such subjects as general em- 
ployee pay and leave accounting, 
and industrial property accounting. 

In addition to its resident train- 
ing program, the Army Finance 
School conducts a comprehensive ex- 
tension and reserve training pro- 
gram. Over 50 subcourses are avail- 
able to active and reserve corps per- 
sonnel through extension courses, 
which cover all aspects of military 
subjects as well as specialized 
courses in fiscal, disbursing, ac- 
counting and auditing, budget, and 
management subjects. The Extension 
Course Department is responsible 
for the preparation and distribution 
of finance technical training material 
for the various Organized Reserve 
Corps finance disbursing sections 
throughout the country. 

The Army Finance School employs 
all the modern methods and tech- 
niques of good educational practices. 
The School’s slogan is “Learn to do 
by Doing,” and it endeavors to ac- 
complish this end through providing 
the students with practical exercises 
and demonstrations identical with 
field operations, 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


KNOW HOW 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia and New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade between the U.S.A. and these 


countries is the Bank of New South Wales, largest 


We invite you to make our specialist services 


available to your customers. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia. 
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ANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH pore cely 


Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Inventory Survey 


Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 
in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 
From his experience with inventories in many lines, 
he can determine for you if a given business lends 
itself to field warehousing. 
Why not call on his experience? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
37 DRUMM ST. 100 N. LA SALLE ST. 72 WALL ST. 
Offices In All Principal Cities 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


public reaction: The DAR conven- 
tion in Washington loudly ap- 
plauded a resolution calling for the 
cutting off of all further aid to for- 
eign countries in the interest of our 
national security. “Point Four? 
What for?” seems to describe their 
attitude. 


HELPING OTHERS HELP 
THEMSELVES 


ECA was created to help others 
help themselves. Recently, when 
ECA funds were deposited in Bel- 
gium to pay for supplies for Greece 
—thus promoting inter - European 
trade—a Belgian firm with a 25- 
year-old claim against the Greeks 
saw a chance to help itself and had 
the funds attached. The Belgian 
Government endorsed the step. After 
much negotiation with an angry 
ECA, and suspension of all ECA aid 
to Belgium, the Belgians agreed to 
see that within a reasonable time 
Greece will get those ECA dollars. 
... Ireland has agreed to suspension 
of direct ECA aid, other than tech- 
nical help, as no longer needed. Since 
nearly 90 percent of the aid has 
been in the form of loans, Ireland 
has been piling up a debt to us.... 
Representative Robert B. Chiper- 
field (Ill.) writes that through lend- 
lease and the ERP we have been 
arming Russia for 10 years. ERP 
countries are shipping strategic tools 
and goods around the corner to Rus- 
sia at the rate of $4,000,000 weekly. 


And the U.S.A. itself is trading with 
that area, the Congressman com- 
plains. 


EUROPE'S VIGOR 


ECA has made giant efforts to 
increase Europe’s industrial output. 
Whatever the results in that direc- 
tion, the Continent and the UK are 
doing fine populationwise. In only 
three European countries this side 
of the curtain was the 1949 birth- 
rate below prewar. In most of the 
countries it was 10 percent or more 
above prewar; in France more than 
40 percent greater. Only Luxem- 
bourg has failed to increase its total 
population since prewar. Italy has 
added 4,000,000 mouths to its pre- 
war 43,000,000. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company attributes 
the growth of Europe’s population 
to improved economic conditions. 
So, if Point IV and other programs 
work the way we are told they will, 
we should expect much more growth 
of population in the underdeveloped 
lands. What part Europe’s popula- 
tion trend plays in the Administra- 
tion’s desire to make ECA a perma- 
nent agency has not been explained. 
... Noteworthy is the announcement 
by India’s Prime Minister Nehru that 
he favors birth control to help solve 
the food crisis. But Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, birth-control advocate, was 
not allowed to visit occupied Japan. 


IRAN'S OIL NATIONALIZATION 


The nationalization-minded So- 
cialist Government of Britain hadn’t 
much chance to stop Iran’s oil na- 
tionalization law issued in May. 
Both the U.S. and Britain have been 


“China egg,.eh? More pump priming!” 


anxious lest the flow of Iranian oil, 
so valuable to the British Navy, be 
interrupted. Toward this goal the 
U. S. has given Iran Point IV aid 
and offered an Eximbank loan. But 
the political fervor of communist- 
supported elements made the seizure 
decree inevitable. Where that leaves 
the oil situation is not yet clear. 
The underground oil was always the 
property of Iran’s Government. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which 
had the concession for development, 
has the marketing organization 
which Iran’s government lacks. By 
the 1933 conicession’s terms, expro- 
priation or nationalization of the 
company was specifically ruled out. 
But the present government claims 
that the agreement of 1933 is not 
binding since the then dictator who 
negotiated the pact “did not repre- 
sent the nation.” Iran insists that 
the company will be compensated. 
But in the light of Iran’s fiscal out- 
look and practical considerations the 
British take a dim view of that 
promise. . . . The Egyptian Govern- 
ment is trying to dampen the clamor 
there for nationalizing foreign as- 
sets; and this just when the U. S. 
Government is urging private capital 
to go abroad. 


EXPROPRIATION INSURANCE 


Expropriation of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company lends interest 
to the announcement that the ECA 
is now ready to insure American in- 
vestments in Marshall Plan coun- 
tries against loss from expropria- 
tion or confiscation. This is the first 
time any government has thus of- 
fered protection to its nationals’ for- 
eign investments. A fee of 1 percent 
per annum will be charged. Insur- 
ance covers not only technical di- 
vestment of property but official 
action denying the American in- 
vestor control over his own invest- 
ment. 

Both equity investments and loans. 
will be coverable; also, in certain 
circumstances, patents, processes, 
etc. 

Thomas H. McKittrick, senior 
vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, was chairman of the 
committee of financial experts 
which helped ECA work out the poli- 
cies for the guaranty program. Ap- 
plications for insurance should be 
addressed to the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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NEW SAVINGS SIGNATURE CARDS 


with APPROVED ABA CONTRACTS 


TO THE REMINGTON RAND BANK, New York, N Y 


You are authorized to recognise the signature subscribed below in the payment of funds or the transaction 


SCALE SET PAPER GUIDES SO THAT CARD SCALE WILE MEGISTER WITH MACH 
AMT (INDEX POINTS FROM LEFT LOGE OF CARD. USE OTHER POINTS OF SCALE 
PERFECT ALIGNMENT OF LACH DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
STUB AFTER 
VISIBLE DIVISION RAND INC PRINTED INU SA 
CAT. 


Now you can have the new Kardex Savings 
Signature cards—or vertically filed Savings 
Signature cards—with a specific contract 
approved by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Like the Commercial Signature 
cards used so successfully for many years, these Savings cards 
carry the ABA approved contract between the depositor ‘and 
the bank. It permits you to operate according to accepted 
banking practices with the consent of the depositor. 

Filed visibly in Kardex cabinets, Savings Signature cards 
can be referred to instantly. They will save time and improve 
customer service. Color signals in the visible margin spotlight 
any special conditions for instant reference. 

Review your signature cards to see if they are up-to-date. 
You should consider the latest approved ABA contract pro- 
visions to give your bank this additional protection. 

The full story of Remington Rand’s new Bank Signature 
cards, including both Savings and Commercial cards, is told 
in our Free Booklet KD 490.1. 


Protect Your Signature Cards at Point-Of-Use 
Here’s the way to be sure your records are pro- 
tected from loss by fire at their “point-of-use.” 
Safe-Kardex Imperial is laboratory tested and 
certified to withstand temperatures up to 1700 
degrees Fahrenheit for one full hour. 


Rem-V-Lope Secures Signatures Faster 
Statistics from banks using Rem-V-Lopes for 
securing depositors’ signatures show 80% return 
on the initial mailing—and 80% of the remaining 
20% on a second mailing. Why? Rem-V-Lope 
all but mails itself. Depositors just sign the pre- 
printed form, put it into the postage-paid enve- 
lope and drop it in the mail. 


Remington. Fland. 


Management Controls Reference Library Room 1171 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Please send me a copy of the new Bank Signature Card Folder, KD 490.1. 


For your FREE copy just fill 
Address 


out the coupon and mail it today. 


City 


Zone State 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


NEW _ ISSUE 


May 14, 1951 


1,000,000 Shares 


The National City Bank 
of New York 


Capital Stock 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the right to 
subscribe at $40 per share for the above shares at the rate of one share for each 
6.2 shares of Capital Stock held of record on May 8, 1951. Subscription War- 
rants will expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on June 4, 1951. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to pur- 
chase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the subscription 
period, may offer shares of Capital Stock as set forth in the Offering Circular. 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which the Offering Circular may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Morgan Stanley & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blyth & Co.,Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dominick & Dominick Goldman,Sachs &Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 


the DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST? 
.. Yes, it keeps me up to date on de- 
velopments in 
AGRICULTURE 
with a few min- 
utes reading each month... Yes, you 
can depend...” 


AUTHORITATIVE and RELIABLE 


Fdited by the oldest and largest farm manage- 
ment, appraisal and agricultural research 
organization. Price forecasts backed by re- 
search and sound judgment. 


PRACTICAL 


Based on more than 32 years’ experience in 
managing hundreds of farms, ranches and 
plantations. 


USEFUL 


Write for Advising farmer customers and in managing 
farms. More than 1,900 bankers find it helpful, 
FREE and renew their subscriptions year after year. 
SAMPLE 
RELEASES DOANE 


and see how helpful AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 
the Digest will be to Box 82, 5142 Delmar Bivd., 
you. The cost is low. ° ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


THE TOLL OF INFLATION 


That the investor in fixed-interest 
securities is the first victim of infia- 
tion is a truism. An article in the 
Financial Times (London) suggests 
that the more the bondholder is hurt 
by inflation, the more may inflation 
be expected to grow. France is the 
article’s “Exhibit A.” The reward of 
a century’s investment in French 
fixed-interest securities, including 
accumulated interest, was a virtual 
halving of the purchasing power of 
the total. If the interest is subtract- 
ed, the net result is close to zero. 
To all intents and purposes, the capi- 
tal invested in rentes in 1856 has 
been wiped out. The article then 
quotes a French economist to the 
effect that for 35 years the French- 
man has been educated to a nega- 


| tive rate of interest and will no 
| longer lend to the government or 


private companies. Hence, the gov- 
ernment can borrow only from the 
banks. No wonder there is in France 
such a hoarding demand for gold, 


| which produces no interest and en- 


| South Africa and others. . 


| tails safekeeping problems. 


GOLD TALKS 
The World Fund seeks a solution 


| of the problem posed by member 
| governments selling gold at pre- 


mium prices through informal talks 
with those most concerned: South 
Africa, France, Mexico, Canada, 


| Britain and the U.S.A. The Finan- 


cial Post (Toronto) examined the 
attractions of the free gold market 
which have been dangled before 
Canadian gold miners, and found 
them illusory. The article declared 
that Canadian mines are better off 
under the subsidy than they would 
be if they tried to sell on the pre- 
mium markets in competition with 
. . South 
Africa’s Mines Minister forecasts a 
great increase in gold production 
over the next 30 years. .. . In Wash- 
ington on May 10 mining and econo- 
mist spokesmen debated the free- 
gold question under the auspices of 
the Economists National Committee 
on Monetary Policy. . . . The Swiss 
in a national referendum in April 


rejected a plan to substitute paper 


money for the gold-bullion standard. 
... Julius Baer & Company, Zurich, 
reviews the world gold outlook in a 
report, The Forgotten Goldrush. 


(END) 
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Jefense yout fob, oo- how to hefp your county now 


TEAM UP WITH THESE TYPICAL AMERICANS 
IN THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


* “The Defense* Bonds I bought through Payroll Savings 
in ’41 helped me to buy my new home!” says G. F. Nelson, 
manufacturing technologist at Shell Oil Company. Con- 
gratulating Mr. Nelson is Shell Vice President and 
former Air Force General “Jimmy” Doolittle, who adds, 
“At Shell we believe in Payroll Savings—it’s a patriotic 
and practical way to do a job for defense!” * Pasquale Santella, millwright at United States Steel 
Company’s Carrie Furnaces of the Homestead District 
Works, has a very personal reason for buying Savings 
Bonds. As he told C. EF Hood, United States Steel Com- 
pany executive vice president, “My son Tony, 19, is missing 
in Korea. Used to be | bought bonds because it was my 
duty and it was a good way to save money. Now I want to 
help lick the Reds and get Tony back. I buy one bond 
every payday and when Uncle Sam needs more money, 
I'll buy more bonds.” He has bought bonds regularly since 
1943; has never cashed one. 


"US Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds 


when I retire,” SP Engineer Frank Bacher tells his old 

friend, A. T. Mercier, President of the Southern Pacific 

Railroad. “They're an extra step toward independence Topay join with these Americans— business leaders 

in which the railroad helped me by encouraging me to join wad employees—in their drive to make our country 

the Payroll Savings Plan. A 
and our citizens more secure. If you’re an employee, 
go to your company’s pay office now and start buying 
U. S. Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan—the safe, sure way to save for America’s defense 
and for personal dreams-come-true. 


If you’re an employer, and have not yet installed 
the easily handled Plan, you will soon be contacted 
by one of industry’s leading executives. Sign up with 
him—and help him put the Plan in every company! 
It’s a practical, hard-sense way to help preserve our 
nation’s future, its fortune, and the very institutions 
that make our lives worth while! 


%* Mrs. Eleanor Minkwic, drill press operator of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, introduces her Army (x) 
veteran son Vernon, to her boss, Burroughs President 
John S. Coleman. “In 1942 I began buying Bonds 
through Payroll Savings at Burroughs,” says Mrs. Mink- Your Government does not pay for this advertising. It is donated by this publication 
wic. “Today they’re helping Vernon’s G.I. allowance to in cooperation with The Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
see him through college!” 
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DETROIT... 
Defense Production Center 


As the country’s defense program moves along, 


a growing number of banks are finding it advan- 


tageous to maintain a direct correspondent rela- 


tionship in the Detroit area where so much of 


our defense production is centered. 


Manufacturers National Bank has long been 


actively connected with Detroit industry. With 
offices in Detroit, Highland Park and Dearborn, 


we are ideally situated to work with correspond- 


ents in this great industrial area. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT - HIGHLAND PARK - DEARBORN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 
SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
STOCK 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Information is wanted of any checking 
accounts, savings accounts or safety de- 
posit boxes in the name of James Robert 
Adams, who recently died in Los Angeles, 
California. Will you please send any in- 


formation which you may receive con- 
cerning James Robert Adams to the 
State National Bank of Lincoln, Lincoln, 
Illinois. 


A $26.8 million increase 
during 1950 brought our 
year-end deposit total to 
an all-time high of over 
$251 million — 53% 
of all bank deposits 
in Arizona. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


New Books 


Defense Without Inflation 
By Albert G. Hart. Twentieth 


| Century Fund, New York. 186 pp. 


$2. Professor Hart of Columbia 
University’s economics faculty, and 


| the Fund’s Committee on Economic 


Stabilization, finds that adequate de- 


| fense and higher living standards 
_ are possible if Americans will accept 


personal sacrifices and reduced con- 
sumption. Immediate needs include 


| pay-as-you-go taxation and limita- 
| tion of bank credit (accepting some 
| rise in the interest rate on Govern- 
| ment debt, if necessary. 


| Russia’s Soviet Economy 


By Harry Schwartz. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 568 pp. $6.65. This book 
on the operation of Russia’s eco- 
nomic system, including the political 
factors that are essential parts of 


| it, is presented as “a synthesis of 


available knowledge regarding all 
major sectors of the Soviet’s econ- 
omy, particularly as regards their 
organization and operation.” The 
author obtained his information in 
a long search through Russian writ- 
ing on economic topics. He believes 
Soviet statistics are “basically ac- 
curate” for the most part, although 


| all must be scrutinized carefully in 
| the interests of precise definition and 
| comparability. Professor Schwartz, 


now in the economics department of 
the Maxwell School of Citizenship, 


| Syracuse University, has been a 
specialist on Soviet economics with 


the Division of USSR Intelligence, 
Office of Strategic Services, and also 
with the State Department. 


Inflation in the United States: 
1940-1948 


By Lester V. Chandler. Harper, 
New York. 400 pp. $6. The Gordon 
S.-Rentschler professor of economics 
at Princeton studies an important 
economic cycle, emphasizing fiscal 
and monetary policies of the period. 
Tracing the course of the inflation, 
he analyzes its causes. “This,” he 
observes, “was indeed the _ best- 
measured inflation that we have 
ever had. For no other inflationary 
period have we had access to so 
many statistical series.”’ The fiscal- 
monetary policies followed, he says, 


| “appear to have been the dynamic 


inflationary factor during the de- 
fense and war periods.” 
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Former Banker 
Drafts Baseball 
Schedules 


unsung anonymous 
hero for more than 30 years 
has been quiet, patient Clement J. 
Schwener, former banker and prac- 
tical Einstein who figures out how 
- the 16 clubs in the two major leagues 
can play 1,232 games each season. 

Nowadays he rarely attends a 
game. Few in the bleachers would 
recognize his name. Even to the 
players he is an unknown. Yet 
when America settles down in mid- 
April to enjoy big league baseball, 
every player and every spectator 
is where he is because of Clem 
Schwener (pronounced Shweener), 
official drafter of schedules for the 
National and American Leagues. 

How to arrange satisfactorily 
each major league’s 1,232 games was 
a tremendous problem nobody could 
solve to everybody’s pleasure until 
the former Boston bank man step- 
ped into the picture. Now he jug- 
gles and balances the 16 ball clubs 
and thousands of miles of travel on 
the tip of his pencil. 

Drafting a schedule requires a 
man who is somewhat of a mathe- 
matician, prophet, geographer and 
diplomat. But Schwener insists it 
is not just mathematics. 

“T’ve never studied mathematics,” 
he says, “and know practically noth- 
ing about the subject.” 

But Schwener does possess Yankee 
stick-to-it-iveness, a love for baseball 
and a practical consideration of what 
makes it tick. The mild-mannered 
man who retired a few years ago as 
manager of the safe deposit vaults 
of the United States Trust Company 
in Boston, always has been a stickler 
for what he calls “exactness.” 

It was this striving for perfection 
that led him to his hobby of making 
up baseball schedules more than 35 
years ago. In those days he was a 
little more rabid than the average 
baseball fan, for he used to spend 
most of his vacation at the ball park. 

Schwener soon grew tired of see- 
ing the same faces and wondered 
why baseball teams, like shows, 
weren’t changed more often. He did 
not like the six, seven and eight 
game repeat series, the long hops 
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Clement J. Schwener 


between cities and the occasional 
early finishes for some visiting clubs. 

So he figured out a new schedule 
for both the National and American 
Leagues. He sent his plan to Gover- 
nor John K. Tener, then president 
of the National League. 

It clicked; Schwener got a check 
for his efforts. That was in 1914. 
Twelve years later the American 
League assigned Schwener to draft 
its schedule. He has since enjoyed 
a monopoly in his field. 

The Boston wizard drafts the two- 
league, 16-club schedules simultane- 
ously. It must be done that way to 
avoid conflicting dates in the five 
cities—-Boston, New York, St. Louis, 
Chicago and Philadelphia—with two 
clubs. 

“It takes me about two months 
to make up the first draft of the 
schedules,” Clem Schwener explains. 
“I list games for every day in the 
week — leaving an occasional open 
date only for travel when a club 
begins a road trip.” 

If you wonder why the same 
schedule cannot be used year after 
year, Schwener explains that there 
are the obvious calendar changes; 
and the prime dates, such as season 
openers, must be rotated. 

Schwener, a native of Cincinnati, 
went to’ Boston in 1906 and soon 
after got a job with the United 
States Trust Company. He retired 
after 40 years of service. Few of 
his bank associates knew about his 
contribution to baseball until a Bos- 
ton sportswriter got the story. 

MARTIN SHERIDAN 


Off Premise 
Bank Service 


that analyzes basic economic 
trends — pointing out reasons — 
correlating them with Washing- 
ton’s thinking and actions—also 
reporting significant facts and fig- 
ures of business conditions. 


An increasing number of banks 
make this modern approach, to a 
better understanding of underly- 
ing economic and political forces 
at work, available to the key ex- 
ecutives of their community as an 
added bank service. 


Compare the editorial content of 


IMPACT 


with that of any other news letter 
regardless of price. 


IMPACT, the authoritative weekly 
business news letter is edited for 
private distribution by commercial 
banks to the forward-looking 
business men of their community. 
Write for experiences of banks 


that have been distributing 
IMPACT for years. 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES 


INC. 
53 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
195th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on June 9, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 4, 1951. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 
Rosert FisHer 


Treasurer 


April 24, 1951 


“and furthermore Standard 
Cartridge Type Coin Wrappers 
Save Lots of Time” 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


| 
| 
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3 | > A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 
| STANDARD PAPER GOODS 
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Efficient Services in Colombia 


NCO 


Oldest established and largest 


bank in Colombia 


Pacific 


50 BRANCHES 
Special attention to collections 


Accurate and dependable 
credit information service 


Total Assets: 


MORE THAN $269 MILLION PESOS 


Colombian Imports from United States: 
1947: US. $ 216.000.000 
1948: US. $ 197.000.000 
1949: US. $ 175.875.095 


1950: US. $ 228.181.724 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


Ecuador 


PRESIDENT 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 
American Appraisal Company 


American Express Company ..........- Cover IV 


American Mutaal Liability Insurance 
Company 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation 

American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Banco de Bogota 
Banco de Credito del Peru 
Building and Equipment Corporation 
America 
of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 
of California National Association ... 
of Montreal 
of New South Wales 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Business News Associates, Inc. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company. . 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia. . 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Christmas Club, A Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp Division)... 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


Daystrom, Incorporated 
Deluxe Check Printers, Ine. 
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Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. .......... 134 
Downey Company, C. L. 


Edison, Inc., Thomas A. 


Ferguson, Inc., Harry Cover Ill 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 119 
First Boston Corporation 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Friden Calculating Machine Company, Inc... 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


General Electric Company (Home Bureau). . 
Goodrich & Company, B. F. (Flooring Di- 
vision) 


Halsey, Stuart, & Co., Ine. 
Hammermill Paper Company 
Home Insurance Company . 


Inserting and Mailing Machine Company .... 129 
International Business Machines Corporation 126 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. ........ 125 
Irving Trust Company, New York 


La Monte & Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Lendon and Lancashire Insurance Company. 


Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit 

Massey-Harris Company 

McBee Company, The 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 

Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 

Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. . . 

Mosler Safe Company 


National Homes Corporation 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


National Union Fire Insurance Company .. . 
Neenah Paper Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company .. 
New York Terminal Warehouse Company . . 
New York Times, The 

Northern Trust Company 


Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 

Phoenix Insurance Company, The 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Public National Bank & Trust Company of 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co.) 

Remingteom Rand, Ime. 


Seudder Fund Distributors, Ine. 
Stevens & Clark) 
Seattle-First National Bank ... 
Security-First National Bank, Ls Angeles .. 
Shamrock Hotel 
Sikes Company, Inc., The 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany 
State National Bank of Lincoln, Illinois ... 


Texas Company, The 
Tubular Specialty Manufacturing Co. 


Underwood Corporation 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United States Treasury 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company .... 
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Business Aids 


Home Planners’ Libraries 


Eacu month this column will list recent acquisitions in- 
cluding manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as an endorsement. 


HOW TO INCREASE PROFIT- 

ABLE SALES. A 26-page illus- 

trated booklet designed to show 

several proved methods for ac- 

cumulating and visualizing data 

needed to promote profitable 

sales. Describes sales control 

by branches, by salesmen and 

by acounts. Gives examples for 

setting up cards to have com- 

plete and easily accessible rec- 

ords for all sales and prospects and illustrates the use 

of punch cards in the sales control system. Write to 

Machine Control Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
4th Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


BENEFITS AND DANGER OF 
COINSURANCE. A 10-page 
booklet containing a brief dis- 
cussion of “the coinsurance” 
clause in fire insurance policies. 
Outlines, with examples, the 
problem of “actual cash value,” 
reviews the responsibilities and 
liabilities of the property owner 
who may become a coinsurer 
without knowing it. Stresses 
the importance to the policy- 
holder of being familiar with 

coinsurance to avoid possible serious losses in the event 
of a fire. Write to Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 


ADD-A-ROOM PATTERN NO. 
760. A “Build It Yourself” kit 
containing detailed plans and 
instructions together with lists 
of materials needed for building 
a 12 x 16 ft. wing on a house. 
A property owner economically 
gains additional space as well 
as a great sense of satisfaction 
in doing the job himself by fol- 
lowing step by step directions, 
assembly illustrations, and full 
size patterns for making angle 

cuts on rafters, gable studs, etc. Available at the cost 


June 1951 


New Products 


Operations Industrial 


of $1 from Easi-Bild Pattern Company, Pleasantville, 
New York. 


ALUMINUM The Industry and 
the Four North American Pro- 
ducers. A T79-page illustrated 
booklet describing the alumi- 
num industry and its progress, 
and products, markets and out- 
look. Reviews the development 
of 4 North American producers 
with charts of their output, 
sales, income and stock divi- 
dends. Contains sections devoted 
to statistical data on world aluminum production and 
consumption, shipments of aluminum and average do- 
mestic prices. Write to The First Boston Corporation, 
100 Broadway, New York, New York. 


aluminum 


PLANNING TO PAINT? A 10- 
page booklet discussing the pro- 


tection and added life given a 
home by a protective coat of 
paint. Reviews types of paints; 
illustrates various danger spots 
where paint deterioration will 
first begin to show. Contains 
suggestions on surface prepara- 
tion and the various tools a 
painter will need, and sugges- 
tions for their care. Write 
to National Paint, Varnish & 
Lacquer Association, Inc., 1500 

Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


A PLANNING GUIDE FOR 

COMMERCIAL AIR CONDI- 

TIONING. A 20-page illustrated 

booklet describing air condition- 

ing as an essential tool of mod- 

ern business and the five vital 

functions such a system should 

perform — temperature and hu- 

midity control, cleaning and cir- 

culating air, and adequate ven- 

tilation. The booklet reviews the 

profitable results to be expected 

and lists features to be considered in planning, the size 

of area to be air conditioned, amount of window space, 

type of business, etc. Contains illustrations of different 

types of equipment with various installations pictured. 

Write to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Sturte- 

vant Division, 200 Readville Street, Hyde Park, Boston 
386, Massachusetts. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. On Point I, the Great Debate is no de- 
bate at all. There is no argument whatever about con- 
tinuing the defense program with all the vigor we can 
summon, so that America can speak once more from 
strength and not from weakness, and soon. Also on 
many other points involving strategy and policy, the de- 
baters find themselves embarrassingly close together, 
waltzing to the same tune. 

The fact that MacArthur called the tune was the 
chief cause of the MacArthur earthquake. So many 
people enjoyed hearing someone speak United States. 
For two decades many millions of Americans have been 
wanting a Churchill of their own, who was on their 
side definitely and no queer business. 


How Soon? 


The outlook for commerce and industry, to an in- 
creasing degree, depends on how we appraise the war 
outlook. Is full scale war several years off, imminent, 
or will it blow over? 

The first is by all odds the guess most likely to pre- 
vail. Our whole economic and political future is bound 
up with the proposition that we can arm in a leisurely 
way, with China and Iran as far away as the moon. 

But there are great hazards to business in being 
geared to a hot, cold, leisurely, hectic, limited, full 
scale, week-end all-out war. For several years, and 
particularly since June 1950, opinion has swung vio- 
lently from one extreme to another, from a belief that 
the danger was close, to a feeling of security. This 
could cause a tailspin if it continues. 

The way price and wage controls have been admin- 
istered does not indicate that officials really mean to 
use them effectively against inflation. The wage-price 
dike leaks like a sieve. Wages can be raised under cer- 
tain circumstances, prices can absorb higher wages, the 
latter can absorb higher living costs, round and round. 

The country as a whole is ready to accept any amount 
of restrictions, on the other fellow. 


Controlled Materials 

The Controlled Materials Plan, governing the use of 
steel, copper and aluminum, seems secure for the time 
being, but even this would be jeopardized by a pro- 
longed stalemate in the war against communism. 

The plan which goes into effect July 1 will largely 
replace the Defense Order priority system. It is mod- 
eled after the plan of the same name which operated 
during the latter part of World War II, but there is a 
vital difference between the two. During World War II 
the plan was complete and total because the manufac- 
ture of civilian durable goods was suspended. Today a 
percentage of the available supplies of the scarce metals 
will be allotted to civilian needs. 

The way this works out is that a large and vital area 


of our civilian economy will come under the day-to-day 
personal management of those administering the plan. 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


In case of sudden peril or emergency, of course, we 
have the necessary machinery for shifting everything 
to defense but if we are actually embarked on a five or 
ten-year program of arming ourselves, then the CMP 
provides the machinery for a fundamental change in 
our free enterprise system. 

Basically the plan is set up to divide the available 
supplies of steel, copper and aluminum between defense 
and civilian use on whatever percentage basis is con- 
sidered feasible or necessary at any one time. Defense 
users get what amounts to cashier’s checks on specific 
amounts while the suppliers for civilian use fight it 
out for the rest. 

Obviously a vast amount of public education is going 
to be necessary because the plan will directly affect well 
over a hundred thousand companies. The National Pro- 
duction Authority is sponsoring a nationwide program 
of meetings and public discussions for this purpose and 
is issuing much printed material including rule books 
and a new accounting manual. These will explain pro- 
curement procedure on 4,000 classifications of products 
and the necessary bookkeeping. 

The key group in the plan is the CMP Requirements 
Committee, operating under the Defense Production 
Administration. This committee receives requirement 
estimates from two groups of Claimant Agencies. One 
of these includes the armed forces and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and their requirements are called “A” 
products. The other group are the industry divisions 
of the NPA; their requirements for defense supporting 
goods are called “B” products. There is no difference 
in essential rating between ‘“A’’ and “B” products. The 
““A’s” are of a direct military nature and allocations 
are on a vertical basis, which means that allotments are 
passed along to prime contractors and thence to sub- 
contractors. 

In the case of “B” products, the allotments are han- 
dled on a horizontal basis, which means that a pro- 
ducer of “B” products receives his metals allotment 
directly from the particular industry division having 
jurisdiction over that product. Producers of “B” prod- 
ucts are chiefly those making pieces or finished goods 
for both defense and civilian purposes. 

The first deadline for filing applications for materials 
is May 31 and quarterly thereafter. 

At the same time the Requirements Committee is as- 
sembling from the steel, aluminum and copper mills, in- 
formation on available supplies. 

The $64-question for business is whether a plan like 
CMP can work on a partial or open-end basis wherein 
producers for civilian use must scramble for a limited 
amount of critical metals. The chances are that the 
mobilization authorities will finally be compelled to 
step in and participate in decisions concerning the pro- 
ducton of purely civilian goods, and that is the danger 


to the free enterprise system inherent in the CMP 
operating on an open-end basis. 
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